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PLAN BENEFIT-Members of the "My Fair Lady" committee of 
sponsors discuss choice seat locations for big Nov. 5 film benefit 
at Hollywood Egyptian Theater with Si ster M. Rebecca, CSJ, college 
president. They ore (from left) Miss Irene Dunne, honorary alumna; 
Jimmy McHugh, committee chairman; Sister Rebecca and Mrs. Rhiad 
Ghali, Tax-deductible proceeds from musicol will help rebuild MSMC 
fine arts building destroyed in 1961 fire. 

Susan Scott Elected 
National Coordinator 



At the 6 th National Student 
Association Coordinator's Con- 
ference (NSACC) held at the Un- 
iversity of Minnesota, August 13- 
15, Susan Scott was elected as 
the National Coordinator for next 
year's conference. The NSA Co- 
ordinator's Conference is held 
annually im- 
mediately prior 
to the National 
Student Con- 
gress and 
serves as an or- 
ientation to NSA 
and campus pro- 
gramming for 
NSA Cooi\ la- 
tor's 

member schools 
all over the United States. 

As Conference Coordinator 
Sue worked with NSACC Plan- 
ning Board and last year's Co- 
ordinator, Fed Dubou, Oberlin 
College, to make tentative plans 
for next year. Next spring she 
will work with one of the two 
NSA Student Government Vice- 
Presidents to set up the Con- 
ference and will then direct the 
meeting next August. 

Sue is a junior at the Mount 
and has worked with NSA for two 
years. After serving as fresh- 
man representative to the NSA 
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committee, she was elected as 
NSA Coordinatro for 1963-64, 
and re-elected to the position 
for this year. She attended the 
NSACC and National Student 
Congress last year at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 

This year's NSACC empha- 
sized the student services pro- 
vided by NSA, such as Educa- 
tional Travel, Inc. and the Stu- 
dent Life Insurance Program. 
The programming workshops in- 
cluded speakers on civil rights, 
communityinvolvements.political 
awareness. Plans in the offing 
for next year included more 
emphasis on the idea of a stu- 
dent and the philosophy of a na- 
tional union of students, plus 
more workshops in which the par- 
ticipants can exchange ideas 
about campus programming with 
students from other campuses of 
approximately the same size. 
Since the effectiveness of NSA 
depends entirely on the ability 
of the campus coordinators to 
program and communicate with 
their, student bodies, the NSACC 
fill an important need by pro- 
viding intensive training, and 
orientation to NSA, as well as 
stimulating exchange of ideas 
with other student leaders. 



Committee Schedules 
Fleur-de-lis Ball 



By STEVI 
During the summer, plans for 
the Fleur-de-Lis Ball took shape. 
The student committee in charge 
of the Mount's traditional Found- 
er's Day Dance met this summer 
to formulate the final plans to 
assure a successful evening. 

The Biltmore Bowl has been 
engaged for the evening of Oc- 
tober 17 from 9:00 p.m. to 1:00 
a.m. with Joe Moshay and his 
10-piece orchestra providing 
dance music. The well-known 
voice of singer F rankle Lalne 
will entertain mid-evening(com- 
mitments permitting). Invita- 
tions will specify dress as long 
or short formal. 

Because the proceeds will be 
presented to the SPACE fund from 
the students, donors of $100 each 
have been requested to under - 



E SIMON 
write the Ball's expenses. To 
date, there has been a gratifying 
response. Each student received 
a letter this summer explaining 
the purpose of the Ball and ask- 
ing for business patrons. It is 
hoped that each student will ob- 
tain at least one ad for the pro- 
gram. 

A full page ad, 8 1/2" x 11", 
will cost $50, a half page $25 
and a quarter page $12.50. Ex- 
planatory letters to alumni and 
parents will be sent out this 
next week, followed by an in- 
vitation and order blank, so that 
they too may request bids. 

Piggy banks are being pro- 
vided to facilitate payment of the 
$10" student bids. The faculty, 
alumni and parents bids will be 
$15.. 
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'My Fair Lady' Benefits 
Rebuiding of Fine A rts 

Famed composer Jimmy McHugh is chairman of the sponsors 
commitee for the benefit showing of "My Fair Lady" on Nov. 5 for 
Mount St. Mary's College. 
McHugh heads a list of 150 



civic, business and entertainment 
figures who are aiding alumnae 
parents, faculty and students in 
promotion of the all-Mount St. 
Mary's gala. 

The film. Jack Warner's pro- 
duction of the Lerner and Lowe 
muscial, stars Rex Harrison and 
Audrey Hepburn, will be shown 
at the Hollywood Egyptian Thea- 
ter. 

Contributions and donations in 
lieu of tickets are tax -deductible 
and all proceeds will go towards 
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SPEC Creates 
Thought-Talk 

By MICHELLE LUNDBORG 

As old as student government 
itself is its desire to establish 
a unique rapport and exhange of 
ideas with its faculty. It was 
with feeling of excitement and ac- 
complishment that the Executive 
Council 1963-64 began to make 
plans for the Special Events 
Council with the recognition, wel- 
come, and cooperation of the ad- 
ministration and faculty of the 
college. 

The Council has emerged as a 
student-faculty group, replacing 
.the former cultural affairs com- 
mittee. 

SPEC is vitally concerned 
with providing a varied, stimula- 
ting, and thought-talk atmos- 
phere on this campus. It is hope- 
ful of bringing marvelous new 
experiences and awareness to 
the entire student body. 

The Council is anxious for the 
suggestion of any faculty member 
or student. Its growth and re- 
levance is contingent upon wide- 
spread interest and cooperation. 

SPEC membership this year 
includes five faculty members: 
Sister Rose Cecilia, Dean of 
Women; Sister Mary Stephen, 
Nursing Department; Miss Di- 
ane Smith, Art Department; Mr. 
James Delahanty, Political Sci- 
ence Deparment; Mr. James 
Shaw, Philosophy Department. 
The five student members of the 
committee are Patricia Smith 
and Sheri Chapman, seniors; Mi- 
chelle Lundborg, junior; Linda 
Robson and Nancy Fleming, soph- 
omores. 

Sister Rose Cecilia and Mi- 
chelle Lundborg are co-chair- 
men of the committee. 



rebuilding the fine arts building 
which was destroyed in the 1961 
Bel Air fire. 

Sister Margaret Clare, CSJ, 
is "My Fair Lady" coordinator 
for both advance ticket reserva- 
tions and the ad book which will 
be distributed to alll,318guests. 

Prices for loge seats are $50 
each and $25 each for orchestra 
reservations. Tickets will be 
mailed 16 days before the bene- 
fit. 

Among show business per- 



sonalities who have already 
bought tickets are Jose Ferrer, 
Rosemary Clooney, Jerry Lewis, 
Dean Martin, Bobby Darrin, San- 
dra Dee, Lucille Ball, Bob Hope, 
Bonita Granville, Jack Wrather 
and Gail Patrick, 

Among those serving on the 
sponsors committee are Mrs. 
Clark Gable, Conrad Hilton, Ralph 
Bellamy, Irene Dunne, Bing 
Crosby, Jimmy Durante, Rhonda 
Fleming, Ann Blyth and Eddie 
Fisher. 



GREEN WEEK 



Mount Theme Explains 
All College Aspects 



Green Week, the traditional 
welcoming and orientation of in- 
coming students, began yesterday 
and will continue through Friday 
of this week. The junior class 
plans the week, 

M-O-U-N-T, the Green Week 
theme stresses the importance 
of becoming fully acquainted with 
all aspects of the college com- 
munity. The week is set aside 
to offer an experience ranging 
from "meeting and mixing" with 

Robbins Elected 
NSA President 

The culmination of the 
National Student Congress, the 
election of national officers, was 
especially exciting for the Cal- 
ifornia - Nevada - Hawaii Region 
this year. The Region's own 
favorite son candidate, Steve 
Robbins, UCLA, was elected 
President of the Association by 
acclamation when his only 
opponent, Ed Schwartz, Oberlin 
College, withdrew at the last min- 
ute. 

Steve, a recent UCLA grad- 
uate, served as NSA Coordinator 
at UCLA and as Regional Chair- 
man in 1964-63, when he started 
the Region on its way to becom- 
ing the best region In the U.S. 
This past year Steve has served 
as Chairman of the National 
Supervisory Board. 

Another UCLA delegate, 
Dennis Antenore, was chosen as 
Chairman of the Congress 
Steering Committee, after being 
re-elected as Southern Dis- 
trict Vice-Chalrman for theReg- 
ion. 



upperclassmen as well as new 
students to a final display of 
frosh "talent" at Frosh Frol- 
ics on Friday. 

Today the emphasis is on 
"Organizations." Wednesday is 
devoted to "Unity," learning the 
function of student governm. it. 

Thursday "New Notic.is" 
will be stressed. Senior-Frosh 
Hello Day will be held on this 
day. A frosh or senior with a 
"lucky" hello name tag will be 
the recepient of a free bid to the 
Fleur-de Lis Ball. 

Seniors will officially wel- 
come the freshmen at a formal 
tea, which will be held in the 
lecture hall at 4:00 p.m. Thurs- 
day. Faculty will also be pres- 
ent at the tea. 

A mixer will follow Frosh 
Frolics on Friday eveing. 

The "Green Week Decree" 
will be enforced by all juniors, 
as they find those new students 
who are not attending their as- 
signed meetings. 

"The final outcome of the de- 
cree remains to be seen," says 
Toni Propotnik, junior class 
president. Toni added that the 
Green Week program is arranged 
to benefit all new Mount students 
and to provide an excellent means 
of orientation. 



TOMORROW 
The View stoff invites all inter- 
ested students and foculty to on 
informal coffee hour. 

Visit us anytime between 3:00 
and 5:00 in the Publications 
Office. The office is located 
in the northwest corner, second 
floor Brady Hall. 
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Registrar Hears 
Varied Responses 

By SUE RAYCRAFT 

"Are you registered to vote?" 
"No, I don't think I am." 
"Would you like to register?" 
The door closed as the now ner- 
vous voice replied, "I'll have 
to wait and talk to my husband 
about it." 

In the next block an old man 
invited me in, and I explained 
my purpose and then called in 
a registrar. As I left he and 
his wife were telling the regis- 
trar I was a good luck piece 
for them -- I was the first per- 
son to attach any importance to 
whether or not they voted. 

In front of a supermarket an 
angy woman yelled at me, "Why 
won't your father hire me when 
I go to him for a job?" And two 
other women answered my query, 
"Are you registered to vote?" 
by refusing to even look my way. 
A voter registration cam- 
paign in a poor, predominantly 
ro neighborhood is a col- 
lection of these and many other 
reactions -- of fear and uncon- 
cern, of disbelief and hate, of 
interest and gratitude. It's an 
experience tliat one needs to com - 
pi nent her frequent appeals for 
equality and justice and defeat 
of °roposition 14. 

It's a reminder that200years 
of history won't be erased by 
one day's stamping of ballots; 
that poverty and ignorance are 
deeper and more far-reaching 
causes of America's problem 
than inability to live where one 
chooses: a house is just a place 
where you live for a time, while 
poverty can make any house un- 
livable and ignorance can keep it 
that way. 

The students I met and worked 
with this summer in the campaign 
against Proposition 14, and the 
adults we worked with and under 
are all committed to effecting 
a political change that will in 
some way aid in solving these 
deeper problems. Their back- 
grounds are varied, their motives 
and methods and comprehension 
of the task confronting them may 
differ. But they are each taking 
seriously the challenge of another 
dreamer ofdreams, "All this will 
not be finished in the first 100 
days, nor the first 1,000 days, 
nor in the life of this adminis- 
tration, nor even perhaps in our 
life time on this planet. But let 
us begin!" 

Student tutors needed for Mount 
Tutoriol Project. Contoct Sue 
Scott, 3K2. 

RELEVANCE 

When I accepted the View 
editorshiponMary'sDay.I stated 
that I expect the interested par- 
ticipation oftheMountcommunity 
in making the View a meaning- 
ful publication. 

We are a community 
committed to the pursuit of truth 
--truth developing the minds of 
its scholars; truth nourshing 
communication in a democratic 
society; truth preparing its 
scholars for democratic citizen- 
ship. 

Truth is realized by a full 
free Inquiry to all sides of a 
question. The college newspaper 
becomes relevant to the com- 
munity when it not only reports 
the news, but provides an open 
forum on its editorial page for 
the free expression of opinions. 
M.C.G. 

The opinions expressed on (hi g 
page do not necessarily express 
those of Mount St- Mary's Col- 
lego- The opinions published aro 
those of the Individual author. 
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Moral Paralysis 

There is a peculiar sort of moral para- 
lysis which imposes barriers within men 
of good will between the convictions to 
which they adhere and the actions which 
they adopt in implementing them. 

Its recurrence is familiar to each of us: 

A mayor of New York spoke with dismay 
of the slums of Harlem, but failed to act 
until the anarchy of riot corroded large 
sections of his city. 

A governor of Pennsylvania issued stern 
declarations of principle, but failed to act 
until his cause already had been lost. 

Thirty- seven families in a city apart- 
ment building failed to act while a woman 
was being murdered in the street below. 

All of these are symptoms of moral 
paralysis; and in each case, the cost of 
inaction invariably has discredited the re- 
servations of the diffident. 

Education, if it is to be education, must 
provide the antidote to moral paralysis. 

It is not a process of self-exclusion, but 
one of personal broadening and expansion. 

It is not the simple acquisition of fact, 
but the synthesis of fact with value, of 
reason with commitment, and of mind with 
matter. 

It is not the suppressor of resolution, 
but the foundations upon which convictions 
can be articulated and applied. 

There can be no boundaries imposed upon 
human thought, for thought by its very 
nature is limitless. 

There can be no schism between the 
brain, the heart, and the hand, for their 
coordination is what enables man to realize 
himself as man. 

There can be no suppression of the stu- 
dent as student, for the true student will 
not be suppressed. 

I quote from Kahil Gibran: "You have 
been told that, even like a chain, you are 
as weak as your weakest link." 

This is but half the truth. 

You are also as strong as your strong- 
est link. 

To measure you by your smallest deed is 
to reckon the power of the ocean by the 
frailty of its foam. 

The veil that clouds your eyes shall be 
lifted by the hand that wove it. 

The clay that fills your ears shall be 
pierced by the fingers that kneaded it; 

And you shall see; And you shall hear. 

This speech wos given by Ed Schwartz of Oborlin College ot tho NSA Con- 
gress in Minneapolis, Minnesota last summer. 



Tower of Ivory. . 

Early marriage puts an end to what is 
known as the freedom of youth. So too does 
early engagement in public affair s. f course, 
if you equate the freedom of youth 
with freedom from everything then 
it might be just as well to make 
a bee-line for the homestead or the 
marketplace. Better to be involved 
in some responsibility than to be 
just twiddling your thumbs. But ifl 
it should be that the freedom of I 
youth is freedom for something 
then it might be just a little bit 
unfortunate that so often it gets 

a scramble for 




thrown away ii 
or hustings. 

From what 
From marriage 
ciety. For what 
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husbands 



is the freedom of youth? 
_and taking care of so- 
is the freedom of youth? 
For furious debate, argument, study, read- 
ing about the foundations of marriage and 
taking care. It is not for making up one's 
mind and coming to conclusions and swing- 
ing into action. It is freedom for holding 
off as long as possible from care the while 
one courses madly through the arts and 
sciences, through philosophy and theology, 
carefree. No care at all? Care to learn how 
to examine all things. 

But surely experience is the best teach- 
er? True. Yet to benefit from its teaching 
you must be an apt pupil, and to be an apt 

Cupil you must have developed a mind capa- 
le of examining. Forget the summer ro- 
mances then. Take those national con- 
gresses with a pinch of salt. Get back 
into your ivory towers. The rest can 

wait. 



Keri Comments 



"Beginning is a gentle fare- 
well to yesterday and the birth 
of new hopes." 

Summer has come to an end 
for all of us -- we are now 
beginning a new year, for some 
of you this is your first year 
on the Mount campus, for others 
it is the last year. With this new 
beginning there is also new hope 
present within each of us — a 
certain hope that is vital to all 
members on any college cam- 
pus. 

Here at the Mount I feel that 
our student government takes 
a share in this new year hope. 
I believe that student govern- 
ment gives each of us an op- 
portunity to contribute to the 
success of the individual student 
and the college community, of 
which we are members. And thus, 
as individual members our per- 
sonal views concerning student 
government are extremely vital, 
for it is this type of public op- 
inion that acts as a true source 



of power in any functioning unit. 

Along with vocal opinions 
from the student body our govern- 
ment needs active participation 
during this new year from its 
members. For I see student gov- 
ernment as a central part of our 
educational process, this is true 
both in the training that it gives 
to those students involved in it 
and in the contribution it makes 
to the college'seducational objec- 
tives. Thus there should become 
an awareness by the student body 
of its existence and functions 
throughout the entire year. 

This year is viewed by your 
Executive Council as a year of 
continued progress and action 
for the college campus. This view' 
came to the foreground during 
a three day workshop consisting 
of intensive study and comment 
on the philosophy and value of 
student government. Each year 
the product of these discussions 
and evaluations result in Coun- 
cil establishing goals, with the 

(Continued on pg. 4) 
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USSPA Sets Policy 
At Third Congress 



The third annual United States 
Press Association conference 
opened on Tuesday, August 11 at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Welcomes were given by 
USSPA president Roger Ebert, 
i. CPS Director Dean Gottehrer, 
I Minnesota hosts Bonnie Marsh 
L^Blackmoor and Louis Burns. 
Greetings from several well- 
known government officials, in- 
cluding a telegram from Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson were 
received. 

EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 
1^ The technical problems of 
putting out a college newspaper 
were covered in Wednesday's 
workshops. The sessions in- 
cluded discussions of "tabloid 
makeup," "editorial page theory 
and practice," "news coverage" 
^J and "toward better college news- 
papers." The workshops were 
moderated by USSPA officers 
and members of the National 
Executive Board. 

The special problems in- 
volved in reporting the field of 
education was pointed out by a 
Wednesday speaker, Richard 
Kleeman, education editor for the 
Minneapolis Tribune. He de- 
tailed the aspects of such re- 
porting ranging from the local 
board of education to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Wednesday night's workshops 
dealt with the future of CPS 
and USSPA and with the wide 
field of freedom and respon- 
sibility of the student press. 

The final legislation which 
W began to take form in the early 
sessions not only provide a guide- 
line for the operation of the as- 
sociation, but is concerned with 
the maintenance ofan independent 
and responsible student press 
which is concerned with matters 
^S>f significance. 

After a tour of the combined 
offices of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune on Thursday morn- 
ing, the editors settled down to 
produce legislation for presen- 
tation at later legislative plenary 
sessions. 

FINAL LEGISLATION 

The plenary sessions con- 
vened Friday afternoon, and after 
hours of discussion through the 
next day, several pieces of legis- 
lation in various areas of the 
H student press concern were voted 
on by the delegates. 

Among the legislation adopted 
were: 

— Procedure for the 
missal of a student editor. 

-- Relations with other 
a dent press organizations. 

-- Maintenance of an 
forum through a procedure for 
maintaining a letters to the edi- 
tor column. 

— Approval of free access 
to news sources. 

-- Approval of a proposed 
J^ resolution before the American 
Association of University Pro- 
fessors which includes a section 
dealing with the freedom of the 
student press. 

Two resolutions dealing with 
a statement of principles regard- 
ing press freedom and respon- 
sibility, and a wide-ranging code 
of ethics to help guide college 
editors were also adopted by 
the USSPA delegates. 

DIVERSE VIEWS 
The conservative viewpoint 
in politics was presented in a 
speech by M. Stanton Evans, 
editor of the Indianapolis News, 
a member of the USSPA National 



dis- 



stu- 



open 



Advisory Board and author of 
"Revolt on the Campus." 

Evans presented a picture of 
modern conservatism in relation 
to its historical background. He 
differed from Republican presi- 
dential nominee Barry Goldwater 
on some points and also pointed 
out some seeming paradoxes in 
the liberal position. 

Another professional jour- 
nalist, Milburn P. Akers, editor 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, high- 
lighted the Saturday banquet. 
Akers said that he had shed all 
such labels as, "liberal" 
or "conservative" in the belief 
that government should be shaped 
more by man than by rigid 
doctrine. 

INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 

A glimpse into the inter- 
national student press came Fri- 
day night when representatives 
from four foreign press groups 
conducted a bi-lingual panel dis- 
cussion. 

Represented were officials of 
the Canadian University Press, 
the English-language student 
press association in Canada; 
Presse Estudiants Nationale, 
French language Canadian or- 
ganization; Associacion Nacional 
Prenza Estudiantil de Mexico, 
and the loosely organized press 
association of Brazil. 

The foreign student journal- 
ists said that they felt closer 
cooperation between their as- 
sociations and USSPA would 
foster better international re- 
lations. 

NEW OFFICERS 

New USSPA officers were in- 
stalled at the Saturday banquet 
after elections earlier that day. 

USSPA president Roger 
Ebert, immediate past editor of 
the Daily Hlini, outlined accom- 
plishments of the association at 
the banquet, specifically com- 
menting on what he called the 
"excellent quality of legis- 
lation" which was produced by 
this year's five day Congress. 

Tom DeVries, former NEB 
delegate from the central region, 
was selected as general sec- 
retary of USSPA. He will name 
another person to help him op- 
erate the Collegiate Press Ser- 
vice. This will be the first year 
that more than one person has 
manned the national USSPA of- 
fice. It was felt that as the 
association has grown, it has be- 
come impossible for one person 
to adequately produce the needed 
quantity and quality of CPS copy. 

Members from 61 United 
States college newspapers were 
present at the conference. 

CONGRESS NEWS 

USSPA delegates who re- 
mained for the National Stu- 
dent Association congress pub- 
lished a daily newspaper. The 
Congress News. 

The Congress News staff held 
a special interview with Senator 
Eugene McCarthy, the junior sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Andrei Gratchev, a represen- 
tative to NSA from die Stu- 
dent Council of the Soviet Un- 
ion and chief of the International 
Affairs section of the Commit- 
tee of Youth Organizations 
was also interviewed by the stu- 
dent press. 

View editor Mary Clare Gor- 
man served as copy editor for 
the Congress News and wrote 
several articles for the publica- 
tion. 



Freedom Party, Student Role 
Highlight Congress Debate 



The 17th National Student Con- 
gress convened this year at the 
University of Minnesota in Min- 
neapolis, August 16-27. This 
annual meeting is the legislative 
body of the National Student 
Association and as such 
formulates all the Association's 
policies and programs for the 
coming year. 

Attending the Congress are 
delegates from NSA members 
schools all over the U.S. and ob- 
servers from many other organ- 
izations and foreign unions of 
students. Serving as the voting 
delegate from the Mount was 
Sue Scott, NSA Coordinator, while 
Keri Szllagyi, Student Body Pres- 
ident acted as alternate, and 
Mary Clare Gorman, View Ed- 
itor, held observer status. 

At the opening plenary 
meeting the Congeess suspended 



3y SUE SCOTT 

the rules to consider the special 
resolution "Equal Protection 
Under the Law: Mississippi", 
Recognizing the pattern of dis- 
crimination that exists in Mis- 
sissippi which prevents Negroes 
from voting or participating in 
the party structures in the state, 
the resolution supported the for- 
mation of the Mississippi Free- 
dom Democratic Party as a 
"political framework in which all 
citizens of the state may par- 
ticipate regardless of race, "and 
urged that the Freedom Party 
be seated at theDemocratic Con- 
vention in Atlantic City. The 
passage of the resolution 
indicated the concern of many 
students over the problems in 
Mississippi and a special interest 
of NSA because of its partici- 
pation in the Mississippi Summer 
Project. 



Chicago -Mount 1964 



By SUE SCHANZ 



Seven Mount girls went East 
this summer taking Horace 
Greely's brother's advice. Their 
destination was Barat College in 
Lake Forest Illinois, north of 
Chicago. Over 100 college stu- 
dents from all over the country 
gathered here to participate in 
the College YCS Study Week in 
June. Theme of the Study Week? 
Students: Toward a Political 
Community. Purpose: a real- 
ization of the student's relation 
to politics and especially , the 
application of Christian prin- 
ciples (found in the Church's 
social doctrines and strengthened 
through participation in theMass) 
to the political situations of the 
day. 

Different from most student 
gatherings we did not follow a 26 
hour day schedule. Twice during 
the day there was free time 
to collect thoughts and meet 
people, and evening sessions also 
"officially" ended early. This 
was really indicative of the Study 
Week - time for reflection and op- 



portunities for personal dis- 
cussions. 

It is with this in mind - time 
for people to people contact and 
discussion - that we return to the 
Mount to renew our YCS groups 
and program on campus. Wehave 
nine enthusiastic Mounties for 
leaders in our groups Adrienne 
Barden, Cecelia Brewer, Mikie 
Dougherty, Noreen Emerson, Sue 
Fisher, Mary Clare Gorman, 
Maria Jones, Sue Reddy and 
Naomi Takeshita. Check boards 
for group times and leader / mod- 
erators. We have several gen- 
eral student gatherings planned 
for the Browsing Room - real 
casual "Come -All- YeVwhen 
we all have a chance to share 
our experiences in our Christian 
student community. YCS this 
year hopes to provide the Mount 
girl with a real encounter with 
Christ in the Mass, in the 
Church's teachings, and es- 
pecially in every student. So 
Come All Ye to really make 
this your year to be close to 
Christ. 



Equally exciting and much 
more crucial to NSA's basic pur- 
pose was the proposal known as 
the "Columbia Resolution." This 
year the Columbia University 
delegation's aim was to attempt 
to persuade the NSA to concern 
Itself only with issues which 
affect students in their role as 
students." This is actually 
NSA's purpose as stated in its 
own constitution but the inter- 
pretation of this clause conceived 
by Columbia differed sub- 
stantially from that of the 
Association in the last decade. 

The resolution which finally 
came to the floor forbid NSA 
from taking positions on social, 
moral or political issues, unless 
they had a direct causal bearing 
on students, in their educational 
milieu. Discussion over this 
proposal was heard everywhere 
from the dining room to the 
sub -committees during the entire 
Congress session, and the floor 
debate was the most intense and 
absorbing heard during the entire 
session. 

Speaking in favor of the pro- 
posal, Mary Meehan criticized 
those who view NSAas a forum 
to discuss the world's problems 
inl2days,whiletheuniversity"has 
forever to discuss these prob- 
lems." On the other side, Steve 
Robbins said, "We must act in 
a creative way within our society. 
We should not act as if we are 
in an ivory tower." The res- 
olution was killed by a motion 
to postpone Indefinitely, but a 
substitue resolution offered by 
Ed Schwartz, Oberlin College, 
which occasioned his now famous 
speech "Moral Paralysis," was 
not passed either. 

The Congress recognized that 
a basic philosphy concerning the 
role of NSA must be developed 
and that some restriction or 
"priorization" of legislation is 
necessary if the Congress is to 
be effective, but it rejected the 
severe and in a way arbitrary 
limitation that the Columbia 
resolution would have imposed on 
the Association. 



SPBC Discusses College 



It Is often difficult to re- 
capture the spirit of an event 
weeks after it has occured -- 
sometimes this is due to the fact 
that much of what we refer to 
as 'spirit' is merely in other 
words "momentary emotion- 
alism." This is not to infer 
that this type of emotionalism is 
unnecessary or unwarranted; 
however, often the true worth of 
an experience occures only In 
retrospect months after the 
event. This Is very true of the 
14th Annual Student Body Pres- 
idents Conference (SBPC) at 
which I represented Mount St. 
Mary's College from August 12 
to 16 in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The four day conference 
hosted top educators and admin- 
istrators to address the attend- 
ing student body presidents on 
the various roles of student gov- 
ernment. The speakers dis- 
cussed topics ranging from "The 
Development of Student Values 
in Higher Education" to "Student 
Government and the University 
Community." 

Each address that was de- 
livered at the conference stim- 
ulated continual discussion and 



By KERI SZILAGYI 

debate. This resulted, due to 
the fact that the majority of 
speeches presented one of two 
extreme opinions concerning the 
students role in the college. 
There were those who maintained 
that student government was on 
a strict decline in the United 
States as a result of the stu- 
dents themselves. Students were 
seen as too immature, too ir- 
responsible and universally too 
ill-prepared to handle any type 
of intensified committee work or 
research. Naturally, there were 
those present who were di- 
ametrically opposed to this at- 
titude. These felt that they 
should and must learn by doing 
and that on a whole they do pre- 
form extremely useful and ef- 
fective work which should entitle 
them to 'say' in any segment 
of the campus world. 

Following each speech the en- 
tire conference broke up into 
seminar groups of about twenty 
presidents. It is interesting to 
note here that these seminars 
served as the actual initiating 
force for the practical applica- 
tions extracted from the phil- 



osophies presented on student 
government. Ideas though for 
practical application did not rest 
merely on the seminar level. 

This process of discussion did 
not end here — through lunch, 
dinner and in the dorm people 
continued to ask questions and 
explain the existing represen- 
tation on their campus. This 
method was excellent in regards 
to being able to re-evaluate one's 
own student government in com- 
parison to others. And so it 
was during these various dis- 
cussions that I myself became 
more aware of the maturity of 
the student government on our 
campus. 

SBPC made 400 student gov- 
ernment leaders think-- think 
about philosophies, existing 
relationships with the students, 
faculty and administration and 
the present conditions on their 
individual campus. Thus, those 
attending the conference returned 
with a new insight and view to 
the role their students possessed, 
along with a knowledge of the 
potential that is student gov- 
ernment's. 
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Cajati Directs DEAN'S LIST 

Symphony 



Maestro Mario Cajati, 
conductor of the Downey Sym- 
phy Orchestra, former cel- 
list with the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra and a protege of Au- 
turo Toscanini, will direct the 
Mount Symphony during the 1964- 
65 season. The first meeting of 
the orchestra was held last night 
at the Mount campus. 

The Chamber Music group 
will be coached by Manuel Com- 
pinsky, well known violinist with 
the Compinsky Trio and award 
winning coach of Southern Cali- 
fornia ensembles. 

Dr. Robert C. Lawes, asso- 
ciate professor of music, 
will direct Musicianship I, a com- 
prehensive study of music 
through the Renaissance by 
means of analysis and imitative 
writing. 

A music recital will be held 
each Tuesday at 1:00 p.m. in the 
lecture hall. 



DTC Displays 



ican Art 



The first exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture by famed ar- 
tist Lee Mullican in Southern 
California since 1961 will be at 
the downtown campus Fine Arts 
Gallery beginning Monday, Sept. 
28. 

Mullican's work has been ex- 
hibited at very important art 
events in both the United States 
and Europe during the past 
15 years. 

His works are among the col- 
lection of the Los Angeles 
County Art Museum, the Pasa- 
dena Museum and the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York. 

Jack Hooper, art department 
chairman, said hours for the 
Mullican exhibition will be daily 
except Saturday from 1 to 4, 
and Fridays from 7 to 10 p.m. 
There is no admission charge. 

The show closes Oct. 21. 

S-CTA Hosts 
Orientation 

The Student California Teach- 
er Association will host an Orien- 
tation Tea on Friday, September 
25. 

S - CTA State Secretary, 
Camilla Tortoreto will describe 
the function of the professional 
organization on the state level. 

Mount S - CTA are officers 
President Roberta Duffield, vice- 
president Florence Frary, sec- 
retary Mary Eck, and social 
chairman Ann Kilgore. They will 
explain S - CTA's role on tli 
Mount campus. 



Dean's List for the Spring Semes- 
ter of 1964. Grade point of 3.3 
or higher for the Spring Semes- 
ter. 

SENIORS 
Leigh Albizati 
Janice Ambersley 
Kathleen Baker MacCambridge 
Judy Bridges 
Patricia Chapman 
Lawreen Crain 
Maureen Crean 
Roberta Duffield 
Barbara Hong 
Pearl Koh 
Eileen Murphy 
Carola Peus 
Carole Rounds 
Janine Sweeney 
Patricia Stahoski 
Camilla Tortoreto 
Marjorie Yamamoto 
Nancy Sullivan 

JUNIORS 
Elizabeth Delany 
Gloria Dougherty 
Anita Grimes 
Ann King 
Cheryl Lucken 
Nelly Penaloza 



Martha Sanchez 
Sue Scott 

SOPHOMORES 
Anne Baehr 
Adrienne Barden 
Ruth Bilek 
Frances Fisher 
Mary Kay Fusek 
Debby Greaney 
Maria del Carmen Martin 
Barbara Minetti 
Julie Reid 
Sally Youle 
Special -- 3.7 and higher 

SENIORS 
Diane de Anda (3.73) 
Emily Deutsch (3.77) 
Patricia Deitzel (3.67) 
Diane Lawlor (3.70) 
Gail Robinson (3.71) 
Mary Ann Stocker (3.70) 

JUNIORS 
Elizabeth DeRijk (3.88) 
Alene Finn (3.81) 
Marie Gummersheimer (3.72) 
JoAnn Roberts (3.82) 

SOPHOMORES 
Jan Brown (4.00) 
Sue Fisher (3.70) 
Peggy Goodson (3.80) 



CPS Specializes 
In Education 



NEWS BRIEFS 



Mr. Leo Fecht has been 
asked to participate in the art 
exhibit at Valyermo during their 
festival of September 26-27. 



Dr. John Meany presented a 
paper at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Psychological As- 
sociation on September 7. He 
served as chairman of a sym- 
posium entitled "Searching Hu- 
manistic Values" at the national 
meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 



Dr. Daphne Bennett attended 
the University of Oxford Inter- 
national Summer School special- 
izing in Jacobean Drama. She al- 
so spent time in Stratford upon 
Avon for the Shakspeare cen- 
tenary celebrations. 



The MSCMC Model United 
National delegation for 1965 has 
been assigned the country of 
Ceylon to represent at the Wes- 
tern Division MUN conference 
to be held in April at the Clare- 
mont Associated Colleges. 

Those wishing to join the 
MUN delegation must enroll in 
PS 132, Politics in Emergent 
Areas to be given this fall by 
Mr. Delahanty. 



Anyone desiring information 
concerning the MUN should con- 
tact Mr. Delahanty, Ann Kil- 
gore, Carrie Ann Skirlick, or 
Michael Mclntyre. 



On Saturday, September 19, 
the seniors will enjoy an after- 
noon beach picnic with male 
guests from senior classes and 
graduate schools in the area. 



Tri-Sorority will host the 
Founder's Day Tea on October 
11 for the entire student body 
and their mothers. 



The Collegiate Press Ser- 
vice, subsidary of the United 
States Student Press Associa- 
tion is a cooperative student - 
run news service. It is accurate, 
authoritative, rapid, and com- 
plete coverage of the student 
and youth fields. 

CPS provides student news- 
papers and other subscribers 
with rapid, in depth coverage of 
all major national and interna- 
tional student, youth, and educa- 
i tional news events. 

The service also provides 
subscribers with .well-writ- 
ten feature articles and depth 
pieces on such diverse and im- 
portant subjects as: federal aid 
to education, the International 
Student Conference, the Na- 
tional Student Association, is- 
sues in higher education, stu- 
dent welfare, the Peace Corps, 
fraternities, sororities, and 
many other topics of wide in- 
terest to United States stu- 
dent readers. 

Most of the coverage and fea- 
ture material available through 
CPS is not available to student 
newspapers through any other 
source. 

As a cooperative newsser- 
vice, CPS is directly responsi- 
ble to the papers participating 
in the co-operative. Policies and 
operational techniques of the ser- 
vice come under close scrutiny 
at each annual National Congress 
of the Student Press, and the 
day-to-day operation of the 
service is supervised by the 
national officers and the National 
Executive Board of the USSPA. 

The General Secretary of the 
USSPA serves as the Director 
of the Collegiate Press Service, 
and is responsible for the staff, 
bureaus, and operation of the 
service, under the direction and 
supevision of the NEB and the 
annual USSPA Congress. 

The View joined USSPA last 
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Honors At Entrance Fall 1964 







Based on high transcript grade point 
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overage and CEEB score. 

Macek, Kathryn 
Manion, Maryhelcn 
Mann, Sandra 
Mclcher, Judith 
Murawski, Joan 
O'Horo, Colleen 
Plautz, Carol 
Pohl, Teri 
Ponch 

Ponczocha, Patricia 
Richords, Kathleen 
Schlichte, Marian 
Schneider, Mary 
Sencsac, Mary 
Stevens, Martha 
Stoering, Ruth 
Titchener, Suson 
Toscano, Liberata 
Wtlnderlich, Alice 
Zilles, Barbara 



Mount St. Mary's welcomes 
twenty-seven new faculty mem- 
bers as it begins its 39th aca- 
demic year. 

Sister Genevieve Louise, Ph. 
D., professor of business and 
economics at the College of St. 
Rose, Albany, N.Y. will be ex- 
change professor with Sister 
Catherine Therese, Ph.D. of the 
Mount campus for the 1964-65 
academic year. 

Sister Cornelia Mary, who 
taught at the Mount two years 
ago, is now returning to the 
Downtown campus while Mr. 
Martin Woods joins the staff at 
the Mount. 

Miss Sarah Esgate, formerly 
a teaching assistant at UCLA and 
a doctoral candidate, will replace 
Mr. William Graham who has 
returned with his family to the 
University of Toronto to com- 
plete his doctoral work. 

New members in the depart- 
ment of modern languages are: 
Mrs. Renee Sone, Ph.D. who 
will teach French on both cam- 
puses; Mr. Curtis Millner will 
teach Spanish on both campuses; 
Sister Luis Mary will replace 
Sister Hildegarde and teach Span- 
ish on the Mount campus. 

Dr. Francois H. LaPointe, 
Miss Arelene Przanowski, and 
Miss Ora Hook will join the 
psychology department. 

Mr. John A. Carpenter, a 
doctoral candidate, will take Dr. 
Young's place in the Education 



Department. 

Dr, Ruth Hoffman will teach 
sociology. Mr. Richard Hovan- 
nisian, a doctoral candidate at 
UCLA, joins the history depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Robert Lawes, Mr. Mario 
Cajati and Mr. Charels Fierro 
are new members of the music 
department. 

New secretarial science 
teachers at the DTC are Mr. 
Francis Shiefk, Sister Martin 
Aloysius, and Miss Madelyn 
Stout. 

Dr. Herbert Kordan and Mr. 
Joseph Arditti will teach biolo- 
gical sciences, while Sister Ray- 
mond Joseph joins the physical 
sciences department. 

The art department welcomes 
Mr. Patrick O'Neill, Mr. Mit- 
suru Kataoka and Mr. Donald 
Chipperfield. 

Miss Barbara Hudziak is in 
the nursing deparmient. 

Full-time librarians Lucia 
Yao and Jeannette Lin have 
joined the Mount faculty. 



Youth is a time of challenge; 
and chal lenge octs as an essential 
coto lyst to growth and maturity. 

. from Sen. 

Claiborne Pell (R.I.) "Youth's 
Time of Challenge" May 19, 1964. 



' 



year. Several CPS releases ap- 
peared in the paper last year. 
The Press Service Office is 
in Philadelphia. 

KERI... 

(Continued from pg. 2) 

entire student body in mind. Ex- 
ecutive Council goals then act as 
guidelines to be followed and re- 
ferred too throughout the year v 

What do we discuss for thr< 
days? It is hoped that we have 
an opportunity to touch upon all 
major issues and even on a few 
minor items. The council op- 
ened its first session with a 
study of the actual philosphy.<. 
behind student government — 
this is often a difficult area to 
define, but here the basis for 
the Council functioning as a unit 
comes into being. Agreement is 
necessary on certain basics of 
this philosophy -- for it is this \> 
that permeates the tone of the'' 
Council for one full year. Once 
a certain philosophical basis is 
achieved specific issues are then 
introduced for discussion. These 
are topics such as NSA, Self- 
Study, SPEC and the Dean's Coun- 
cil which are viewed with the 
relationship to the structure 
student government on our cam- 
pus. 

A year though cannot be 
planned in merely three days 
and this certainly was not the 
attempt of the Executive Coun-^ 
cil Workshop. Our purpose was 
primarily to consolidate ideas in 
view of previous discussions with 
the strong hope that action will 
result. 

This is all a beginning, but 
beginnings are so very important. 
Even as we look around at the 
physical aspects of our Mount 
campus we see thai necessity 
calls for a beginning -- even if 



of 






that beginning rests merely in / 
the thoughts of one person. Our J 
new building was once only a . 
thought -- today it is much more . 
— it has taken on a shape and it 
has become a reality in our life. 
This is much the same with stu- 
dent government. Beginnings are 
thoughts extracted from Council 
members, but it now takes the co- 
operation and participation from 
the entire student body, to 
bring these thoughts into a real- 
ity. 

With this in mind, I sincere- 
ly request that you make the ef- 
fort to become aware of your col- 
lege community. You must take 
the time to give to it in order 
to feel a part of the atmosphere 
and life present at the Mount. 
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DTC Exhibits Library Exhibits 



Mulli 



ican 



Art 



Lee Mullican, of Santa Mon- 
ica, one of California's best 
known artists, will have a one- 
man exhibition of painting, sculp- 
ture and drawing, his first locally 
since 1961. It will be held at 
the Fine Arts Gallery of Mount 
St. Mary's College, 815 W. Adams 
Blvd., from September 28 - 
October 21. 

The majority of the canvases 
have been completed during the 
past year while Mullican was 
working on a grant from the Uni- 
versity of California's Institute 
for Creative Arts. 

Mullican, 45, a native of 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, had his 
first one-man exhibition at the 
San Francisco Museum of Art in 
1949. Since that time, the artist 
has been granted 27 one-man 
exhibitions in the United States 
and has participated in 28 group 
shows, including the 1962 "Fifty 
California Artists" exhibition at 
New York's Whitney Museum. 

His last Southern California 
exhibition was at the Pasadena 
Museum in 1960. During 1959- 
60 he worked in Italy on a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship in painting, 
culminating in an exhibition in 
Rome at the Rome-New York Art 
Foundation. 

Mullican has participated in 
many of the most important na- 
tional and international shows, 
such as the Corcoran Biennial, 
the Carnegie International, the 
University of Illinois exhibition 
of American painting and sculp- 
ture, the Biennale in San Paolo, 



Brazil and the Boston Arts Festi- 
val. 

There will be no admission 
charge for the Mullican exhibi- 
tion. 

Gallery hours are 1:00 P.M. 
to 4:00 P.M. Monday to Friday; 
1:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. Sundays 
and 7:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
Friday evenings. 

Mount Faculty 
Joins AAUP 

A chapter of the American 
Association of University Pro- 
fessors was formed on the Mount 
campus last year. The AAUP, 
a professional organization is 
open to all college and univer- 
sity teachers. 

There is a twofold aspect to 
AAUP: it is a professional or- 
ganization which attempts to help 
individual faculty members, and 
secondly, it is committed to serv- 
ing theentire college community. 
The main goals of the association 
are academic freedom and 
tenure. 

AAUP officers were elected 
at the first meeting of the chapter 
this year. Dr. Ronald Oard is 
president, Mr. James Delahanty, 
vice president, and Miss Marie 
Zeuthen, secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Oard said that the ex- 
istence of AAUP on this campus 
is a ' 'plus" and is helpful during 
accreditation time. 




"The Arrival of Quctzalcoatl," 60x50 oil on canvas, is among 75 
paintings, constructions and drawings of famed artist Lee Mullican 



Expand Interest 

Library display cases, table 
and bulletin boards are arranged 
to encourage the student to ex- 
plore other fields of interest 
than her own, to help her keep 
abreast of events and to broaden 
her interests generally. 

Currently two bulletin boards 
call attention to Vatican Council 
II and the concern of Catholics. 
The large bulletin board on the 
stack floor displays the Yale 
Reports, printed radio talks or- 
iginally given by competent 
people on a variety of subjects. 
Examples are: Contemporary 
Music, The True Purposes of 
Education, Frontiers of Medical 
Research, Alcohol and the Citi- 
zen, Responsible Nuclear Policy, 
Freedom vs Authority inRussian 
Literature, Conversation with 
C.P. Snow, The Church and Civil 
Rights. 

In the exhibit cases in the 
foyer the display "Reading for 
an Age of Change" loaned by 
the American Library Associa- 
tion is on view. Books are 
grouped according to five areas: 
Space Science, The Contempor- 
ary Arts, Freedom of the Mind, 
Expanding Population in a Shrink- 
ing World, and The World of 
Economics. On the display table 
are guides written by outstand- 
ing authorities in each of these 
fields, duplicates of the books in 
the exhibit cases and leaflets 
about the series. This provides 
an excellent opportunity to obtain 
information on new developments 
in these fields of knowledge where 
rapid change is taking place. The 
subjects are contemporary and 
significant, dealing with new di- 
rections in thinking and live Is- 
sues. 

This exhibit is loaned to Mount 
St. Mary's College from Septem- 
ber 19 to October 3. We hope 
it will stimulate many to read 
along these lines and perhaps 
encourage groups to study and 
discuss books in one or other of 
the areas. 

View Achieves 
'All Catholic' 

For the third consecutive year 
the View has been ALL-Catholic 
by the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion. 

The Association rates college 
newspapers and news magazines 
on the basio of diffusion of Cat- 
holic thought and promotion of 
Catholic activity. Among the 
other factors considered are ser- 
vice to the school and its com- 
munity, editorial content, ap- 
pearance, consistency in style, 
headline construction, and accur- 
acy and application of art to the 
news and features. 

In a rating range from fair 
to excellent, the View scored 
good and excellent consistently. 




Convocation 



Convocation, held September 
23, followed rather than was part 
of Green Week so that Freshmen 
could formally be received into 
Mount life as a part of it rather 
than apart from it. 

This year, the ceremony was 
held in the Little Theatre where 
Freshman Martha Stevens was 
invested in the academic dress -- 
cap and gown — by Sister Rebec- 
ca. Martha's name was selected 
Since the class does not have a 
president. As Martha received 
her cap, each student capped her- 
self. 



Following Sister Rebecca's 
keynote address, Student Body 
President Keri Szilagyi told the 
freshmen about their role in the 

Mount community. Keri also ac- 
cented the honour code which 
should be implemented into every 
phase of our lives. Keri then 
went on to give some of the 
history of academic dress. 

The address was ended with 
the challenge of a liberal educa- 
tion and the responsibility of the 
students to it and her role as an 
educated woman in the world. 



Sister Observes 
Liturgical Week 



By FRANCES FISHER 

An auditorium filled to its 
15,000 capacity; a chorus of 
voices raised in divine praise, 
accompanied by a huge organ, 
trumpets, and drums; an altar 
stark in its simplicity and re- 
miniscent of the first Eucharistic 
table at which Christ fed His 
apostles; and an English Mass. 

These were but a few of the 
revolutionary aspects of the first 
Mass to be offered in English 
in the United States at the Lit- 
urgical Week conference meeting 
in St. Louis this past summer. 

Sister Genevive Louise, new 
to the Mount faculty this year, 
attended this milestone event and 
her enthusiasm typifies the feel- 
ing underlying the ecumenical 
movement now afoot. Sister told 
of the overwhelming number of 
delegates to the conference, 
"many Protestants, even bis- 
hops, and Jews," young people, 
college age men and women 
evincing particular interest. 

The conference took as its 
theme "The Challenge of the 
Council: Person, Parish, 
World." More specifically, "the 
meeting examined the Constitu- 
tion on the Sacred Liturgy pro- 
mulgated by the Second Vatican 
Council and what it means to the 
worship of the Church." 



Representatives of every fac- 
tion involved in the renovation of 
the liturgy were present — ed- 
ucators, Bible scholars, musi- 
cians, artists, architects. "The 
meeting became a showcase of 
experiments and various sugges- 
tions and ideas about how Catho- 
lics can derive full meaning from 
the prime liturgical function, the 
Mass, from related services such 
as reception of the sacraments 
and Bible study in addition to 
Church art and music." 

Sister related some of the 
comments made by Cardinal Rit- 
ter in regard to the debate aris- 
ing from the Church's new trends 
toward change and in response 
to queries about the force of the 
newly decreed Constitution on the 
Sacred Liturgy: "We dare not 
reject the Holy Spirit. It's the 
law. It is a constitution. It's 
promulgated. It is as much a 
doctrine as any doctrine we have, 
any of our beliefs. It is not a 
dogmatic affair, but it is manda- 
tory." 

Soon the general body of the 
Church will experience the won- 
derful privilege of more complete 
participation in the "drama of 
the Eucharistic feast." The first 
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Open Forum Discusses Proposition 14r 



At last week's editorial board meeting, I suggested 
that the VIEW staff write an editorial advocating aNo 
vote on Proposition 14. Some of the board members 
disagreed with my proposal. Since the View trys to 



represent community thinking on its editorial page, 
the following forum of opinion is presented for your 
consideration. 

M.C.G. 



_ - 



No on 14 



Yes on 14 







Freedom of R esidence 

The heart of the question is whether all 
Americans are to be afforded equal rights 
and equal opportunity; whether we are going 
to treat our fellow Americans as we want to 
be treated ... President John F. Kennedy. 

Proposition 14 is not a legal or legislative 
matter alone; it is a moral issue as old as 
the scriptures and as clear as the American 
constitution. The key statement in the pro- 
position forbids any action by state or local 
agencies which would deny, limit, or abridge: 

"... the right ofany person who is willing 
or desires to sell, lease or rent any part of 
all of his real property, to decline to sell, 
lease or rent to such person or persons as 
he, in his absolute discretion chooses. 11 

Prominent legal authorities, including the 
deans of three law schools have pointed out 
that the proposition would not only forbid the 
legislature from ever enacting legislation 
to prevent housing discrimination, but itwould 
prohibit the courts from creating legal re- 
medies for those who are hurt by discrimi- 
natory actions of property owners. 

Proposition 14 is frequently equated with 
the repeal of the Rumford Fair Housing Act. 
but the initiative would not specifically repeal 
the act. Instead, a YES vote on 14 would 
nullify the provisions of the Rumford, Unruh, 
and Hawkins acts. 

The Rumford Act, which was passed in 
1963, received overwhelming majorities inthe 
state Senate and Assembly. The law simply 
states that the same standards of selection 
must apply to all. A property owner need not 
sell or rent to another person who does not 
meet the owners standards so long as the 
owner does not base the refusal on the ap- 
plicants religious beliefs or race. 

The public authority has judged that there exists in California 
such conditions wide-spread enough, serious enough, and of long 
standing that require the intervention of the public power to remedy 
them. When it comes to racial discrimination, the state cannot 
be indifferent or neutral. The state is constitutionally bound by the 
14th amendment to be against discrimination. 

It should be further pointed out that non-white population of 
Los Angeles represented 7.1% of the total as of July I, 1959. The 
proportion of the population is almost four times as great as the 
percentage of new dwelling units made available. For the most part, 
these new units that have been made available have been on a 
segregated basis in four areas of the county -- Pacoima, Watts, 
Willowbrook, and North Compton. This indicates that the non-white 
population is as effectively excluded from most residential real 
property as they are from the Mississippi voting polls and lunch 
counters. 

There is certainly a need for a fair housing law in California. The 
Rumford Act, which has been in existence for a year, has not 
caused property values to drop; instead the selling prices of homes 
is up. Over 100 cases have been handled during the year . Fifty 
of the cases were dismissed; 53 cases were settled by concilia- 
tion; and one test case has gone to the courts. Only three of the 
cases dealt with, involved individual home owners. The administra- 
tion of the law so far is significant evidence that it safeguards in- 
dividual riqhts. The fair housing law is reasonable: it reasonably 
regualtes, but does not take away the rights of the citizen in relation 
to his property; it provides reasonable avenues of redress and 
appeal for accuser and accused. Conciliation, persuasion, and 
relatively mild penalties make the Rumford Act a mild kind of law. 

"The freedom to obtain equal access to housing is among the 
foremost of preferred freedoms in a civilized society," said State 
Real Estate Commissioner Milton M. Gordon's attorneys. 

"Every human being has the right to freedom of movement 
and of residence " Pope John XXIII, Pacem in Terris. 

Proposition 14 is not only a legal issue; the morality of the issue 
is paramount. Pacem in Terris says that every human being is a 
person endowed by nature with intelligence and free will. Flowing 

directly and simultaneously from his very nature are rights and duties 
which are universal, inviolable and inalienable. Man has the right to 
life and to the means which are necessary and suitable for the proper 
development of life. 

Housing is one of man's basic needs on the economic level. De 

con't on page 3 




Freedom of Choice 



The California' 
Real Estate Associa- 
tion (CREA) has pub- 
licly taken a stand up- 
on Proposition 14. It 
is advocating a yes 
vote on the measure.'' 
Why yes? Most as- 
suredly not because 
the entire CREA is 
comprised of bigots-- 
rather because the 
body sees in the Rum--", 
ford "Fair Housing"' 
Act the germs of a 
monstrous misappro- 
priation of power by 
the state. 

St. Tomas 
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Summa Theological 

treats of the role of 
the state in relation to 
law: 

The immediate end 
of human law is men's 
uti lity. 

Summa Theologi- 
ca, la-2ae, xcv. 3 
Human law cannot for- 
bid all and everything 
that is against virtue: 
it is enough that it. 
forbids deeds against- 
community life; the 
remainder it tolerates 
almost as if they were 
licit, not indeed be- 



cause they are approved, but because 
they are not punished. 
Summa Theologica, 2a-2ae, Ixxvii, I ad I 

Proposition 14--an initiative measure 
aimed at nullification of certain areas of the 
Rumford Act which gives the state the rights 
to exercise police power in regard to cases 
of alleged discrimination in housing contracts 
--illustrates the misuse of human law's prime 
function as interpreted by St. Thomas. 

The real issue behind Proposition 14 seems 
to me to be not one of civil rights or liber- 
ties, but rather a question of the power held^, 
by the state and its subsequent limitations. 

Under the present legislation in Ca lifornia, 
the state may interfere in negotiations. Is 
such power as a policeman for "men's own 
utility ' (in the sense of good or and harmony 
between men)? Has the Rumford Act in truth, 
promoted harmony and the community good? 
I don't believe so--rather it has posed a real 
threat to both peace and unity. Thus I feel 
that it should be nullified and I seek a yes 
voteon Proposition 14 to accomplish this nul- 
lification. 

By voting yes on 14, one is not, as the 
measure's foes cite, "legalizing hatred." The 
absence of a law to prohibit descrimination 
does not presuppose that the state condones 
such practices any more than the absence 
of laws condemning adultery presupposes that 
the state condones the situation. There is v 
unanimity among the public that the state 
should not legislate moral codes for adultery, 
a problem seen as private; in the same light, 
has it the right to legislate a moral code 
concerning the privacy entailed in contracts 
for property. Human law cannot forbid all 

and everything that is against virtue," nor is-- 
it her place to attempt such legislation. 

The state has every right to forbid "deeds 
against community life." The point at issue 

con't on page 3 
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Is a Teacher in the House I NEWS BRIEFS I Turnstile Craze 




FATHER 
O'REILLY 



Though doctors are said to cause healing, 
they themselves are the first to admit that 
their role is an exterior one of stimulating 
nature to heal itself. The patient 
is not "made" well, he "gets" 
well. Nobody can get well for 
him, he must do it for himself. 
Yet he cannot do it by himself. 
Doctors are needed. 

Inasmuch as ''doctor" means 
''teacher" in the original Latin, 
it is satisfying to observe that 
though teachers can be said to 
cause understanding, yet they 
themselves will not deny that, as with medi- 
cine, the teachers role is an exterior one of 
stimulating the mind to see for itself. The 
student is not "made" wise. He "becomes" 
wise. Nobody can see for him, he must see 
for himself. Yet he cannot come to see by 
himself. Teachers are needed. 

Should it surprise us that as doctors can 
unwittingly get in the way of the healing pro- 
cess, teachers can unwittingly get in the way 
of the learning process. Both are difficult 
arts. Yet patients are not more critical of 
doctors than students are of teachers, but 
foolishly. For to expect perfection in teach- 
ers is as unreasonable as to expect per- 
fection in students. 

What then shall we say of teachers of 
sacred doctrine, healers of souls? St. Paul 
gives the answer. "I planted, Apollo watered, 
but God gave the increase". Here, not even 
the patient, still less the doctor, can boast. 
There is One who teaches and saves. And 
if we should complain that His ministers 
often get in the way of truth and grace, 
consider the difficulty of their art and the 
poverty of our own response. 



AAUP 



con't from page 1 

"Other pro- 
fessors are attracted to colleges 
that ascribe to AAUP goals and 
have an active chapter on 
campus," Dr. Oard said. 

The Mount AAUP chapter is 
required to meet four times a 



year, but the officers indicated 
that they will probably meet 
more often. 

AAUP membership is volun- 
tary. At the present time about 
1500 colleges have AAUP chap- 
ters. Over 60,00 professors are 
members of the organization. 



Mr. Pierre N. Fortis, Mount 
French Instructor, recently re- 
ceived a "Pease Barker Memor- 
ial Fund" fellowship from UCLA 
for the year 1964-65. The fel- 
lowship will aid Mr. Fortis in 
his graduate studies and re- 
search. 
#<<#»:< »:< * $ « 

Sister Paulanne, Food and 
Nutrition Instructor of the Home 
Economics Department, attended 
the 47th annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association 
in Portland, Oregon last summer. 

The S-CTA State Leadership 
conference will be held October 
2-3 at the California Teacher 
Association headquarters in Bur - 
lingame. 
* ******$ 

Lambda Iota Tau, the English 
honor society will hold an induc- 
tion on November 12. 

L.I.T. requirements are: 9 
units of literature, 3.0 in Eng- 
lish, and a cumulative grade point 
of 2.5. 
* * # a * * * * * . * 

A formal tea was held in 
Doheny Hall last Friday to wel- 
come the freshmen to the Down- 
town Campus. 

After a short tour of Doheny 
Hall, the students were served 
refreshments in the Ship Room. 
In keeping with the special oc- 
casion, crystal candelabra, once 
used by Mrs. Doheny, decorated 
the table. 



At present, a small commit- 
tee of five girls meets once a 
month with other members of 
the Red Cross College Board. 
Libby Goss, Lupe Lopez, Kathy 
King, Pat Thompson and Cathy 
Govaller represent the DTC at 
these meetings and plan visits 
to hospitals, homes for the aged 
or mentally ill, and orphanages. 



By Kathryn Kenyon 
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Residence .. 

facto segregation in housing compounds man's economic existence. 
Open housing is a prerequisite to securing equal educational op- 
portunities and to creating community understanding. 

In making a mora I judgement the most basic questions are those of 
human dignity and the fundamental equality of all men. The United 
States was built on the idea that all men are created equal. Persons 
are accepted on basis of their real worth and their ability to contri- 
bute to our society. The community which forces rigid patterns of 
conformity to certain racial, social, and economic systems event- 
ually becomes sterile. The community that welcomes each family 
and each person in terms of what they have to contribute to the 
community will provide great cultural growth and enrichment. 

In passing the Rumford, Unruh and Hawkins acts, the state has 
made it a matter of public policy to condemn the injustices in the 
field of housing. Now the decision is up to the California voter. 

Religious leaders, political leaders, labor leaders, student lead- 
ers, and prominent citizens are urging a No vote on Proposition 14. 
Hundreds of churches, civic organizations, clubs, newspapers, 
and radio and television stations have denounced the real estate 
lobby's proposed constitutional amendment. Governor Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown and Senator Pierre Salinger have gone on record 
opposed to Proposition 14. On August 20, 1964, the California- 
Nevada-Hawaii Region of the United States National Student Organi- 
zation unanimously passed a resolution opposing Proposition 14. 
Later, the entire NSA Congress passed a resolution opposing the 
proposition in a bill entitled The Student in theUrban North. 

Our Constitution affirms that all men are created equal. It is 
our task, our obligation to reaffirm this belief on November 3. 

"Let us not love merely in word or with the tongue, but in 
action, in reality." St. John 3:18 

M.C.G. 
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in Proposition 14 is whether the state can 
expand that right to justify legislation of af- 
fairs not necessarily injurious to community 
life. y 

To those of us who feel that such ex- 
pansion of power represents a grave threat 
to all rights long held sacred, a yes vote on 
proposition 14 is vital. Frances fisher 



The opinions expressed on 
this page do not necessarily 
express those of Mt. St. 
Mary's College. The opin- 
ions published are those of 
the individual author. 



Turnstiles in college libraries 
have hit the country like a craze. 
We are being told what to do, 
because as we stand in line 
to have books and totebags 
checked we are forming a habit. 
Do we think or wonder why our 
library has installed them? 

Turnstiles are a sign of 
progress. And they are a sign 
that enrollment has reached 
beyond the limits of group hon- 
esty. Yet we do not seem to 
realise that one part of this 
dishonesty is merely inconsider- 
ation. It is taking books from 
the library without thinking. 

Because we do not think, we 
are not free. Liberty makes us 
far more human, less bondmen 
to convention, because we can 
choose. Yet we have needlessly 
given up a part of our freedom. 
We are being told what to do 
by enforced rule. Checking books 
and totebags becomes automatic 
quickly. This is the freedom 
we are giving ourselves--habit. 

As a Catholic college, most 
of us have had a thorough Catho- 
lic education to the point where 
lectures and lessons on morality 
naturally pass through our heads 
from one ear to the other and 
out again without thought. And 
although that is part of being 
human, taking books is not. 
Our rate of missing books is 
uncomfortably high in com- 
parison with state instutions. We 
might ask why. We ought to be 
capable of an honor system be- 
cause as Catholics we stress 
honesty and because we are such 
a small college. 

Mr. Breen, SMCC Librarian, 
states that approximately $2,500 
worth of books and periodicals 
are annually missing from their 
library used by 12,000 students. 
Our Mount has an annual loss 
of at least $300-$400 worth, says 
Sister Catherine Anita, and our 
student body is only 600! UCLA 
with their annual circulation of 
418,076 books (1963-64 statistics) 
4,066 books are lost, Mr. Moore, 
Librarian, declares. Yet at 
a mlnimun that is $32,528 per 
24,000 students. 

These are our closest fellow 
colleges, yet as a Catholic 
college our honesty rate is no 
higher. 

We have had to give up a 
certain amount of freedom which 
these other colleges do not have 
(both SMCC and UCLA have turn- 
stiles), because we have not sh- 
own responsibility commen- 
surate to such freedom. But it 
seems to be alarmingly accepted 
in our stride. Do we prefer 



Sister ...c 
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Sunday of Advent, November 29, 
will be the date for the uni- 
versal use of the vernacular. 
Sister Genevive Louise 
spoke of such innovations as a 
whole wheat host which must be 
chewed; of reception of the 
Eucharist standing to hasten the 
vast number of communicants and 
to give the priest a position of 
greater dignity; of the Offertory 
procession in which representa- 
tives ofall members of the Mysti- 
cal Body carried ciboria contain- 
ing unconsecrated hosts to the al- 
tar for the Consecration, this 
reporter couldn't help but appre- 
ciate thegreat strides being made 
in the Church toward a true 
community spirit in the Mass. 
No longer will it be the shadowy 
figure kneeling next to you num- 
bling his rosary — now the many 
will be one in the most thrilling 
drama ever re-enacted. 



habit to our ability to think? 
The turnstiles have been put 
in because missing books are an 
Inconvenience and an un- 
necessary expense. But only th- 
rough thinking of their value 
will they aid in a real mat- 
uration for ourselves. We CAN 
show that responsibility needed 
for a freedom which is ours 
for the asking. 

Letters... 

Dear Editor: 

Volunteer workers are needed 
in the psychiatric wards of the 
Brentwood Veterans' Adminis- 
tration. Men there have slight 
contact with others besides them- 
selves. Learning of this, two 
girls and I have gone down to 
visit once a week for two hours. 

At first there was difficulty 
-- the awkwardness of people 
trying to find common interests. 
But soon we had found out that 
one man had been in the minor 
leagues in baseball, another liked 
to read. 

And they too gave. Since the 
third time we visited, they have 
treated us and those of their 
. friends who have no money to 
coffee and cookies. It may seem 
little, but they have so little. 
This is why I visit them. If they 
can give so freely, I can give 
the little I have. 

Maggie Murphy 



Dear Editor: 

I believe one of the main 
issues if not the main issue in' 
this coming election is what I 
call Americanism: the freedoms, 
rights, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities of our democratic so- 
ciety. 

It is about time America 
stands up for what she believes 
in. Communism has grown by 
leaps and bounds in the last few 
years. Look at Cuba! Castro 
is only 90 miles from our border. 
But even more shocking -- look 
at our educational system! 

God has been taken out of our 
schools, Mrs. Murray is even 
trying to remove the name of 
God from the Pledge of Allegi- 
ance, 

What stand has the democratic 
candidate made against this 
creeping menace? They have 
the gumption to say "Let us 
continue." What? Let us con- 
tinue to allow communism to 
grow! Let us continue to send 
food supplies to communist 
countries so they can devote 
their labor to armanent! Let us 
continue to give Russia her voting 
power in the U.N. without her 
paying her dues! Let uscontinue 
to allow race riots to make our 
country look ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world! Has Johnson 
yet made a deliberate stand, I 
don't mean a comment, and 
backed this stand up with his 
presidential influence? If the 
U.S. is as powerful as he says 
she is , why is he afraid 
to stand behind her? If she is 
weak, who is the cause? 

Surely the Republicans who 
have only held the high office for 
eight of the last 32 years could 
not be credited for that. 

The longer we wait to face 
this problem, the larger and 
more powerful the problem is. 
Goldwater sees the treat and 
plans to do something about it. 
Americanism mustbepreserved. 

Virginia Krause 
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YOShJkO Gains Insight, Security DTC Studies Liturgy 

Shares Japan's Culture 



By Theo Liston 



Communication elementary 
to all relationships between hu- 
man beings, breeds growth. Our 
greatest efforts in learning are 
those we make to understand 
others and to express ourselves 
most clearly. Yoshiko Kodama, 
a freshman from Fukuyama, 
Japan, is growing at the Mount 
in her English proficiency this 
year as her associates grow 
to a deeper understanding of 
Japan and the eastern person- 
ality. 

Yoshiko attented Atomi 
Women's College in Tokyo for 
two years and Waseda Univer- 
sity's Department of English, 
also in Tokyo, for one year 
before beginning her studies in 
America. Her field of study is 
English, in which she has had 
nine years of grammatical in- 
struction. At present, she has 
much difficulty in understanding 
the rapid English we use here, 
but life in America provides 
her with an insight into the ways 
of Americans and especially the 
American college student. 

Many parts of American life 
are totally foreign to Yoshiko. 
Her reply to the standard"What 
did you think of the mixer?" 
was a laughing "I am astonish- 
ed!" American food is very 
different from Japanese food and 
presents somewhat of a problem 
to the Japanese-oriented palate. 

The differences in Japan and 
America, however, are not as 
important to our growth in view 
as the similarties are. Many 
Japanese students are deeply in- 
terested in the political problems 
and philosophies in the United 

Valyermo Monks 
Hold Festival 

Last weekend, Sept. 26-27th, 
was the occasion of the 7th an- 
nual Valyermo Fall Festival, held 
at the Benedictan Monk's priory, 
St, Andrew's, in Valyermo. 

This festival which is pri- 
marily a religious art festival 
has developed into a gala event 
and one which the monks prefer 
to call a 'Celebration*. This 
year it opened as usual with a 
tradional High Mass at 11 A,M, 
on Saturday in the beautiful and 
extremely unique barn chapel. 
The Mass was followed by the 
blessing of the grounds, and from 
then on the religious silence of 
the monastic grounds and or- 
chards were broken for the week- 
end and people from all over 
Southern California were wel- 
comed by genuine Eenedictian 
hospitality 

Besides the Art displays this 
year there were other attrac- 
tions such as the open air Cafe 
Continental, the Chinese Tea 
Garden, the Coffee Expresso 
House, a teenage dance area, 
and a puppet show for the child- 
ren. 

One of the highlights of the 
weekend was the Vesper Cele- 
bration which takes place around 
5 o'clock. Psalms and Dances 
of Praise to the Lord made the 
hour of Vespers particularly a - 
live. 

The main attraction however, 
was the big play which this year 
was a excellent version of Sam- 
uel Beckett's "Waiting for 
Godot". This play was given 
both nights in the outdoor bowl 
theatre. 



States. Thefavoriteforthepresi- 
dential election is President 
Johnson, whom most Japanese 
consider to have more wisdom 
than his opponent, Barry Gold- 
water. Robert Kennedy is very 
popular in Japan and especially 
with Yoshiko, who has heard him 
speak in Tokyo. 




YOSHIKO KODAMA 

Yoshiko Kodama' s knowledge 
of the English language will give 
her the opportunity to help others 
in her country to learn of the 
American way of life. Her pre- 
sence at Mount Saint Mary's 
College, which she considers a 
opportunity for us to see our- 
selves through the eyes of a 
stranger, and to grow from the 
Insight we may obtain. 

Legislature 
Sets Goals 

On September 16, the Fresh- 
man Class observed as Leg- 
islature held its first official 
meeting. President KeriSzylagyi 
led the lawmakers through the 
agenda, which included the elec- 
tion of Legislature secretary, 
Ann Green, and parliamentarian, 
Michelle Lundborg. 

This was followed by an 
unamious acceptance of goals 
for the coming year. Among 
these are (1) to maintain inde- 
pendence from Executive Coun- 
cil, (2) to establish a Procedural 
Rules Committee to guide future 
legislatures, (3) to promote bet- 
ter student body- -legislature 
communication through a View 
column and revitalized discus- 
sion groups, (4) to serve as the 
center of student participation in 
"Self-Study", and (5) to form 
standing committees to do re- 
search on vital issues. 

Esther Ramirez and Mary Ann 
Stocker volunteered as co-chair- 
men of the Procedural Rules 
Committee. Legislators will be 
allowed to volunteer for stand- 
ing committees, and to rotate 
committee membership each 
semester. 

Fecht Paints 
For Valyermo 

Mr Leo Fecht exhibited his 
religious paintings at the 
Valyermo Festival last weekend. 

Mr. Fecht, an abstract im- 
pressionist, attempts to revamp 
Church art and to bring to the 
church services a more intimate 
and genuinely religious expr 
sion. He feels that the viewer 
should experience an emotion 
from the painting. 



SECURITY IS 

... a picture on your meal 
ticket 

...$20.00 in change 
... 2,000 people at a 500 ca- 
pacity mixer 

... a carton of cigarettes 
. . . the vending machine man 
on Monday morning 

... a friend with a car 
. . .a triangle scarf 
...6:00 P.M. Mass 
... an ashtray in your room 
... a popular roommate 
... a reserved parking space 
...a 10:00 class 
... a date with shoes on 
... a deserted freeway 
... a pair of loafers 
. . . two fraternity pins 
... a phone in your room 
... a rulebook for bridge 
... a secret entrance 
...an I.D. 

... a blind date you know 
. . . something in your mailbox 
... a complimentary bid to 
the Fleur de Lis 

. . . sending your laundry home 
... a relative on the faculty 



The new changes in the lit- 
urgy of the Church will be stu- 
died by the "President's 
Committee on Worship", newly 
formed at the Downtown Campus. 

Anne Poxon, student body 
president, heads the committee. 
Enthusiastic members at the first 
meeting were Sue Wagoner, Di- 
ane Sweet, Donna Simonini, Pat- 
tl Voght, Nancy Kavanaugh, Linda 
Maldonado, and Sister Mary, who 
Is advisor. 



Discussion at the meeting 
centered around the purpose of 
the committee, which Is to pre- 
sent these changes to the stu- 
dent body in an effective way. 

Anne hopes this group "will 
be able to promote genuine in- 
terest among the students in the 
Church's progress, and that it 
will help provide opportunities 
for all of us, as a Catholic 
student body, to take active part 
in the new liturgy." 



Sororities Plan 



f, 



Future Events 



In order to introduce the sor- 
orities to the student body, Tri- 
Sorority council has scheduled 
several events. First of these 
was the Tri-Sorority Orientation 
on September 7. On October 31, 
a Halloween Party will be spon- 
sored by all three sororities. 
This party will be open to the 



Keri Comments. . . 



Many of us have witnessed 
the transition during the past few 
years of an established Honor 
System emerging as the present- 
ly existing Honor Code. Too often 
we glibly use the term 'Honor 
Code' on our campus with little 
meaning. If the term Honor Code 
is merely an empty shell on 'any* 
campus, the individual living by it 
will only develop a very cynical 
outlook towards the word 'honor' 

— a view that will naturally 
affect his future. However, if 
the Honor Code meets with the 
acceptance of all, the experience 
and worth of its existence is an 
immeasurably valuable one. 

The Honor Code is very per- 
sonal and thus each individual at 
the Mount community will tend to 
look at it in an unique way. 
I personally see the Code as 
having a vital purpose in pro- 
moting a strong sense of respect, 
trust, fairness and responsibility 
among all members of the campus 
community — students, faculty 
and administration. The indi- 
vidual receives a definite reali- 
zation of his sense of responsi- 
bility and self-respect through 
the acceptance of such an Honor 
Code which is universal in scope. 

At this college, our Honor 
Code functions in two areas; one 
with respect to the college com- 
munity and the other with the 
desire of developing the indi- 
vidual student. In John Henry 
Newman's The Idea of a Uni- 
versity, the author claims that 
university training "aims at 
raising the intellectual tone of 
society, at cultivating the public 
mind, at purifying the national 
taste, at supplying true princi- 
ples to popular enthusiasm and 
fixing aims to popular aspiration, 
at facilitating the exercise of 
political power and fixing the in- 
tercourse of private life." If 
we are to accept this hypothesis, 
we must then realize that a col- 
lege community needs certain 
regulations and by placing the 
responsibility for them on the 
individual it develops a person's 
maturity and thus develops a 
personal awareness for com- 
munity obligations. It is this 
Honor Code which establishes the 
opportunity for one to learn self- 
direction as a means of main- 
taining order within and outside 
the individual, not merely in 
the field of the academics but in 
every area of one's day-to-day 
doings. 



Why such an Honor Code? 
This question is difficult to 
answer and the answer is an in- 
dividual one. I believe that each 
person in this student body re- 
spects the principles and goals 
of the college and the individual 
and attempts to do his part in 
maintaining them. Objectively 
speaking, if any member would 
violate a principle of the Honor 
Code, it is the individual's re- 
sponsibility to rectify the situa- 
tion. If this is not done the 
harmony of the group would be 
weakened and eventually lost. 

If one of us were responsible 
for an infringement of the Honor 
Code we would also be guilty of 
an infringement of the rights of 
each member of the college who 
has bound herself to the ac- 
ceptance of the Code and its 
principles. The Code, by this 
infringement, has been weakened 
for it is the universal compli- 
ance of the group that make it 
an actual and true Honor Code. 
Therefore, if we witness a friend 
violating the Code, we should 
think of our relationship as 
friends but also the relationship 
that exists between us as mem- 
bers of a body living by an Honor 
Code. The element of friendship, 
however, should not in any way 
alter the performance of justice. 
It is the person willing to ac- 
cept the demands of the Code 
along with its privileges who 
does possess a true sense of 
maturity and integrity. 

Responsible — personal — 
individual and honor are key 
words. Give them your thoughts, 
your understanding, your evalua- 
tion and your acceptance! 

Mt. Music Dept. 
Plans Concerts 

As in the past, students in 
the Music Department are pre- 
senting a weekly recital every 
Tuesday at 1:10 in the Lecture 
Hall. The programs for these 
recitals are of a varied nature, 
including instrumental, vocal and 
piano solos as well as ensemble 
organizations. 

Programs lor each recital 
will be posted on the music bul- 
letin boards ahead of time so 
those interested in particular 
types of music or who might 
know the performers can be sure 
to attend. 



entire student body. A Sorority / 
Coffee Hour on December 10 
in the Lecture Hall will provide 
the students with an opportunity 
to talk with the sorority members 
about sorority functions, rushing 
and pledging. 

GAMMA SIGMA PHI 

Gamma Sigma Phi hosted cou- 
ples at a Barbecue Party on 
Balboa Island on July 18. Sunday, 
August 2 Gammas held another 
sorority get together. 

Gamma Sigma Phi sorority ; 
began the school year by wel- 
coming their families toan annu- 
al Family Dinner on Sunday, 
September 20. Future plans for 
Gammas include Hard Times 
Party on November 14, the Moth- 
er -Daughter Breakfast on Dec- 
ember 6 and the Christmas Mid- 
night Supper, December 19. 

KAPPA DELTA CHI 

Kappa Delta Chi sorority 
plans a Sunday Breakfast on Nov- 
ember 11 and will conduct a 
Book Drive from November 16 ■ 
to 20. The Christmas season 
will find Kappas at a Christmas 
Dinner on December 6 and at 
a Date Party on December 12. 

TAU ALPH ZETA 

Taus initiated their semester 
activities on September 13 at 
a Barbecue Dinner. Their future 
events include a Mother - 
Daughter Breakfast on November 
15. From November 13 to Dec- 
ember 4, Taus will sponsor a 
"Win A Night" raffle for the . 
student body. Other activities 
are the Christmas Date Party, 
December 19 and the Christmas 
Capers, December 23. 
On September 30 all three sor- 
ortles will welcome their new 
honorary members at the Hono- 
ary Reception Dinners. 

Tau Alpha Zeta journeyed to 
Griffith Park for a fun-fillec fam- 
ily picnic in August. 
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'Most Things Began Small' 

By NELLY PEHALOZA 

Added to its traditional environment of enlightenment and friendliness, Mount St. Mary's has been 
characterized these past months by an atmosphere of active progress and development. 
In a recent interview with — 



Sister Rebecca, president, about 
the achievements attained by the 
college, we knew somehow that 
^ she takes pride in them. 

"Most things began small," 



said, "We are expanding greatly. 
At present we have two campuses 
and a total of 1100 full-time 
students. 

"After completion of the Hu- 




SISTER REBECCA 



she said. "When our Sisters 
founded Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege thirty-nine years ago, they 
started its construction upon a 
-brush-covered hill with only Ja- 
"*panese vegetable gardens sur- 
rounding it. What faith they 
must have had starting this col- 
lege with little money and few 
facilities, but with great courage 
and optimism." 

Very enthusiastic about the 
progress made to this date. Sister 
Rebecca added, "At the begin- 
ning everything was in one build- 
ing: dormitories, classrooms, 
Sisters' quarters, the library, 
the dining room and the chapel. 
Little by little buildings were 
Constructed: Rossiter Hall, Mary 
" Chapel, St. Joseph's Hall, and 
Willard Coe Library. Later on, 
the "Fine Arts Building and Car- 
ondelet Hall were built. 

"The Bel-Air fire of 1961 
completely destroyed Rossiter 
'■Hall and the Fine Arts Building. 
■"Rossiter has been rebuilt and 
enlarged. The Fine Arts Build- 
i ncorporafed in our 
-story Humanities Build- 
ing now under construction." 
President of Mount St. Mary's 
1961, Sister Rebecca has 
devoted most of her time to the 
constant growth of the Mount. 
Confident about the future. 



Building at the Mount, 

to level the hill in 

the swimming pool for a 

lot large enough for all 

She added, "That will 

faith that moves moun- 



manities 
we plan 
back of 
parking 
cars.' 
take the 
tains." 

"We have plans for a new 



Downtown Campus building, too," 
she continued. Certainly there 
were many blueprints on her 
desk. Displaying the beautiful 
designs with contagious enthus- 
iasm, she said, "Our expansion 
depends greatly on the work of 
our students, alumnae, and 
friends in helping us reach our 
goals. This is your college and 
your community. We need your 
support for what we are doing." 

Continuing the tradition of 
broad education on a liberal arts 
foundation that makes up the par- 
ticular spirit of the Mount, Sister 
Rebecca said, "Mount St. Mary's 
directs its work towards the goals 
of inculcating in the students 
the ideals of Christian woman- 
hood, the development of intel- 
lectual life, and the awareness 
of social responsibility. Having 
these bases a woman will be 
prepared for any field she 
chooses, whether she decides on 
a professional career or that 
of a housewife." 

Sister Rebecca's words con- 
firmed the impression we already 
had of belonging to a wonderful 
college community. And to be 
sure, we must consider our- 
selves fortunate to receive this 
consideration and love from the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of Ca- 
rondelet, who in a morning -long 
ago in October of 1925 - started 
a work which continues and grows 
over the years, and which brings 
meaning to our lives. 



Mount St. Mary's College 
Alumnae gathered to commemo- 
rate Founder's Day with Mass 
and Brunch on the Brentwood 
Campus last Sunday. 

Father George St. Laurent, 
C.S.P., head of the Adult Educa- 
tion Center at St. Paul the 
Apostle Church in Westwood 
celebrated the Mass, and gave 
a talk at the brunch. 
Following the brunch 
a guided tour of the campus 
included the new facilities and 
buildings. The award for out- 
standing alumna of 1964 was 
presented. 

* * * 
Dr. Kordan, formerly at 
U.C.L.A., now a member of the 
Mount biology faculty, will con- 
duct a seminar October 21, 
jointly sponsored by the Mount 
Chap i'/rican Ch 



NEWS BRIEFS 



ical Society Student Affiliates 
and the Biology Department. 

The topic of the seminar, to 
be held at 4 p.m. in the Lecture 
Hall, will be "Nucleolar Bire- 
fringence in Citrus and Other 
Plant Genera." 



The Red Cross College Board 
at the DTC recruited students to 
staff the John F. Kennedy Mem- 
orial Exhibit held in Los Angeles 
October 7 through 12. 

* * * 

Peggy Wells and Marilyn 
r are two newly-elected of- 
ficers at the Downtown Campus. 

Sophomores held elections 
September 28 to fill vacancies in 
the class offices of president 
and vice-president. Voters chose 
Peggy for president and Marilyn 
for vice-president. 



VISTA Accepts 
Applications 



By LAURA 

WASHINGTON (CPS) — VIS- 
TA, a domestic version of the 
Peace Corps, is now accepting 
applications and hopes to have its 
first volunteers in training by late 
November. 

VISTA -- Volunteers In Ser- 
vice To America — was created 
by the anti-poverty bill passed by 
Congress in August. Volunteers 
will enroll for one year of service 
and may re-enroll for one or two 
additional years. 

Male volunteers are expected 
to have draft deferrals similar 
to those now granted to college 
students. The procedure will be 
simpler than that used for Peace 
Corps volunteers who serve 
abroad. Volunteers will either be 
assigned to serve in one of the 
poverty bill's own programs or 
referred to local public or pri- 
vate agencies that have anti- 
poverty programs. 

Requests have already been 



GODOFSKY 

received for more than 1500 
VISTA volunteers. The organiza- 
tion's budget permits selection 
of up to 5000 people between 
now and next July. 

Workers in the program will 
work in rural and urban "com- 
munity action programs," Job 
Corps camps, migrant worker 
communities, Indian reserva- 
tions, hospitals, schools, and in- 
stitutions for the mentally ill or 
retarded. 

Specific requests have been 
received for volunteers to work 
as family counsellors, guidance 
and vocational counsellors, kin- 
dergarten teachers, child day 
school aides, vocational instruc- 
tors, home economists, recrea- 
tional aides, and health aides. 
Volunteers may be sent to 
any state, Washington, D.C.. 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
or a U.S. trust territory. Ap- 

(Con't. on pg. 8) 



Fleur-de-Lis Ball 
Highlights Weekend 

When is a petite, pastel piggy bank a girl's best friend? When 
it buys her a bid to the Fleur-de-Lis Ball! This is why every Mount 
student has been given a plastic pig, greedy enough to gobble $10 in 
change, the exact amount of a student bid. 

Proceeds from the ball will 



be given to the SPACE fund. In 
order to boost the size of this 
money pile, business patrons 
were sought. 

Letters were sent to parents 
and alumni requesting donations. 
Volunteer student drivers formed 
car pools, taking girls shopping 
for program ads, to different 
business centers. Happily the 
response from big business, as 
well as parents and alumni, has 
been profitable. 

Both parents and students are 
invited to attend the gala event 
this Saturday at the Biltmore 
Bowl. Highlights will include 
special guest star, John Saxon, 
and decorations provided by Bul- 
locks Department Store. 

Guests will be greeted by 
members of the Fleur-de-Lis 
committee which includes Keri 
Szilagyi, uptown student - body 
president, and Stevie Simon, up- 
town social chairman. The Down- 
town Campus will be represented 



by their president, Ann Poxon, 
and social chairman, Suzie 
Taylor. 

Tutors Plan 
Sun. Workshop 

This Sunday, October 18 a 
workshop for tutors will be ' eld 
from 1-5 p.m. 

Mount tutors will tutor stu- 
dents at Roosevelt Element ry. 
Tutees will be students who can 
not receive help elsewhere. 
Children who are slow learners 
will be tutored. The grade level 
of the tutees is from the third 
to the sixth grade. 

The Mount tutorial project 
will work on the basis of one 
tutor to one tutee. 

Maggie Murphy and P.J. Fal- 
iniski are directors of the pro- 
ject. Ann Kilgore is secretary 
and Diane Frasetti and Florence 
Frary will handle tutorial orien- 
tation. 
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Robert Frost, the late poet, once remarked, 
"What makes a nation in the beginning is a 
good piece of geography." Our Mount com- 
munity has sloping hills and a panoramic view. 
Our college's success may be somewhat en- 
hanced by its location, but the Mount's value 
is in the persons who have cared about it. 

Twenty- five charter members involved 
themselves in founding Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege. Today 1,100 students are remembering 
that small beginning. Mount students are 
doing more than nostagica I ly recal linq the past. 
They are acting. They have planned the Fleur- 
de-Lis Ball and have solicited patrons for the 
special event. The almost-completed human- 
ities building is symbolic of their community 
involvement. 

The Humanities building is indicative of the 
unquenchable thirst for knowledge, and of the 
desire for achieving deeper understanding ... 

M.C.G. 

Quantity And Quality 

Sins have a way of making up in quantity 
what they lack in quality. The great injustices 
are few. The small stupidities are many. 
We rarely have a murder on campus but we 
have many students who lie in bed in the 
morning. Not many throw lighted matches into 
the brush but disregard for traffic rules is 
widespread. It makes one sigh for the aristo- 
cracy of a few decent sins. 

The same democratic vice carries over 
into the world of ideas and speech. There too 
quantity is the enemy of quality. Votes begin 
to do duty for arguments. Too many are 
anxious to stand up and "be counted". They 
ought to sit down and think. They are drunk 
with the power of numbers. 

Quantity is in its element on ly at the bottom 
of the sciences, in physics, where quality is 
lowest. Hot and cold, blue and yellow, fast 
and slow, can be squeezed into the Pro- 
crustean bed of numbers. There the sum of 
many small numbers can be great. But at the 
top of the scale, in human affairs, auality is 
king. There, "greater than." "equal to" and 
"less than" must yield place to "better" 
and "worse." Without resorting to murder 
or arson, it ought to be our aim in college 
to kill off or burn out the forces or quantity, 
to pursue quality. father O'REILEY 

Is Life Dull? 

Alert students of Mount St. Man 
College -- attention! Did you know 
the Mount students have recently found a 
new sport? 

All vou courageous Russian rou lette play- 
ers, all of you sophisticates of the sport 
of sky diving with parachutes, all you riptide 
-- take heart. If your life looks 
dull at present, there's a unique 
guaranteed to produce a startling 
in your I i f e . 
new sport is absolutely warranted 
you eternal dividends. But this 
is no sport for the wary, cautious, or timid 
-- this sport requires nerves of iron, con- 
centration powers unlimited, and splitsecond 
co-ordination. But above all, you gallant 
adventurers, this sport requires the intelli- 
gence quotient of a moron. 

Still interested? If so you may find 
out particulars from any of the unwitting 
spectators. The sport is most practiced 
between 8:00 and 10:00 a.m. and between 
3:00 and 6:00 p.m. If you'd care to par- 
ticipate, all that is necessary is a car 
and its keys. Your route runs along Chalon 
Road to Bundy Drive. 

Let me advise you, however, there will 
be a fifty point penalty for speeds less 
than forty and for proceeding along the right 
side of the white line. 

The prize is still open to contenders, 
although in recent weeks it has almost been 
claimed by zealous participants near the 
House of Studies tunnel. The prize -- a 
Forest Lawn $100 special. F F 



ry's 
that 
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a little 
activity 
change 
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to bring 



Letters... One Important Task 



Dear Editor: 

In the September 29, 1964 
issue of The View, editorial opin- 
ions commented on controversial 
Proposition 14. 

A few errors of fact and 
argumentation were raised by 
both sides: 

M.C.G. stated "No"; one of 
the major arguments ran: "When 
it comes to racial discrimination, 
the state cannot be indifferent or 
neutral. The state is consti- 
tutionally bound by the 14th 
Amendment to be against dis- 
crimination." By the "state" 
is it assumed that this means 
the State of California in this 
instance? If so, the 14th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States is not presently ap- 
plicable. The 14th Amendment 
binds state governments only in 
regard to the freedoms of the 
First Amendment; this is derived 
from Supreme Court decisions. 
Otherwise the "State of Cali- 
fornia" is free to exercise power 
within its own sphere. 

Frances Fisher stated "Yes" 
on Proposition 14 basing her 
arguments largely on various 
texts from St. Thomas* Summa 
Theologica. The use of the 
term "state" is quite vague, es- 
pecially when the author assumes 
that a 13th Century use of the 
word in a feudalistic society 
would apply to a pluralistic so- 
ciety in the 20th Century. While 
St. Thomas may have had words 
of wisdom for a social caste 
system of six hundred years 
ago, these same ideas need re- 
interpretation to be relevant in a 
socially mobile, highly plural- 
istic, industrial age of 1964. Per- 
haps an awareness of the role of 
the state in mid-20th Century 
America might cast a new light 
on the argument. 

By RONALD J. OARD, Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof, of History 
and Political Science 



Dear Editor, 

In your last issue there ap- 
peared an article concerning 
Americanism and how its per- 
petuation lies in the hands of 
responsible Republicans like our 
"All American Boy" Barry Gold- 
water. If denying the Mrs. Mur- 
rays of this country freedom of 
speech and freedom from religion 
is Americanism then I believe 
we have a slight misnomer. If 
forbidding race riots and 
squelching the right to protest 
is Americanism then I wonder 
how we can justify the rioters 
and revolutionists of 1776. 

I do not feel that Communism 
presents half the threat to our 
nation as the philosophy of ex- 
tremism. Goldwaterism is feared 
by the very leaders of the party 
which he represents. During the 
convention at San Francisco he 
was called a "menance to the 
future of demoncracy." I believe 
the advocates of Goldwater for 
King should give his ideas more 
careful consideration. 

Goldwater claims he want the 
America of his Grandmother's 
day. As for foreign policy he 
holds if you spare the rod you 
spoil the country. As for our 
own country, Mr. Goldwater 
might say, "What this country 
needs is a good old fashion flog- 
ging with a strong Birch rod." 

By ANDREA LO VECCHIO 

P.S. Sponsored by the "Vote 
for Johnson" campaign. 

The opinions expressed on this 
page do not necessarily express 
those ot Mount St. Mory's Col- 
lego. The opinions published are 
those of the individual author. 



At this time of year we are reminded 
that it is our duty to be students; our at- 
tending classes, lectures, and di scussions a 1 1 
point to this. I would re-affirm this task 
of the student, but in doing so would add 
a colorful and exciting aspect to what often 
becomes a monotonous rut to some stu- 
dents. In our education we must be con- 
sciously aware that we are educating our- 
selves (not that we are BEING educated 
but are BECOMING educated). Is this 

distinction slight? I doubt it. For in 

educating ourselves we ACTIVELY par- 
ticipate in the educative process -- this 
is the meaning and significance of the DUTY 
and the TASK of the student; for indeed 
this is work. 

Likewise our duty to be a Christian 
understands an active participation in this 
Christianizing process. It doesn't happen 
to us; we do it ourselves. This requires 
contact with other people, confronting new 
situations, new experiences and an active 
participation in them that they become mean- 
ingful to us. We then educate ourselves, 
not in the limited terminology of a student, 
but in the broader sense of a fully human 
and fully Christian woman. 

Through an active participation in our 

education- we fulfill our apostolic mission 

within the Church; we bring Christ to these 

people, these situations, and they become 

different because of us. This is the student 

educative task, not to BE stamped, but 

TO stamp, ourselves and others with the 

imprint of Christ. 

SUE SCHANZ 

Decide Yourseli 



a campaign story; I'm not 

I'm here to appeal for 

Actually this is not so 

sounds -- or maybe it is. 

ask you to save me from 

Currently some of your 

deemed me obsolete. Is 



This is not 
here to preach 
my very life, 
dramatic as it 

I'm here to 
being abolished 
students have 
this fair? Do you really believe it? Be- 
cause of this you have decided to resort 
to euthanasia and relieve me of my pain. 

But before you pen my death warrant, 
let me defend myself. After all I'm Ameri- 
can too, and I claim the right. 

If you can say that moral honesty is 
obsolete in our dog-eat-dog society, if you 
feel modern man hasn't time for conscience 
in this jet age, if you believe that in reality 
we need a 'Big Brother Is Watching You' 
society . . . if you believe this,thenyou needn't 
worry about me -- I'm already dead. 

But if you don't believe these things -- if 
you perceive even a glimmer of a remnant 
of individuality, honesty, moral freedom, 
and conscience -- then I still can hope for 
life. If is to you that I appeal. 

Help save me! Stop a minute and meet 
me. Decide for yourself whether I should 
live or die. My name, in case 
like to help, is honor. You 
in the Honor Code. 



you'd really 
can find me 

F. F. 
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Once in 1949 the campus was transformed by snow, 



Home EC Students 
Observe Children 

By NOREEN PAGE 

Among the many interesting facets of the Home Economics 
Department at MSMC is the Child Development Class conducted 
by Sister Cecile Therese. The laboratory for this course com- 
prises two hours a week spent at the McKinley Day Care Center at 
16th and California Street in Santa Monica. Each Wednesday from 
three to five p.m., Mary Lou Bell, Jackie Bohache, Michaele Calvin, 
Claudia Hart, Maria Jones, Sue Matthews and Jo Ann Roberts work 
with children ages two to five. 

Scholarship 
Offered for 
Latin Amer. 

Because of the importance 
of inter-American relations, the 
United States Government is of- 
fering special opportunities to 
U.S. students for study in Lat- 
in America. In addition to the 
grants normally available under 
the Fulbright-Hays program, ap- 
proximately 80 grants for the 
1965-66 academic year will be 
available to beginning graduate 
students and graduating seniors 
through a program supervised 
by the Board of Foreign Scho- 
larships and administered by the 
Institute of International Educa- 
tion (IE). 

This program, which was 
started in 1963, will send young 
Americans to those republics 
in which the number of U.S. 
students has traditionally been 
small, such as Venezuela, Gua- 
temala, Bolivia, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Dominican Republic, Cos- 
ta Rica, Nlcargua, Honduras, 
Panama and Uruguay. 

Candidates for the awards 
must be U.S. citizens and sin- 
gle, with at least a bachelor's 
degree by the beginning date 
of the grant and proficiency in 
the language of the host country. 
Preference will be given to app- 
licants in the following fields: 
humanities, history, social scien- 
ces, political science and law. 

Grantees will live in univer- 
sity housing when available and 
will be expected to participate 
in the academic and social stu- 
dent life of the country of as- 
signment. Candidates should have 
a lively interest in the Latin 
American area and specifically 
in the country or countries for 
which they are applying. 

Information and application 
forms may be obtained from 
the Fulbright Program Advisor 
on campus. ; 



Their time is spent in gaining 
insight of the children based on 
observation and actual partici- 
pation in the staff program. Sister 
decile Therese emphasizes the 
concept of helping the children 
come to know themselves. Sister 
wishes the girls to realize the 
importance of developing the 
child's capacities. Sister also 
points out that competition among 
them is to be discouraged. 
The competition which must 
thrive in the children is the com- 
position within themselves 
toward the goal of self-improve- 
ment. 

This weekly experience helps 
the girls to achieve a growth 
in the appreciation of the prob- 
lems and techniques of child 
guidance. They also strive to 
understand the principles of psy- 
chological development as they 
apply to the pre-school child. 

Their role as viewed from 
the children's eye is that of 
teacher. The girls aretoanswer 
the children's questions always 
letting them initiate conversa- 
tion. The students also guide the 
children in areas of discipline 
while approaching the child on 
his level. 

Michaele Calvin states that 
one of their prime roles is "to 
encourage the children to help 
themselves. We are not to actual- 
ly do things for the youngsters 
but instead we endeavor to direct 
them to use their own initiative 
in matter." 

Jackie Bohache sees many 
benefits to be derived from this 
course. According to Jackie, 
"By observing the emotional con- 
ditions of the children one cannot 
only better understand them but 
also comes to a better under- 
standing of one's self and other 
adults." 

On September 25, Mrs, 
Lee Murray, the Director of the 
McKinley Day Care Center spent 
an hour orientation period with 
these Home Economic Students, 
Her objective was to familiarize 
the girls with some of the ex- 
periences and demands to be 
expected at the Center. 



Dr. Masilela 
Lectures on 
South Africa 

S-CTA will host guest speaker 
Dr, Albert Masilela October 21 
at 1:10 p.m. in the lecture hall. 

A native of South Africa, Dr. 
Masilela will speak on African 
history and geography and ex- 
plain how the different colonial 
policies have influenced educa- 
tion in African countries. 

Dr. Masilela was employed 
at the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research in the Re- 
public of South Africa. He has 
done graduate research for the 
Ford Comparative Education 
Program. He received his doc- 
torate at UCLA and also has 
taught there. 

This talk will be ofparticular 
interest to history students. 
Everyone is cordially invited to 
attend. 



The VIEW staff congra- 
tulates the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Carondelet on the 
anniversary of their Order's 
founding. 



Miss Przanowski 
Heads Guidance 

Mount St. Mary's College welcomes its first, full-time Guidance 

and Counseling Center to its already extensive program of service 

to the student. 



Located in Room 103 opposite 
the pay telephones on first floor 
Brady Hall, the new Center ra- 
diates the cordiality of guidance 
counselor, Miss Arlene Prza- 
nowski. 

The Center has been placed 
at the Mount for further as- 
sistance in the educational, vo- 
cational, social and emotional 
development of all students. 

It functions as an appraisal 
service through its cumulative 
records and has made available 
a complete testing service. 

Maintenance of a private and 
confidential counseling service 
is another primary function of 
the Center. 

A library of occupational in- 
formation and guidance bulletin 
boards of current occupational 
trends will interest career- 
minded students, as well as the 
Center's program of part time 
and full time occupational place- 
ment. 

A full-time staff of psycholo- 
gists under the direction of Dr. 
John Meany is also available to 
students who need further as- 
sistance. The Downtown coun- 
seling staff includes Mrs. Ora 
Hook and Mrs. Paula Tripodes, 
counselors, who work in close 
conjunction with the Main Campus 
Center, 



Both Centers, however, have 
met with the problem of com- 
municating to the student body 
its vast and unique program of 
individual enrichment. Thus, a 
brochure explaining all aspects 
of the Center will soon be made 
available. 

Full time counselor Miss Ar- 
lene Przanowski is a graduate 
of Arizona State and Ohio State 
Universities. She has dealt wide- 
ly with numerous aspects of coun- 
seling, both as an upper class 
counselor in the Residence Hall 
Program at Arizona State Uni- 
versity, and as counselor and 
art instructor at the Good Shep- 
herd School for emotionally dis- 
turbed girls in Phoenix. Miss 
Przanowski spoke with special 
emphasis of her stay in Phoenix. 
She described it as the spear- 
head of her years of intense 
training and pointed up the need 
for T.L.C. (Tender Loving Care) 
in dealing with any type of emo- 
tionally disturbed youth. "All 
they need is love" she explained 
with a quick, sincere smile that 
made her words especially mean- 
ingful. 

The arrival of Miss Przanow- 
ski heralds another step towards 
meeting the highest standard of 
psychological service on the 
Mount campuses. 



DTC Government 
Manifests Growth 



By PEGGY 
A dream came true when, 
in September, 1962, Sister Eloise 
Therese, then Director, initiated 
the opening of a unique Liberal 
Arts campus on the Doheny 
Estate. 

The three-year development 
of student government at the 
Downtown Campus represents 
one other aspect of the develop- 
ment and progress at Chester 
Place. 

Student government was im- 
mediately formed that first year. 
Sister Mary Irene, Dean of Stu- 
dents, in a recent interview said. 



CONDON 

"Freshman officers, with Susan 
Matthews as president, worked 
in close contact with the student 
council of the Mount Uptown. 
They set up policies and tradi- 
tions, such as the Father-Daugh- 
ter Breakfast, the Mother - 
Daughter fashion show, and 
Doheny Day." 

As the Downtown Mount's first 
year ended, the students and 
faculty recognized that their own 
needs were of a different nature 
than those of the Brentwood 
Campus, and a separate consti- 

(Con't on pg. 5) 




1961 fire devastated the campus. 
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Change Permeates DTC Atmosphere | 

Karen Remembers 




Karen Michel, last year'sDTC View editor, 
responded to an editor's request for a junior's 
memories of the three-year growth of Chester 
Place campus and how life was for the "pio- 
neers" of the Charter class, with great 
enthusiasm. 

"We'll never forget 

How strange it was to attend classes in 
rooms still containing beautiful antique furni- 
ture, draperies and rugs. 

How we objected when workmen removed 
the delicate chandeliers to install the necessary 
florescent lighting. 

Searching for pencil sharpeners anddrink- 
ing fountains, only to learn that the only 
sharpeners around were for the lawn mowers 
and the water supply came through the sprink- 
lers in the lawns. 

The pleasant aroma of cookies being baked 
in the kitchen by Albina, our "mother away 
from home". _ 

The looks on the faces of our dates as they 
witnessed the enchantment of Doheny Hall 
during our first formal ball. 

Our first Day of Recol lection-the day Four 
Star TV studio chose to come to our campus 
complete with stars, cameras and excitement 
to shoot part of a series. 

The adventure it was toturnonthe lights.... 
push the wrong button and one might be ringing 
for the upstairs maid 

Having portable chalk boards in the newly- 
acquired classrooms, but no one remembered 
to buy chalk. 

The "Oasis " our student center, the open 
garage behind *2. the home of our first water 
fountain and juke box. 

Our first street dance which was held on 
the tennis court. 

The fifty mile hike, which once we got 
started turned out to be twenty " 

DTC Establishes Job Placement 



THE GATES OF CHESTER PLACE -The Charter class of 1962 walked through these 
gates into a unique atmosphere of learning. In the past three years they have symbolized 
the growth and development of the Downtown Campus and will keep locked within them 
many memories for those first students. 



The Downtown Campus took 
another step recently in its ad- 
vancement with the establishment 
of a Job Placement Office. 

"The New Job Placement Of- 
fice is a sign of progress and 
expansion for the Downtown 



Garland Mirrors 
Art Creativity 



Garland Hall, originally belonging to the 
prominent Los Angeles Garland family, became 
part of the Downtown Campus in the fall of 
1962. It had recently been used as the resi- 
dence of the Episcopalian Bishop. 

At first the building was used for classes 
such as phi losophy,chemistry lecture, E nglish, 
European art. and art laboratory classes. But 
in 1963, Garland Hall became the art building 
featuring a fine arts gallery on the first floor, 
and art classrooms on the second. 

Currently featuring the Lee Mullican art 
show, the Garland gallery is composed of 
three large salons where portable di sp lay s can 
be adapted to the many exhibits during the 
school year. 

The second floor has several rooms with 
views of the Garland gardens. A main at- 
traction on the second floor is the mirrored 
room where students can use 
flections for subject matter. Mul 
units are ideal for storage of 
equipment. 

The house has lent itself to adaptation. 
The kitchen is now used as a print shop, 
and porches are used for still life work. The 
large garage behind the building has become 
the ceramics and sculpture laboratory. 



their own re- 
Itiple storage 
students' art 






« 



' Mr. Robert O'Rourke, 
of this new service, 



Campus, 
Director 
states. 

Mr. O'Rourke will cooperate 
with any interested students. He 
may be contacted at his office 
in building number eleven for 
information and registration. 




Progression, so much a part 
of DTC, is captured here in 
an art display at Garland Hall. 



In its few years as part of 
Downtown Campus, Garland 



has become a home of crea- 
tiveness and a showroom of 
talent. 
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Fontbonne Hall Recalls Colorful Past 



j> 



Fontbonne Hall is one of the few remaining 
links between the Victorian era of horsedrawn 
carriages and gaslit lamps, to the present 
era of moon shots and nuclear power. 

One of the ten beautiful homes that comprise 
the Victorian setting for the Downtown Campus, 
Fontbonne Hall was built in the early 1900's 
by Edward L. Doheny for his son Edward Jr. 
After his son's death the house was occupied 
by the late Rufus B.Von Klein Smid, former 
Chancellor of U.S.C. In 1962, when the Down- 
town Campus was opened, Fontbonne Hall was 
used as a dorm for 29 coeds. 

The young women who ca I led Fontbonne Hall 
home, had many memorable events such as 
farewell luaus, Christmas carols around the 
grand piano, and contests for decorating the 
dorms . 

Because of the need for more classrooms, 
Fontbonne Hall was converted into a c lassroom 
building in the fall of 1963. 

This year the classrooms remain on the 
second floor, and the first floor contains the 
chapel'and administrative offices. The kitchen 
has been rebuilt and is now the bookroom. 

Mrs. Genevieve Ofenstein, the present re- 
ceptionist in the administrative office, was 
first connected with the DTC as housemother 
for those 29 coeds. She has witnessed all the 
changes in Fontbonne Hall -- changes which 
have contributed much to the growth and de- 
velopment of the Downtown Campus. 



• ■, 




The "Good Old Days"--Dormitory in Fontbonne Hall for 
'62-'63 students, now Room 22, one of DTC's largest 



4 classrooms. 



Sk 




Another example of transformation at Chester Flace-- 
'62 residents dine in what is now the Director's Office at 
Fontbonne Hall. 



Dr. Bundy Given Grant 



Dr. Hallie Bundy, associate 
professor of chemistry at Mount 
St. Mary's College, has received 
a $7,640 research grant from the 

'Dcpt. of Health, Education and 

n Welfare. 

She is a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Pacific 
Slope Biochemistry Conference 



and Sigma Xi. Personal pub- 
lications include the American 
Journal of Medicine and journals 
in the biochemical field. 

Co-investigator for the chem- 
istry grant is Sister Cecelia 
Louise, Ph.D. associate por- 
fessor at Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege. 




Student-Faculty Center 
Accents Student Action 



A bright spot on Chester Place 
on student activity. 

In 1963 the total interior of 
the Student Union was redone. 
Paint-parties under the super- 
vision of Sister Mary Irene were 
organized on several week-ends. 
On the first floor the entire 
lounge was painted. Furniture 
and curtains were chosen ac- 
cording to a pink theme. 

Decorations for the Student 
Union came from auctions, 8- 
hour sales, and donations from 
generous benefactors. Apparent 
luxuries such as the wall-to-wall 
carpet in the Student Body office 
are the rewards of diligent scour- 
ing of sales. 

Charter Class gifts to the 
Student Union are a radio and 
a glass -enclosed bulletin board 
for better communications. 

The second floor is the lo- 
cation of psychology offices and 
classrooms. The Dean's office 
is also on the second floor over- 
looking Twenty-third Street. 

A sunny spot on the second 
floor is the Publicity Room where 
the theme is pink and orange in 

GOVERNMENT 

(Con'f from pg. 3) 

tution was formed. 

The second academic year 
found Mary MacDonald presiding 
over the first charter executive 
council. Sister Mary Irene 
further stated, "Weekly execu- 
tive council meetings and a pro- 
gram for the development of 
religious, cultural, and social 
activities were planned and car- 
ried out by the governing body." 

Sister concluded, "Because 
of the endeavors of the charter 
council, the present governing 
body, headed by President Anne 
Poxon, has been able to function 
in an orderly and workable at- 
mosphere." 



is the recently acquired Student-Faculty Center where the accent is 



an effort to carry out Sister 
Mary Irene's idea of "a home 
away -from home." 

Consequently the Student 



Union has become the location of 
mixers, picnics, student body 
meetings, besides being a local 
bridge and gossip center. 




STUDENT BODY PUBLICITY ROOM AT DTC -Its gay decor 
evidences the creative ability of the students, who are re- 
sponsible not only for this, but other sections of the Student 
Union. The girls began in the fall of 1963, painting, sewing 
curtains and cushions, hanging pictures and working on 
several other projects resulting in the colorful, comfortable 
student union of today, a fine example of what students can 
do with a little imagination and a lot of work. 
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Left to right: Bishop 
Rt. Rev. John J. Cantwoll 



breaking ground; Mother 
Mary Margaret, first college 
prosidont; and Father Joseph 
Sullivan, S.J. Prosidcnt of 
Loyola University. 
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Manual Available 
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Mary Mountie's day - hop 
friends no Ion;;' r atti ud classes 
on buses, bur drivi their own 
cars, Nor do her n sident pals 
hop into the school station wagon 
for an evening in Westwood, 

litis Mountie has also found 
thai I" lias a greater oppori un- 
ity afforded her in the broaden- 
ing of student government to in- 
cludi a leglslatun . i k n In she 
can hold offices other thanpn i - 
dent or vice-president, and still 
have a voice in government. 

Today Mary Mountie finds 
il evincing a "greater in- 
terest hi world and community 
affairs," remarked Sister, 
"which I feel is all the 1" tti r." 
I he modi rn I lary k& ps apaceof 
her neighbors U.C.L.A, and 
Loyola which have grown up side- 
by-sidi . 

Another novel aspect for thi 
past five years has been the 
appearance of men as music 
tudents, Mary Mountie recog- 
nizes them as "gifted mail mu- 
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I bows with the pro , 
sional people of tomorrow, "a 
it, and influential 
" -- including musicians, 
ologlsts, and the fastest 
growing group of professionals, 
the collegiate nurses, who now 
comprise about one third of th<£, . 
in. 
The event which Mary Mount I- 
Us most vividly is Thi I 
In speaking of this event, Sister 
departed from her r< flections on 
change: "Th' ire 1 a real il- 

ition of something that has., 
n maim 'J constant at the Mount. 
i In wonderful spirit of faculty 
and students in continuing in the 
face of such discouragement. , 

"The close bond between 
faculty and students still per- 
vades the campus, and a sp 
of friendliness is yet obvi 
to the Mount's most casual 
visitor." 

Let me introduce you to Mary 
Mountie. She wears a dress, 
or skirt and blouse, or culottes 
and sweater, or jumper, or shift. 

She, along with 290 others- 
boarders, livi , ' ats, sleeps, at- 
tends classes, goes to dances, 
attends Mass, does library n - 
search, is counseled--all within 
the confines of Brady and ( a- 
rondelet Halls, the Ad i 
thi i Ibrary, the ( hapel, ami 
i ittli i heater. 

For relaxation she may see a 
play in Santa Monica, go to a 
concert at Loyola, 
in Westwood, bowl in Hollywood. 
can smoke on campus and 
shi can drink— ( okes in tin i af.t 
I hi niii' is 'ii'' a l'.)64. 
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CHARTER MEMBERS"' 

Class of Juno 6, 1929 Sooted 
loft to right: Cavida Kepplcr 
Rhinelandor, Mary Scannoll 



McClure, Catherine Coen, 
Mary O'Connor Mason, Vir- 
ginia Thompson. 
Top row: Dorothy Liob Von 



dei Ahe, Ol ivia Zinc Bej amin, 
Lillian May Evans, Inez 
Foeney, Dugeniz Zinc Ev- 
erett. 
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Sr . Ignatia Recalls 
Dust, Arbor Days 

By KATHRYN KENYON 
There were heat-waves way back then, too, but as if that weren't 
enough, there was only a dirt road leading up the hill to the Mount 
in the early 1930's. Remembers Sister Ignatia, former chairman o f 
Art, that was our beginning. 
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The MARIAN HALL OF FINE ARTS 



ister Ignatia 



students. 



Dust was the war for ages 
then. It came from everywhere, 
the road, the gardens. Forty 
feet had been shovelled from 
the mountain-top for the site. 
But the beginning was in trees, 
too. 

Pine trees were all around 
after the major building had been 
completed. In fact, arbor days 
set aside. Students brought 
saplings and sometimes other 
things for planting to hold the 
ground firm. And there was a 
rose garden where the carousel 
is now. 

Fires threatened. There were 
two scares in the early days. 
The table was set for Thanks- 
giving in 1931; Tom turkey was 
spread and calls for evacuation 
came up. The fire was from 
the west. A few years later 
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'Special Times' 



On September 15, 1925 Mt. 

St. Mary's College opened its 

doors to its first freshman class, 

with an enrollmentoftwenty-five 

~3 'young women. 

In September, 1926, in addi- 
tion to applicants for Freshman 
and Sophomore classes, petitions 
came for upper division work. 
Such applications were denied 
consideration, as it was held 
.♦advisable by the faculty and board 
of trustees that the college be 
built up year by year, with its 
charter members as its senior 
class. This class will be the 
first to receive degrees in June 
1929. 



Ifc*- 

^S— ■ * * * 

Mary Chapel was dedicated by 
Bishop Cantwell on Thursday, 
May 2, 1940. 

Before dedicating the building 
f, the Bishop sealed the corner- 
stone, in which had been set a 
cross blessed especially for the 
college chapel by Pope Pius XI. 



St. Joseph's Hall was dedi- 
cated by the Archbishop on Palm 
Sunday, March 25, 1945. 



The Willard Coe Memorial 
Library was dedicated on May 11, 
1947 by Archbishop CantwelL- 




MARIAN HALL 



ARTS 



ire. 



SISTER IGNATIA 

another cairn; from the east, but 
neither burned closer than the 
neighboring hill and the only 
trouble was more dust. 

But however thick the brown 
dirt clouds, three buses trundled 
up the hill every day between 
the Mount and St. Mary's 
Academy. Yes, that was our 
beginning, from the bare hill to 
one building, and that was Brady 
Hall. 

Brady had everything in it. 
At that time, the present sisters' 
dining room was used for science; 
the first library was down where 
the typing service is now! Brady 
had the dorms and the class- 
rooms, even the chapel on second 
floor looking down from the west 
side. 

A produce barrel used to squat 
outside Brady with a telephone 
standing on it. Problems such 
as water out of the hill came 
that had to be encountered with, 
but the sisters kept on and funds 
came in. 

With each new building more 
trees were planted and they grew 
as the campus grew. We have 
Chinese elms and olive trees 
as well as the old-time pines. 
We have the dreamed-of chapel 
and an enlarging library. And 
now we are a part of the Mount 
of these and those days as our 
new student union goes up. That 
was part of the first plans, too. 
To level off some more of 
the mountain dust for the swell 
and reality of hopes — it is ours, 
long-standing and forever. Mount 
St. Mary's College. 



The Downtown Campus con- 
gratulates the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Carondelet on the 
anniversary of their Order's 
founding. 





STUDY TIME in Brady Parlor in the early 1940's. 



Formal Christmas Dinner in the early forties. The dining room was a little smaller twenty 
years ago. 
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Lollipops, Roses 

By FRANCES FISHER 

Now that the Fleur de Lis 
is off the planning board and the 
Biltmore is battening down its 
hatches for the onslaught, let me 
take this opportunity to award 
lollipops and roses to the special 
Brentwood darlings of the Mount 
Campus. 

Outstanding in the field of 
social achievement and dance 
promotion, these valiant young 
women stand every moment 
ready, willing, and able to risk 
their last dimes in the phone 
slots. 

On location in bedrooms, caf- 
eterias, parlors, and near mail- 
boxes, these brave ladies do not 
use seconds, but plunge forward 
alone to achieve miracles. 

For these vast achievements, 
they go unlauded, in fact they 
even risk mayhem and maiming 
in the pursuit of their ultimate 
aims. 

To these stalwart heroines of 
the datebooks and social com- 
mittees, I proffer the Mount St. 
Mary's award as women of the 
week — lollipops and roses to 
the brave young women who set 
up blind dates for their 
"friends." 

Nine Red Cross 
ies Plan 
Community Visits 

A visit to Resthaven was spon- 
sored by the College Board mem- 
bers of the Red Cross College 
Program October 3, from 10:00 
to 12:00 p.m. 

Resthaven is an open psy- 
chiatric hospital for men and 
women from 16 years on up. 

Along with Mrs. Roe Gruber, 
assistant director of the College 
Program and board members 
Anne King and Sheila LaBlanc, 
the group included: Jan Zim- 
merman, Jean DeCarolis, Thea 
Liston, Lydia Velasquez, Carol 
Valdez, Margaret Mitchell and 
Susan Kowaleski. Resthaven 

is just one of the community 
projects the Mount's College 
Board will be attending this se- 
mester through the Red Cross 
Program. 

Social Success 

By DOROTHY LIEB 

From the LOS ANGELES TIMES, 
July 7, 1929 

We have it called to our 
attention that convent life is 
straight-laced. We are "smart" 
at Mt. St. Mary's not a bit old 
fashioned. We have had our teas 
and dinner parties, we have 
danced and played. And our 
theatricals have been well pub- 
licized. 

Our teas have been delightful 
affairs and have been sponsored 
by Mrs. Who's Who. We have 
had our bridge and our settings 
with a background of flowering 
trees find shrubs, roses in 
abundance and magnificent pro- 
fusion, orange blossoms etc. 
have always b picture. 

, indeed our social affairs 
have grown in grandeur as has 
our col lei' 
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Mary Elected Frosh Prexy 



Take a Bite of SNAC 



By L. Cr 



Everyone has heard of NSA, 
SCTA, Phi Theta Mu, etc. so for 
this year -- now a brief expla- 
nation of SNAC is due. SNAC 
is short for the Student Nurses 
Association of California — it is 
one of the only preprofessional 
organizations of this nature. 

Mount Students may partici- 
pate in SNAC through our local 
Division -- Division IV (which in- 
cludes U.C.L.A., Hollywood Pres- 
byterian Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, El Camino J.C., Ventura 
J.C., and Glendale Sanitarium. 

SNAC will have held its an- 
nual orientation program at the 
Mount before this article is pub- 
lished at which time the students 
active in it will let all other stu- 
dents know just what "bites of 
SNAC" are being offered this 
year. (Girls to be contacted for 
information include the follow- 
ing: Emily Deutsh, School Repre- 
sentative, Kathy Mitchell and 
Pam Carlow, Sr. reps., Suzie 
Graw and Emily Ragusa, Jr 
reps., MaryCieszynski and Kathy 
Beck, Soph, reps., Frosh reps to 
be elected. 

SNAC will offer many "bites" 
this year. There will be 

"bites" of challenge — meeting 
girls from other types of nursing 
programs and exchanging ideas, 
working on a statewide Philan- 
thropic Project, etc. "Bites" of 
interest will be numerous -- 
ranging from speakers and pan- 
els on topics ranging from "what 
it's like to be a new graduate" 
to the newest research on the 
nurse's role in civil defense. 

"Bites" of fun -- ranging 
from hootenannies at meetings 
to carroling in uniform through 
Children's Hospital at Christ- 
mas -- are always predominant. 



"Bites" of benefits gained from 
membership — malpractice in- 
surance, increasing knowledge of 
fields of medicine through speak- 
ers, films, etc. should be looked 
into. 



VISTA... 

(Con'f. from pg. 1) 

plicants may express area pre- 
ferences. 

VISTA personnel will be ex- 
pected to live in the environ- 
ment in which they work. They 
will be provided with housing, 
food, and transportation and with 
an allowance for clothing and in- 
cidentals. They will also be 
reimbursed for medical ex- 
penses. In addition, upon com- 
pilation of service, volunteers 
will receive $50 for each month 
of service. 

The first four to six weeks 
of service will be spent in train- 
ing programs emphasizing sup- 
ervised field experience. Train- 
ing will also include discussion 
of poverty. in the United States, 
area and language study where 
necessary, health education, and 
the development of recreational 
skills. 

Training programs will be 
conducted by local public and 
private organizations, including 
colleges and universities. Any 
person over 18 yiars of age 
may apply to VISTA and married 
couples are eligible if both the 
husband and wife qualify. 

Further information about 
VISTA is available from the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, d.c. 20506. Stu- 
dents who will 
Tor servic unti januaryori. 
may apply now. 



Unity and "togethernes" is 
the main theme of this year's 
freshman class officers, elected 
September 30. 

Newly elected president, 
Mary Glasscock, is a Nursing 
major from Arcadia. Her main 
goal is "to acquaint all of the 
freshmen with each other, the up- 
per classmen and school and 
community activities." A few 
of her plans to acheive this goal 
are: a bi-monthly freshman 
newsletter, freshman "get- 
. togethers," and possibly a fresh- 
man Mass. 

At Alverno Heights Academy, 
Mary served as prefect of the 
Sodality, a member ot both the 
yearbook and newspaper staffs, 
was Bank of America Achieve- 
ment Award recipient in the Lib- 
eral Arts, and was class Val- 
edictorian. Skiing, music, writ- 
ing, and baking are just a few 
of her varied interests. At the 
present time her main interest 
is "helping to make the class 
of 1968 the very best calss that 
Mount St. Mary's College has 
ever seen." 

Vice president Patti Szilagyi 
is also a Nursing major, hail- 
ing from St. Bernadine's High 
School in San Bernardino, 
although she lives in Fontana. 
Her activities in high school 
included being a Sodality officer, 
a member of student council, 
a member of The Blazers ser- 
vice club, and a cheerleader. 
Some of her favorite leisure 
activities are folk singing, water 
skiing, and dancing. Her plans 
for the coming year center around 
her "desire to have the fresh- 
man class become the most aware 
and informed students on 
campus." 

Class secretary, Helen Haw- 
ekotte, is majoring in English 
and plans to go into the adver- 
tising or publishing fields. Helen 
graduated from St. Paul's High 
School in Santa Fe Springs, al- 
though she calls Whittier 
"home." 

Judy Melcher, freshman class 
treasurer is from Venice, Cal- 
ifornia, and graduated from St. 
Bernard's High School in Playa 
del Rey. She is a Sociology 
major, and her main interests 
are swimming, cooking and 
music. 

Publicity chairman Karyn 
rmick, a Nursing major, 
graduated from Marymount High 
School in Virginia, but she and 
her family recently moved to 
California, now making their 
home in Riverside. 

Sue Lerner, Social chairman, 

Father-Daughter 
Mass, Breakfast 

The annual Father-Daugh- 
ter Communion Breakfast will be 
held Sunday, October 25, begin- 
ning with Mass at 10:00 a.m. 
Committees including the so- 
cial chairmen of each class, 
i the direction of Stevie 
Simon, are formulating final 
plans for the breakfast. 

i he fathers will be invited to 
through i noon and 

to attend the Chamber and Choral 
ri at 3:00 p.m. 
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In The Village, 



is an Art major and plans to 
either be a teacher or an in- 
terior decorator. Sue lives in 
Arcadia and graduated from Al- 
verno Heights Academy. 

NSA Representative, Sue Ro- 
bustelli, is a Spanish major, 
also from Arcadia, who graduated 
from Alverno Heights Academy, 
Sue plans to concentrate this year 
on giving the freshman class 
a clearer understanding of NSA. 
Also elected on September 30 
were 10 Legislature members 
from the freshman class. They^ 
• are: Pat Bryant, Tess Duarte, 
Cathy Colburn, Mary Goodwin, 
Pam Harvey, Anita Herman, 
Mary Kellett, Thea Liston, Carla 
O'Neil, and Cindy Pauly. 



,1 






L' Universite' Laval' 
Quebec, Canada 

By VIRGINIA CHRIS 

In order to get a more *. 
international flavor in the View 
the modern language depart- 
ment is publishing an article 
in each paper. See the author 
(or o translation. 

Tout le monde sait que pour 
apprendre a parler le francais, y 
i\ faut demeurer dans une at- 
mosphere francaise, II y a 
une telle atmosphere sur notre 
continent, au Canada, ou je suis 
allee cet ete. Le cours d'ete 
a 1' Universite Laval est un cours 
special pour les americains. Ils fc 
sont a tous les niveaux -- de 
l'elementaire a l'avance, etl'ac- 
cent est mis sur la conversa- 
tion. 

L'atmosphere est vraiment 
francaise, ct toutes les person- 
nes bien eduquees, surtout dans^. 
1' Universite, par lent bien le fran- 
cais. L'Universite vous trouve 
une famiHe pour que vous y 
habitiez. J'ai habite avec une 
famille ou ii y avait deux ame- 
ricaines et deux canadiennes. 

Tout le monde a Quebec e 
gentil. II y a les soirees or-'' 
ganisees ou on fait la connais- 
sance des etudiants Quebequois. 
II y a aussi les journees orga- 
nisees pour visiter les environs 
de Quebec. 

Le cours d'ete a Laval n'est 
pas cher, Les frais sont d. l 
$150. Si on fait la demandc 
avant le 1 fevrier, on peut a- 
voir une bourse. Done, pour 
six semaines a Quebec on peut 
apprendre le francais, on peut 
recevoir huit credits pour Mount 
St. Mary's, et on peut s'amuser. 
Pourquoi ne pas y aller? Vo- 
yez Dr. Andreani tout de suite 
pour les details. 
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Voting Intelligently 



By CAROLE ROUNDS 



Can you vote intelligently? 

I only hope that the general 
lack of participation and interest 
by the student body and faculty 
as a whole in N.S.A.'s Political 
Awareness Program is not in- 
dicative of a lack of enthusiasm 
and commitment to the election 
itself. 

Apathy toward elections is, 
I believe, an offense already 
committed by far too many adults 
in this country. We, as college 
students who have all the ad- 
vantageous opportunities to 
learn, should be vitally com- 
mitted as citizens of the United 
States to understand the issues 
of the election campaign so that 
we can make an intelligent judg- 
ment upon them whether we are 
actually voting or not. 

One of the important ways of 
acquiring this knowledge is by 
actual personal contact with those 
who wish to represent us and 
those who have direct influence 
upon political thought in our gov- 
ernment. It will be a sad com- 
mentary on all of us as Ameri- 
cans if there is any ratio be- 
tween the average number of 
people who attended these events 
of the past week and those who 
vote with intelligence in the 
election . 

The Political Awareness 
Program began on October 20 
with a speech and discussion 



by Mr. Nick Johnson, Maritime 
Administrator under President 
Johnson, and ended with a Mock 
Election on October 29. 

Gerald Gottlieb, Democratic 
candidate for Congressman from 
the 28th District, and Leo Fens- 
ter. Democratic candidate for 
Assemblyman from the 60th Dis- 
trict, presented their individual 
platforms and encouraged further 
discussion on those issues. 

Dr. Russell Kirk, noted auth- 
ority on conservatism, stimul- 
ated a very intelligent discussion 
on the conservative political 
theory and its role in American 
government today. 

Russell Bader of California 
State College introduced the 
movie 'Three Views," remark- 
ing that the boundaries circum- 
scribing the office of the presi- 
dency are flexible and are 
shaped by each man as he holds 
that office. The movie docu- 
mented Truman's, Eisenho- 
wer's and Kennedy's concept of 
the presidency and how each 
accordingly utilized their power. 

Father O'Reilly presented his 
views on morality in government, 
particularly its application to 
Proposition 14. 

I am certain that Political 
Awarness Week enlightened those 
who attended. Do you feel YOU 
can vote intelligently? 



Democratic Trend Seen 
In 'Straw Poll' Results 



Results of a straw ballot poll 
"'held the 20th and 22nd of Octo- 
ber, show a decidedly Democra- 
tic atmosphere prevalent on the 
Mount campus. 

Conducted under the auspices 
of the View, the poll gave students 
the opportunity to vote on both 
Ut^^onal and state issues. 

Of the 309 votes cast, the 
results follow; 

For president of the U.S.: 

Barry Goldwater 91 29% 

Lyndon B. Johnson 215 70% 

* Declined to state 3 1% 

For California State Senator: 

George Murphy 111 36% 
Pierre Salinger 190 61% 
Declined to state 8 3% 

Also appearing on the ballots 
were the three most controver- 
sial propositions: 14, 15, and 16. 
On all three issues the returns 
were closer than in the presi- 
dential or senatorial races. Here 
• , the Mount expressed a decidely 
negative vote. 

i 

Proposition 14 

Yes 132 43% 

No 169 54% 

Declined to state 8 3% 

Proposition 15 

Yes 121 39% 

No 166 54% 

Declined to state 22 7% 

roposition 16 

Yes 132 43% 

No 143 46% 

Declined to state 35 11% 

By these votes the Mount stu- 
i dents would defeat the initiative 
to repeal theRumford Fair Hous- 
ing Act, the pay TV initiative, 
and the state lottery initiative. 
It will be interesting to com- 



pare these returns with those 
coming in today. Is the Mount 
a real thermometer of public 
opinion? 



Retreat Promises 
Unusual Weekend 

As Rome issues forth decrees 
destined to turn the heads of both 
Catholics and non -Catholics . 
alike, it seems only proper that 
the Mount prepare itself for these 
pending changes by taking time 
to stand aside and see this dy- 
namism in action. 

This year the students of the 
Mount are to be given this oppor- 
tunity to see through a spiritual 
experiment. Retreat will be a 
new and vigorous experience in 
a unique atmosphere. 

Departing from the traditional 
retreat schedule which involved 
three days during the academic 
week, this school year's retreat 
will be held on two weekends, 
one in each semester. 

This weekend arrangement 
has been adopted for several 
reasons: it gives the student 
the opportunity to choose for 
herself the time of year most 
valuable for her spiritual en- 
richment; the smaller retreat 
will be more personal and far 
less hectic; this arrangement 
will also sidestep the previous 
problem of juggling hours to 
meet academic requirements. 

The first retreat is scheduled 
for November 6, 7, and 8. Any 
girl wishing to make retreat later 
can do so March 26, 27, and 28. 

Father Weber, O.M.I., of Ale-' 
many High School, will conduct 
the Fall retreat which commen- 
ces with Holy Mass on Friday 
afternoon. The freshmen will 
especially remember Father 
from the Mass which he offered 
on orientation day. 
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Audrey Hepburn (Eliza), Rex Harrison (Higgins) and Wilfred Hyde-White (Col. Pickering) 
celebrate Eliza's conquering of the English language with "The Rain in Spain" in this scene 
in the scene for Warner Bros. 'MY FAIR LADY'. 

Mount Friends Support 
'My Fair Lady' Benerit 



Famous composer 
of a sponsors' comn 
cultural leaders for 
Fair Lady," at the Egy 

This is the biggest fund rais- 
ing event in the history of Mount 
St. Mary's College. The pro- 
ceeds will aid the rebuilding of 
the Fine Arts building which was 
destroyed in the 1961 Bel Air- 
Brentwood fire. 

Among those serving on the 
sponsor's committee are Mrs. 
Clark Gable, Suzanne Mayer, Ann 
Blyth, Bing Crosby, Fred Huse- 
man, Irene Dunne, Conrad Hilton, 
T,A. Von der Ahe, Charles 
Correll and Judge A,A, Scott. 

"My Fair Lad/' has been 
called, "...a fabulous musical 
film, one that will be one of the 
greatest hits in movie history 
. . .greater than the play." James 
Powers — HOLLYWOOD RE- 
PORTER, OCT. 22, 1964. 

The grandeur of "My Fair 
Lady" begins with the small de- 
tails most important to the total 
film. It is the 260 men and 
women in the Ascot Races se- 
quence; the several hundred wo- 
men clad in elegant Cecil Beaton 
gowns; the eighteen musical num- 
bers which have been translated 
into nine foreign languages. All 
this is transofrmed into the 
greatest spectacle by the most 
advanced photographic and sound 
reproduction methods used. Sup- 
erPanavision 70 is the phoro- 



Jimmy McHugh has been named chairman 
littee of 150 Southland civic, business and 

the November 5 benefit showing of "My 
ptian Theatre in Hollywood. 



graphic process regarded as the 
clearest and sharpest of all meth- 
ods of filming. This fidelity 
is possible only through the high 
precision of the cameras. 

All of the music for "My 
Fair Lady" was recorded in the 
six-track stereophonic system. 
It is the highest grade stereo 
sound possible. 

All these techniques add to 
the finish of the picture. But, 
the film wouldn't be polished 
without Audrey Hepburn as Eliza 
Doolittle. 

"My Fair Lady" is Miss 
Hepburn's 13th film since 
starred in her firsr 
in "Roman Holiday." 



Doolittle. Her glowing perform- 
ance opposite Rex Harrison as 
Professor Henry Higgins helps 
make "My Fair Lady** the most 
special motion picture ever 
filmed. 



she 
role 

She won an Academy Award for 
her performance in that film. 
Since then, Miss Hepburn has 
come to be regarded as a most 
"special" talent. She has great 
boxoffice appeal. Her personal 
life is beyond reproach and her 
international reputation is high. 
She is considered one of the 
world's best dressed women. 

Miss Hepburn, the daughter 
of an English businessman and a 
Dutch baroness has awarmthand 
graciousnes's felt throughout the 
world. 

Miss Hepburn brings all her 
speclalness to her role as Eliza 



Anais Nin Reads 
'Prose Poetry' 

Miss Anais Nin, born in Paris, 
comes to the Mount to read and 
discuss what she terms her 
"prose poetry." A visit to 
America at eleven years of age 
initiated her familiarity with the 
English language and also stim- 
ulated her to being her own 
famous Diary, consisting at the 
present of 103 volumes. Miss 
Nin has been the first woman to 
write extensively on D.H. Law- 
rence, and in 1934, prefaced 
Henry Miller's Tropic of Can- 
cer. A former model, dancer, 
and psychoanalyst, Miss Nin has 
since written Cities of the In- 
terior, Seduction of the Mino- 
taur, Collages, Winter of Arti- 
fice, Under A Glass Bell, and 
House of Incest. The brilliant 
and versatile Miss Nin will be 
reading and discussing her work 
in the Lecture Hall, on Wednes- 
day, November 4, at 4:00 p.m. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 

Rationalize 



One of the characteristic traits of 
better or worse they tend to generalize, 
teenager they assume "all teenagers 
woman driver, 



see a flighty 
are flighty 



human beings is -- that for 
When they see a delinquent 
delinquent." When they 
1 1 women drivers 



are 
assume 




1. ALL the students of Mount St. Mary's continue to break 
the traffic regulations; 

2. That the students of Mount St. Mary's have no respect for 
authority; 

3. That Catholics are not obedient to their superiors. 
Whether we think that these generalizations are fair or logical 

does not matter. What does matter is that they do exist. They 
exist because there are enough disobedient, se I fish and inconsiderate 
students at this college to feed this opinion to the people who are 
residents on Bundy, Chalon, Normandy and Barrington. 

I would say that the situation is pretty serious when the people 
who live on these streets have to register formal complaints to 
the college,, Formal complaints because the students persist in 
speeding, persist in turning left where a sign explicitly says right, 
persist in disregarding constituted authority. And I would say that 
the situation is a lot worse when parents have to organize mothers 
to stand by groups of children to protect them from the drivers who 
are rushing to the college in pursuit of higher education. 

I am taking this stand not only as a student of the Mount, and 
as a student who used to speed up these streets, but as a student 
who financially cannot afford to pay $450 a semester to a college 
which, if this situation keeps up, will have no reputation worth 
repeating. 

I appeal to you as students of a fine college -- a college which 
has a good reputation, a college which does not deserve any other 
kind of reputation because of a handful of selfish and inconsiderate 
students. 

I am not a mother so I cannot tell you exactly how those parents 
feel. But I do have two nieces whom I love and I know what I would 
feel like if they were needlessly run down. 

The time for talking is over. The time for action is now at hand. 

I appeal to you not to sit back with the self-satisfaction of "Well 
I don't speed so that's all I can do." No! No, that is not all you can 
do. Along with this you can talk to your friends and your friends' 
friends. Ask them. Plead with them to observe the rules. 

If the present situation keeps up a child may be hurt, maimed, 
or killed. If this should ever happen all of us will be responsible. 
No amount of rationalization will take that sick, nauseating feeling 
away from us. That sick feeling will keep repeating -- "Perhaps 
if I had done something, said something, this would not have hap- 
penedc 11 For that feeling there is no remedy. 

There is a way to prevent this awful thing from happening. 
Together we can prevent any further discredit to the college and 
to ourselves. The choice is ours. And it is up to us to decide 
Mount St. Mary's reputation. Louise , nez De , Arauio 

Ed. Note: The opinion expressed in this article reflects not only the opinion of Miss 



Araujo, but that of the VIEW staff. 

Great Pumpkin Wanted 

Once upon a time in the days of the Great 
Pumpkin when I was a young child confronted 
with a frustrating situation I would inevitably 
say, "I don't want what I want." 

Things are different now. I know what 
I want. I want to communicate information 
and ideas. I want you to communicate with 
the college community and with me. I want 
you to tell me what your club, what your 
department, what you, yourself are doing and 
thinking. I want the VIEW to encourage the 
students to become thinking individuals and 
articulate members of the community. 

But before you are able to communicate 
your opinions and your news you must be 
informed of the VIEW deadline. A note on 
the blackboard opposite the cafe 
the deadline for this issue. The 
not too effective, but it was all 
sta ff cou Id do. 

I wanted to communicate the deadline date 
by using our newly-purchased poster paper and 
colorful felt pens ...Somehow that stack of 
poster paper and six felt pens disappeared 
from the publ ications office. 

FRUSTRATION! But now I 
want. Halloween is over and 

Great Pumpkin to help me find 
link in my communications. 



proc laimed 

notice was 

the VIEW 



know what I 

I want the 

the missing 

M.C.G. 



Letters... 

To: The View 

Thank you lor a beautiful 
issue of the View. We enjoyed 
every word, because we see that 
you love the Mount as do all of us. 

Sister Thomas Bernard 
St. Mary's Academy 

Dear Editor: 

Fn your September 20 edition 
of the View, "Yes and "No" 
arguments were editorialized on 
currently controversial Proposi- 
tion 14. 

I direct my remarks princi- 
pally ro a passage taken from 
the works of the Medieval phil- 
osopher St. Thomas Aquinas and 
used in order to provide a ra- 
tional basis for a "Yes" vote on 
this proposition. 

The text of St. Thomas on 
which Miss Fisher based 
argument stated in effect 
that certain immoral acts cannot 
I against 
ublic lav iich acts 

"against vim " 
dividual only rather than so< 
or "community life." In all 

(continued on poge 4) 



Two States of Life 



There are two admissions which mankind 
must make about the world in which he lives, 
namely, that creation is good, and that creation 
is fallen. Because creation is good, man 
must live gladly in it. He must learn from 
it to know God, he must make out of it some- 
thing of beauty, he must have hopes and dreams 
for it. Because creation is fallen, man must 
draw back from it. He must weep over it, 
he must suffer with it, he must pray over it, 
he must have hopes that if not altogether by 
means of its own power -- grace too is 
needed -- yet not without its collaboration, 
creation may one day find its perfect con- 
s ummation. 

The two admissions are not contradictory, 
but they are, in a measure, contrary. The 
same people cannot fully embody both ad- 
missions in a single way of life. Some must 
adopt a way of life that more fully admits the 
goodness of creation. Others must adopt a 
way of life that more fully proclaims the 
helplessness of creation. Between them they 
void the whole truth. 

One way of life issues in the 'May" state 
in which the rule is that one engage in human 
enterprise, seek human love and parenthood, 
exercise independence and freedom. Theother 
way of life issues in the "religious" state 
where the rule is that one renounce trade 
and industry, forego partnership and parent- 
hood, renounce liberty. The two ways of life, 
united in worship and prayer before God, pro- 
claim the crossed character of the present 
time in which the wonder of creation is in- 
tersected by the tragedy of the Fall. Hos- 
tility between the two states of life makes 
about as little sense as does the battle of 
the sexes. Each has its place. 

FATHER O'REILLY 

SQUARE 



*» 



I am a square. 

Actually I'm not asking too much -- just 
a little understanding. 

You see, I have this problem ... modern 
society. 

I don't like the rat-race, pre-fab existence 
being forced upon college people today. 

I don't like the rah-rah, fraternity party, 
T.G.I.F. existence currently symbolic of 
col lege students. 

I'm tired of seeing people sacrifice their 
beautiful personalities in an "escape 11 into 
bottled oblivion. I want escape too -- but 
why into something so insignificant. 

I'm tired of labels which turn individuals 
into a "frat man," a "loser," or a 
"cool head," 

I want time to put away the Ban the Bomb 
posters; to closet the Kool- Aid- Vodka-punch 
set; to silence this screaming freeway civili- 
zation. 

I want to be able to express my opinion 
quietly, removed from the "protest in pursuit 
of notoriety" cliques. 

I enjoy quiet Friday nights in the com- 
panionship of a good book; dates spent over 
a cup of coffee, learning of the majesty con- 
tained in another human being; long walks 
on the beach alone, removed from the rush 
of life, yet not lonely; time to see, not 
merely look; time for realization. 

Some weekend when I say, "No, I'm not 
going to the party," don't stare quizzically 
at me and offer me a blind date. Perhaps 
I don't want one. Perhaps I have chosen my 
escort for the evening -- a depth author. 

I 'm a square. 

Don't laugh, just tolerate me; don't per- 
secute in your ignorance; don't try to pare 
me down to fit in your round holes. Just 
chalk if up to experience and remember -- 

I'm a square, and proud of it. 

F.N.F. 
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Keri Comments. . . 



After five months of much 
work, time and hard effort we 
can now say that the Fleur-de 
Lis Ball was a complete success. 
The members of the committee 
have received several compli- 
ments concerning the event -- 
seemingly everyone had a won- 
derful time. It was quite a 
sight seeing so many from the 
student body supporting the ball 
either by purchasing a bid or 
giving a donation if they were 
unable to attend. This is the 
type of spirit and concern for 
one's college that is so vital. 
I would personally like to ex- 
press my appreciation to each 
member of the committee who 
did so very much -- to every 
person on campus who offered 
their support and to all our 
generous patrons and friends -- 
this is what made it a success! 

There has also been another 
student handled project that is 
presently making itself known 
on campus. At our last Execu- 
tive Council meeting, we were 
given an up-to-date report on the 
work of our tutorial project. 
Right now the last minute plans 
are being completed in order 
that the actual tutoring can begin. 
The co-directors Maggie Murphy 
and P.J. Falinski seem pleased 
with the acceptance of the pro- 
ject by the student body. The 
administration behind this by the 
tutorial board certainly de- 
serves credit -- for delegation 
of work and organization of 
plans. This is another project 
that each of us can take a great 
deal of pride in. 

Along with events on our cam- 
pus there is presently a new 
closeness coming to die front 
between another college and the 
Mount. At the NSA convention 
which I attended in August there 
was much I learned and many 
people I met -- one person in 
particular was a student body 
president from a nearby college. 
The college is Immaculate Heart 
and the person is Eloise Klein. 
Since then the two of us have 
shared several thoughts and ideas 
about our roles, student govern- 
ment and the college community. 
I can now forsee our two col- 
leges working together this year, 
which certainly pleases me. Only 
last week a group of us were 
invited to Immaculate Heart 



where we sat in on their Student 
Council meeting and afterwards 
enjoyed dinner with them. Im- 
maculate Heart continually in- 
forms and invites us to any event 
on their campus as we do them. 
I feel there is much to be gained 
through people -- especially 
people who are willing to share. 
It is this type of sharing that 
radiates the 'community atmos- 
phere' that we so frequently speak 
of and now this 'community 
atmosphere' is beginning to exist 
between our two colleges. 

MSMC Tutors 
Meet Tutees 

How can a slow learner be 
taught? According to Maggie 
Murphy, co-director of the 
MSMC Tutorial Program, the 
tutor must first make the tutee 
want to learn by developing a 
warm personal interest in him. 

A slow learner is often times 
one who doesn't learn because he 
doesn't want to or doesn't know 
how. It becomes a tutor's job 
to overcome these barriers 
through an atmosphere of per- 
sonal contact. 

These aims are not hollow 
dreams. Instead they are back- 
ed by an organization intent on 
success. 

This year the MSMC Tutorial 
Project has aligned itself with 
the already-stable U.C.L.A. Tu- 
torial Program. 

Members of the Mount Tu- 
torial Service met their tutees 
yesterday at Roosevelt Elemen- 
tary School. 

Tutees are taken from the 
third to sixth grades. They 
are selected by their teachers 
and have parental permission. 

Students, with their counse- 
lors permission, who have signed 
up to tutor were briefed in a 
workshop by U.C.L.A. tutors who 
related their personal experi- 
ences. 

The MSMC Tutorial Board 
under the co-direction of Maggie 
and P.J. Falinski has secured the 
approval of every possible source 
including the principal of Roose- 
velt Elementary School, her 
supervisor, the school board, 
and the Mount itself. 



Frosh Class Elects Janet 



PI 




■ Freshman class president 

Janet Wilhelm was elected Octo- 
ber 9 in the most colorful cam- 
paign in DTC history. 

Janet has 

promised to 

make this yeara 
' fulfilling one for 

the freshmen. 

To "unite the 

class with spirit 

and loyalty" is 

Janet's goal, one 

which seems 
> well on its way I 

to being real- Janet Wilhelm, 

ized, as illus- DTC Frosh 

t rated by the 

turnout at the President 

Loyola Sports '64-65 

Spectacular. 

'• Janet, a graduate ofCorvallis 

High School, is a very enthusi- 
astic spectator and participator 
in all types of sports. But her 
"main Interest is peopl- ." 
Jorgette Godfrey was el 
Vice-President after thi 
, which ri nit> d in a tension-filled 
run-off. 

Secretary dman and 

asurcr Amelia labora have 

promised to give- their all to 



recording and organizing class 
activities and funds. 

Laurie Kearney as Publicity 
Chairman intends to keep 
the freshmen well abreast of all 
the activities planned for them by 
Social Chairman, Robin 
Schuberth. 

Parnassians Live 
Reading Venture 

Parnassians, the Mount's 
English Club, will present " Tro - 
ilus and Cressida — A Compar- 
ative Reading," on Wednesday, 
November 18,at 1:10. The reading, 
done by students under the dir- 
ection of Dr. Bennett and Mrs. 
Mobley, takes scenes from Chau- 
cer's and Shakespeare's plays, 

and Cressida." 
reading is one of a series 
o living experiences the club 

i bring to students of 
literature as well as to any one 
who is interested. 

ounter with "living 

" s a new venture 
and promises to be exciting and 
rewarding. 
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ASB President Keri Szilagvi and Pi Theta Mu President 
Melody King inspect the formal that Keri will wear to the "My 
Fair Lady" Benefit on Thursday night. 

Keri, representing the faculty and students of the Mour' 
community, will welcome the friends of the Mount. After the 
welcoming address Keri will present a special medal to Mrs. 
C lark Gable. 

Pi Theta Mu will hostess the champagne reception during the 
intermission of the musical. 



Churchill's Cousin Charms 
Dinner Guests in Oxford 



Dr. Bennett and I chatted 
over coffee, but it should have 
been tea. For her vibrant des- 
criptions projected me across the 
Atlantic, and I found myself in 
England, with a crumpet in my 
hand. 

It was last summer, and Dr. 
Bennett was in Oxford research- 
ing seventeenth century lit- 
erature. Lord Spencer, cousin 
of Sir Winston Churchill and 
owner of the finest collections of 
seventeenth century paintings, 
was at this time lecturing at 
the Ashmolean Museum in Ox- 
ford. Consequently, the Dean of 
the International Graduate's 
Summer School planned a dinner 
in honor of the eminent Lord 
Spencer. Dr. Bennett, privileged 
to be seated at his right, spoke 
vividly of the evening, almost 
as if she sat once more in that 
charmed circle. 

At the cocktail party before 
dinner, Lord Spencer first looked 
around at the academicgroupand 
confessed playfully, "r'm ab- 
solutely terrified of all of you!" 
Dr. Bennett laughed to me then, 
recalling the personality which 
she described as "very delight- 
ful." * 

He spoke then of his assis- 
tance in organizing a police force 
in North Hampton, and his pre- 
sent plans for integrating the 
city and county forces, which 
were met with "violent reactions 
from those who disapproved of 
change," 

"Hilarious stories" followed 
about the choosing of Head- 
master at Wellingborough Public 
School, a better private school 
of which Lord Spencer functions 
on the Board of Directors. He 
recounted how interviews of the 
candidates' wives were factors in 
the decision, and the wives were 
said to have dropped remarks 
like, "We have to watch our 
p's and q's". 

Later, he read from a con- 
temporary accounting describing 
his relative Lady Sunderland, 



By LIL MILEWSKI 

wife of the Earl who lived in 
the time of Charles IF and who 
began the famous collection of 
paintings. The account described 
the family as "showy people" 
and related how the Lady "al- 
ways went to Church early so 
everyone would watch her, then 
stayed late over prayers and 
clip-clopped out so everyone 
could see her again." Her hus- 
band was connoisseur ofthearts, 
and said to be greatly envied for 
his good looks and favor with the 
ladies of the Court. 

Lord Spencer talked of his 
massive home, Allthorpe Man- 
or, with subtle humor. 'T've 
just had the roof repaired," he 
reminisced, "And it took seven 
years to get it done. I'm glad 
I had it done because my grand- 
son (the future Earl of Sunder- 
land) won't have to worry about 
it --it won't have to be done again 
for another 200 years!" 

Warmed to the subject, he 
spoke of Allthrope's opening to 
the public. "I opened Allthrope 
Manor to the public --to save 

Teacher Interview 
Scheduled Nov. 12 

Personnel officers from the 
Los Angeles City Schools will 
come to campus to interview 
candidates for elementary teach- 
ing positions on Thursday, Nov- 
ember 12. This group of candi- 
dates will be qualified to teach 
in February. 

Beginning teachers this year 
will start at $550 monthly or 
more depending on the extra 
units they have earned in their 
preparation years. The maxi- 
mum salary is $1070 monthly. 

The follow-up study of last 
year's graduate teachers re- 
vealed that all were rated either 
strong or outstanding during their 
first year of teaching. 



taxes you know! --but who goes?" 
he countered. "Little old ladies 
in tight curls and stilletto heels. 
What do they get out of it? Act- 
ually, I don't let them in with 
those heels." He was referring 
to a sore spot of the age, in 
which various homes in England 
under the National Trust, being 
open to the public, are troubled 
with damage to the floor cover- 
ings by stilletto heels. In some 
homes, visitors must wear the 
shoes provided as a precaution. 
Dr. Bennett concluded with a 
charming smile, then hurried 
away to her next class. Abruptly 
I was flung back to the here and 
now --the delightful tea and 
crumpets that I had envisioned 
had changed to the shattered 
reality of a cup of cold coffee. 



Film Review 

By KATHRYN KENYON 

Who is the Sister of St. Jos- 
eph of Carondelet? 

From the film it would appear 
she is everything good sur- 
rounded by the warmth of colors 
and children's paintings. She may 
well stand out as a milestone 
to the child she teaches to hear 
through vibrations, or to the team 
as an onlooker at the high school 
basketball game. 

But for all her tasks, she is 
a woman who builds. She 
augments character in the chem- 
istry lab and at the piano as 
she listens to the heavenly mus 
ic. 

There is no mistake. What 
she is, is there in all she does 
as Thomas Cassidy narrates 
through three corners of the 
world. 

Schools in Japan, Peru, and 
the U.S. are colorful scenic 
moods as the camera gathers 
smiling faces of sisters and stu- 
dents. And the contagion of it 
catches. This is the kind of 
film that leaves people smiling. 
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Ghosts, goblins, tricks, and treats were abundant at the Tri- 
Sorority Halloween party last Saturday. The event which was spon- 
sored by Gamma Sigma Phi, Kappa Delta Chi, and Tau Alpha 
Zeta, was held in the Terrace Room of the Pickwick Recreation 
Center. 

LETTERS. 



fairness to St. Thomas, the prin- 
ciple itself is quite sound, and the 
Prohibition Amendment Of 1917 
was a case in point. Acts fol- 
lowing upon drunkeness thathave 
social implications are con- 
trollable by law, such as drunk 
driving or disturbing the peace. 
But acts wherein personal excess 
is incidentally possible cannot be 
legislated out of existence for the 
entire adult population. Such a 
course was unjust to the indivi- 
dual and, as events proved, com- 
pletely impractical. 

However, in the application of 
this Thomistic principle to the 
sphere of civil rights, in par- 
ticular to Proposition 14, we have 
a weapon which is, in fact, more 
effective in defending the opposite- 
point of view, for how can the 
action of discriminating against 
a bonefide ethnic or religious 
group in respect to housing be 
regarded as part and parcel of a 
Constitutional right? This would 
be to regard such acts as at 
worst a private sin against vir- 
tue or as acts which would not 
essentially affect Community 
life. It is also important to 
lember that the Rumford Act 
does not outlaw all acts of dis- 
crimination in general, but only 
those discriminatory acts ofdis- 
tinctly anti -group character 
which threaten to give rise, as 
they have already in the past, 
to socially divisive patterns in 
community life. 

MARTIN T. WOODS 
Dept. of Philosophy 



Dear Editor, 

Although a student body is a 
working function which is united 
in various aspects (dependent 
upon those aspects which you care 
to concern yourself with at the 
moment), seldom does a student 
body confine itself to discussion 
on one topic — even if the topic 
is a social one. Social events 
are usually many in number and 
some are certainly more impor- 
tant than others but not 
exclusively so. Said events are, 
too, not merely discussed on one 
campus. News of local college 
social activities is gladly ex- 
changed in a "co-operative col- 
lege manner." But according 
to some philosophical principle, 
things change and taking into con- 
sideration human nature and its 
weaknesses --things are bound to 
change. 

So be it with the present col- 
lege atmosphere. It is impos- 
sible to say that one college is 
better than another and, there- 
fore, in regard to social events, 
that that college should have pre- 
ference over the social activit- 
ies of other institutions. Persons 
are bound to have opinions when 
discussing such a problem es- 
pecially if they are a student of 
one of the colleges under dis- 
cussion. After all, we must con- 
sider, "Where does his loyalty 

" It is a strange attribute 
of people to protect what is theirs; 
but it is an even stranger at- 
tribute of people to have a lack 



• •••••••••• (continued from page 2) 

of consideration. 

In recent "unofficial" discus- 
sions of co-operation on college 
social events, consideration on 
the part of certain groups has 
been questioned. It is obvious 
that certain local institutions will 
seem dominant over others be- 
cause of a certain singularity of 
their nature but this seems to be 
no reason for an outright lack 
of consideration. 

As a result, since "things 
are changing" perhaps things will 
still change. Inter-collegiate co- 
operation and consideration 
should be maintained --not only 
as a courtesy but as a necessity. 

Congratulations to the great 
accomplishments of the Fleur- 
de-Lis Committee!!! 

SHARI A. PIECZARKA 
'67 



Home Ec Majors 
Attend Meeting 

On Saturday, October 24, Sis- 
ter Paulanne, Mrs. Simpson and 
seven members of Lambda Omi- 
cron Chi attended the fall con- 
ference of the Southern California 
College Chapter Section of the 
California Home Economics As- 
sociation. Members who attended 
include: Vicki Ancheta, Sue De- 
pew, Theresa Duarte, Kay Kur- 
zeka, Noreen Page, Xancy Rei- 
ley, and Jo Ann Roberts. 



Doheny Day Honon 
DTC Benefactress 



Doheny Day 
beginning with 
Estelle Doheny, 
town Mount. 

The tradition of Doheny Day, 
which honors the day of her death, 
was begun by Sister Eloise 
Therese, former director of the 
DTC. 

After the student body Mass 
at St. Vincent's, a formal tea 
was held at Doheny Hall. Mrs. 
Leo J. Poxon, mother of student 
body president, Anne Poxon, was 
special guest. Mrs. Poxon, a per- 
sonal secretary to Mrs. Doheny 



was observed last Friday 
a Requiem Mass for Mrs. 



benefactress of the Down- 



for seven years, conducted tours 
for the students recalling former 
days of the old estate. Photo- 
graphs reminiscent of the 1900*s, 
loaned by the Historical Society 
of California, were ondisplay for 
the occasion. 

Sister Mary Irene, Dean of 
Students, feels "that the students 
can thank Mrs. Doheny for her 
goodness with their prayers." 



NEWS BRIEFS 
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Two Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege Senior biochemistry majors, 
Leigh Albizati and Pearl Koh, 
will attend the Robert A. Welch 
Foundation Conferences on 
Chemical Research in Houston, 
Texas on Nov. 16-18. 

Each conference speaker on 
the three-day program is a Nobel 
Prize scientist. 

Both young women partici- 
pated in summer research 
science projects at Mount St. 
Mary's under federal grants. 



The National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association Southwestern 
Regional Unit Planning Commit- 
tee met at M.S.M.C. Saturday, 
October 17, to make arrange- 
ments for the annual conference 
which will be held at Marymount 
College in March of 1965. 

At the all-day meeting, 
M.S.M.C. was represented by 
Dr. R.J. Oard, who wasincharge 
of local arrangements for the 
planning meeting. 



Lambda Theta Pi, an honorary 
sorority for women in teaching, 
will meet November 10 at 7:30 
p.m. in the Browsing Room for 
the Initiation of new members 
and the election of officers. 

Kathy Arn, presently teaching 
at Van Nuys High School, is the 
outgoing president. Other offi- 
cers are Carmilla Abdelnoir and 
Rosemary Mosellie. 

Requisites for membership 
are outstanding scholarship and 
performance in preparing for 
the teaching profession. 



The SCTA is sponsoring a 
School Visitation for their mem- 
bers in November. On an assigned 
day members will visitgrammar, 
junior high, or high schools in 
the area, and sit in on a class 
in their major or any class of 
interest to them. This will be 
an excellent opportunity for stu- 
dents to see teachers in action 
and to decide whether or not 
teaching is their goal. 

Only paid SCTA members may 
attend the Visitation. Informa- 
tion slips can be obtained from 
any of the officers. 

The Biology Department will 
present the second in its series 
of lectures on Wednesday, Nov- 
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ember 18 at 4.10 in the Lecture 
Hall. Arden H. Brame, Jr. from 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia will speak on "The Liv- 
ing Salamanders of the World." ► 
*#» 

Recent photography of Robert 
Heinecken, assistant professor of 
art at UCLA, will be one ex- 
hibition in the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery of Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege, 815 W. Adams Blvd., Los f 
Angeles, beginning Monday, Oct. 
26 through Nov. 5. 

There is no admission charge 
and the exhibition will be open 
to the public weekdays from 1 
to 4 and Sunday from 1 to 5 p.m. 

Mr. Heinecken has been in- 
volved with personal photo- 
graphic work for aboutfive years. 
He also works in theprintmaking 
and motion picture media. 

*»* 

The 1965 MUN delegation is 
looking for aPublicityChairman. ^ 

If you are interested in at- 
tending the 1965 MUN conference 
with the Mount delegation in the 
capacity of Publicity Chairman, 
please contact Mr. Delahanty, 
Ann Kllgore, or Carrie Ann Skir- 
lich, by Monday, November 9. _ 

Upper division Spanish stu- 
dents attended a lecture of the 
Miguel Unamuno Centennial 
Celebration atU.C.L.A. October 
29 entitled "Unamuno and Cer- 
vantes." A second lecture which 
is part of the celebration is v 
scheduled for November 6 and 
is entitled "Symposium: Unam- 
uno, His Contribution to Twen- 
tieth Century Culture." 

Red and pink rosebuds decorated v 
the tables in the student-faculty 
center at the DTC, for an eval- 
uation dinner the evening of Oc- 
tober 20. 
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'And You Died And The Nations Cry 1 



v 



Written To John Kennedy Because 
They Killed Him 

On November 22, 1963 
by Ann-Merry Andrews 

in the streets of the hot wide city 

today 

they killed you. 

a man who is white (this they say is important in these days) 

sat in the window of his hotel eating fried chicken 

and he weighed one hundred and sixty pounds 

and he hated 

and he took his foreign rifle 

into his stone-blooded hands 

and the blood pumped in his poisoned innards 

and he shot you. 

in the head he shot you. 

in the head that had deigned to keep a country alive 

and that read a thousand words a minute 

and felt to beget some sons and daughters to freedom 

but more than all this i cry the injustice 

of shooting into a head that 

loved. 

but so he shot you. 

and you fell with your red life blood 

which (until you are dead we do not see this 

with our damned blind eyes that can see nothing 

until it is gone) 

which was the red life blood of our very nation 

with your blood streaming over your wife 

who sat and disbelieved 

and loved and the end came and she loved 

my god how she loved. 

and you died and the nations cry 

and the multitudes also and we wonder 

and cannot say why and then aloud we wonder. 

and when it comes cold in the land and the rain blows 
and voices are strange in the sudden darkness of the sky, 
then the nations cry and i cry and the cry is taken up 
from pole to pole and it comes back 

god god god 
and there is nothing else to say 
but again 
god 
god 
god. 
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Alumnae from five American 
colleges operated by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Carondelet were 
honored by Mount St. Mary's 
College at a joint tea on Sunday, 
Nov. 22 at 4 p.m. in Doheny 
Hall on the downtown Los An- 
geles campus at Chester Place. 



St. Mary's Academy an- 
nounces that a pageant, "Joyous 
Years" will commemorate the 
75 Jubilee of the founding of the 
academy. 

The pageant will be presented 
on December 5, 6, 7, 8 in the 
academy auditorium. Show time 
is 7:45 p.m. Gold ties will be 
honored on Dec. 5, Blue ties on 
Dec. 6, Red Ties on Dec. 7 and 
Green ties on Dec. 8. 



Loyola University and the 
Mount Downtown are co-sponsor- 
ing a mixer November 25. It 
will be held in the Lair at Loy- 
ola from 8 to 12. Price of ad- 
mission is 75 cents. 



The S-CTA will hold a meet- 
ing on Wednesday, November 25 
at 1:10 in the Lecture Hall in 
preparation for the School Visi- 
tation. All those who are par- 
ticipating in the Visitation should 
attend. Mr. Carpenter and Miss 
Schiffilea, of the education de- 
partment, will advise students 
on teaching techniques 1 to be 
aware of and points to notice. 
The discussion will make the 
Visitation much more meaning- 
ful for all the participants. 

* * * 

Mount St. Mary's College is 
hosting the annual inter -provin- 
cial educational conference of the 
five American Colleges operated 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet at the main campus. 
The conference began yesterday 
and will continue through Friday 
of this week. 

* * * 

Student nurses throughout 
California are working on a pro- 
ject to raise money and publicity 
for the hospital ship Hope. 

S.N.A.C. members 
have been selling personalized 
return-address lables. 
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Who's Who Names 
17 Mount Seniors 

Seventeen Seniors have been honored by election to Who's Who, 
the national organization of outstanding students from colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. The seventeen were 
nominated by their classmates and then approved by the faculty and 
executive council. ■ — — 



DIANE DeANDA 

Diane De Anda, student body 
vice-president, is majoring in 
history and minor ing in English 
and philosophy. A few ofDiane's 
accomplishments are re-struct- 
uring Community Council as a 
communication center, and pub- 
lishing the school handbook. 
Diane has also been active in 
YCS, Self-study, legislature, and 
NSA. 

Diane, who is frequently on the 
Dean's List, hopes to receive a 
fellowship, 

LEIGH ALBIZATI 

A chemistry major who has 
done research for two summers 
with Dr. Bundy, Leigh Albazati 
has been an active participant in 
student government throughout 
her Mount career, holding the 
offices of sophomore class presi- 
dent, student body secretary, and 
currently student body par- 



liamentarian. Coupled with her 
political interests Leigh found 
time to be a member of Pi Theta 
Mu, the Honor Committee, 
and Gamma Sigma Phi sorority. 
Leigh's favorite occupation 
seems to be lab work in Bio- 
chemistry which field she intends 
to pursue in graduate work. In 
her spare time (which she admits 
is limited), she enjoys playing 
the piano and organ, swimming, 
talking to people, and reading. 
Her favorite color is yellow. 

PATRICIA CHAPMAN 

Pat Chapman, whose major 
is mathematics and minor is 
English, has been active in leg- 
islature for two years, holding 
the office of Secretary to that 
group last year. Currently she 
is involved in the General Honors 
Seminar and SCTA. She is also 
an interested participant in the 
Puerto Rico drive and on the 
Snow Ball publicity committee. 



Pat counts a trip to St. Louis 
airport when she was a child to 
see a blimp lit up and ready for 
take off and a semester break in 
the Grand Canyon among her 
most pleasant memories. Camp- 
ing in the mountains is Pat's 
most enjoyable form of "getting 
away from it all." 

ROBERTA DUFFIELD 

Roberta Duffield, a French 
major and history minor, is in- 
volved in many aspects of Mount 
life. Roberta is president of the 
student-California teachers' as- 
sociation and plans to teach high 
school in 1968. At present Ro- 
berta is organizing school visi- 
tation for S-CTA members. She 
is enior class treasurer and is 
on the Dean's List this semes- 
ter. A member of Kappa Delta 
Chi sorority, Roberta served as 
sorority treasurer last year. 

Roberta is the only Mount 

Con't on pg. 3 




Seniors who have been named to Who's Who in American colleges are from left to right: 
Carole Rounds, Patricia Chapman, Mary Ann Stocker, Roberta Duffield, Sheri Chapman, 
Eileen Murphy, Marie de Archangelis, Pat Smith, Nancy Reiley, Diane Lawler, and Stephanie 
Simon. Other Who's Who nominees are Diane de Anda, Keri Szilagyi, Esther Ramirez, Leigh 
Albizati, and Kathleen Baker McCambridge. 
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Hammer or Anvil? 

Last year, the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy brought our nation to a 
shocked and horrified standstill. Across 
the country, many events were cancelled 
and places of business closed their doors. 
But, for many others, especially those in 
the field of news media, this was a time 
of action. 

On our own campus, the View staff, 
with deadlines already over and with pages 
completed for the press, worked three long 
days to transform our newspaper into a 
memorial to the President. I remember 
well the title of our main 
story __ "Women Must Weep" 
propriately describing the role 
in a time of tragedy. 

A very real personal sorrow was evi- 
dent on the Mount campus, as many students 
became aware of the hope and confidence 
that their President had placed in them 
as a new generation of educated Americans. 
He once said, "I ask you to give to the 
service of our country the critical faculties 
which society has helped develop in you 
here. I ask you to decide, as Goethe put 
it, 'whether you will be an anvil or a 
hammer' „ . . 

Because all of America, as 
every individual American, had 
a kind of spiritual and mental fa I 
a time to weep. 

The weeping is a sad memory on this 
first anniversary of President Kennedy's 
death, and thoughts of those days bring only 
fresh grief. Yet, with them also come 
renewed hopes for a better America, where 
the decision to be "an anvil or a hammer" 
will always remain with the individual -- an 
America which can produce a man such as 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, whose brother, 
Robert, said of him, "Take him and cut him 
out in little stars, and he will make the 
face of heaven so fine that all the world 
will be in love with night, and pay no wor- 
ship to the garish sun." 

SHERI CHAPMAN 
1963-64 VIEW EDITOR 
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John F. Kennedy was i 



spark in a dark 



«y 

world. Many people hoped that spark would 
spread and burn throughout the world. He 
was one of those who sought peace and love 
and was willing to fight for it. 

One year ago that spark was extinguished; 
his battle was lost. The hate he fought against 
was the conqueror. Its battleground was a 
street in Dallas, its army, one man armed 
with one gun. 

Now that he is gone, is his "army" 
retreating and admitting defeat? Is the 
fight for peace and love in the world a 
losing battle? Hate is claiming more and 
more victories. Consider the headlines of 
the past year: the trouble in Red China, 
Russia, South Viet Nam, and more tragic, 
the riots in our own country. 

Whose side are we on? How many times 
a day do we help the enemy? Jealousy, 
anger, mistrust, all contribute to its even- 
tual victory. 

We are all capable of good ideals and 
of loving. In memory of John F. Kennedy, 
let us each personally join the battle. Let 
all the good in us tlare up and burn strong 
destroying the enemy, making the world of 
our future one of peace. 

NANCY J. KAVAVAUGH 
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Ring Out The Old 

Soldiers who assisted at Mass cele- 
brated on the back of a Jeep on the eve 
of battle experienced a oneness with each 
other in the Mass which they never knew 
at home in the parish church. Despite the 
scantiness of the liturgical forms and the 
meagerness of the ceremonial they prayed 
the Mass -- together, and in the deepest 
way. Life had suddenly become real. It 
was not so much that they were learning 
from the Mass to know what life is all 
about, but that having discovered in war what 
life is, they saw what the Mass is all 
about. Hence for them there was more 
participation in a single "Amen" than in 
a litany of responses. The language of the 
Mass could not have mattered less. Be- 
cause life had come alive, so had the Mass. 

A year ago families across the land 
grew somber before their television screens. 
They were one with each other in the event 
which they watched at Arlington Cemetery. 
Despite their passivity before the screen the 
people of the nation were deeply engaged. 
It was not that they were learning from 
the President' funeral about the mysteries 
of evil, of sudden death, of blighted hopes, 
of family bereavement. It was rather that 
having long known these mysteries in a little 
way in their own lives, they now understood 
them as maximized and epitomized by being 
enacted within the first family of the nation. 

These examples may serve to illustrate 
a truth about the Mass to which Rahner 
draws attention in his book, "The Christian 
Commitment.'" Cult-celebration of life 

draws its meaning and significance in the 
first place from the living of life and not 
from the forms of cult. Only when life has 
given meaning to the liturgy, can liturgy 
react to give larger meaning to life. It is 
customary nowadays to lay the blame for the 
decline of cult-celebration upon the archaic 
forms of the liturgy, and to attribute the loss 
of the sense of community to the passivity 
of our ritual. It would be closer to the truth 
to trace the decline of cult to the rise 
of the Organization World in which life is 
devitalized, relationship is depersonalized 
and intimacy is banished into anonymity. 
Non-cultic life having become unreal, cultic 
celebration has lost its meaning. It will 
take more than a new liturgy to repair the 
damage. 

This is not to defend the archaic forms 
of worship or the passivity of the old ritual. 
On the contrary, we must welcome those 
changes which now will make the forms of 
worship more expressive of the reality of 
the same. It is simply to point out that as 
the old forms did not prevent generations in 
the past from living the Mass, neither will 
the new forms guarantee that future genera- 
tions will live the Mass, since in either 
case it is life that first prepares one to 
know the Mass and enter into its forms, 
and not the Mass and its forms that first 
prepare one to enter life. We must be 
devout before we can be dovout at Mass, 
and that will be as great a problem to- 
morrow as it was yesterday, perhaps 
greater. FATHER O'REILLY 



Views Review 



Dear Editor: 

In the perennial discussion 
about woman and her plar li 
tho world many ideas are aired. 
Recently we received in tin 
library two books with opposite 
views on the subject. It oc- 
curred to me that a very si 
ulating, perhaps even exciting, 
debate could be waged and dis- 
cussion carried on by an equal 
number of students on each side; 
participants reading one or the 
other book. This could be pre- 
sented before interested mem- 
bers of the student body, or if 
desired, before a larger aud- 
ience. Do you think someone 
might be interested in the 
career woman portrayed by Betty 
Friedan in Feminine Mystique 
or in the housewife described 
in Phyllis McGinley in A Six- 
pence in Her Shoe? 'Twould 
be fun! 

SISTER CATHERINE ANITA 



Dear Editor, 

If to be a woman means to *" 
be a square, I'm all for it. 

In the last issue of the View, 
Miss F.N.F. asked for under- 
standing of her position as a 
square in today's whirl of col- 
lege activities. I give her my 
sympathy and the compliments t 
of another cube. 

Sure, I like to run on the 
rah-rah machine of mixers oc- 
casionally, but there is a bit 
more to life and to being a wo- 
man. After all, why be afraid? 
We are women. Why not be ♦ 
proud of this and pick up a few 
femininequalities? We must take 
the "time to see, not merely 
to look" at ourselves and others. 
We can't expect to act like social 
pogo sticks for four years and 
then turn into Cinderella on grad- .» 
uation day. 

Perhaps reading a good book 
or "learning the majesty con- 
tained in another human being" 
isn't so square at all. In fact, 
it sounds exciting. 

SUSAN FISHER 



Dear Editor, 

On behalf of the students, I 
would like to offer a defense in 
regard to the article "Voting 
Intelligently?" in the last VIEW. 
The organizers of N.S.A.'s Poli- 
tical Awarness Week didn't seem 
to realize that the speakers ap- 
peared at times late in the day 
or at night when it is nearly 
impossible for dayhops to attend. 
The speakers which were atcon- 
venient times were from small 
districts which affect only a small 
group of students. As for the 
election, it was held on a day 
when most nursing students are 
off campus. It was a worthwhile 
program and N.S.A. should be 
congratulated on Its efforts even 
if the attendance was not the 
best possible. 

While on the subject of elec- 
tions, could you please tell me 
why mid-term exams were can- 
celled for "My Fair Lady" and 
retreat, but not for the national 
elections? Maybe I'm wrong, 
but I thought students should be 
"Voting Intelligently;" I had 
trouble trying to vote with the 
exam schedule! 

JUDY CORMICK 



• 



BLOOD DRIVE 

The requirements 
are few: the donor should be 
between the ages of 18 and 60, 
parents' permission for donors 
between 18 and 21 must be g 
in a minor release form; the 
donor must also weight at least 
110 pounds. 
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Peace Corps Growing 
As Fourth Year Starts 



A graduate of the University of Colorado, Ardis Gaither, 22, watches 
as two local women grind corn in Tukuyu, Tanganyika. Gaither, of 
Sweetwater, Texas, is one of 1 25 Peace Corps Volunteers serving in 
Tanganyika. He teaches at the Igogwe Upper Primary School there. 

350 College Students Finish 
Advanced Training Session 



Four college campuses were 
sites this summer for the Peace 
Corps' first advanced training 
program for college juniors. 

More than 400 students, rep- 
resenting 91 schools, had eight- 
week training sessions at Yale, 
Dartmouth, the University of 
California at Berkeley and San 
Francisco State College. An in- 
house training camp in Puerto 
Rico served as a fifth facility. 

By the end of August, 350 
of the juniors had received basic 
training for teaching in Africa 
and community development 
work in Latin America. 

Following completion of their 
senior year, the trainees will re- 
turn to training sites for addi- 
tional four-to-six week periods 
before being sent overseas. 

Dartmouth, host for the largest 
program, saw 134 students com- 
plete its session, preparing for 
secondary teaching in French- 
speaking West Africa. 

Trainees had a full schedule, 
beginning their day of classes, 
seminars, panel discussions and 
recreation activities at 8 a.m. 
and closing out the slate at 9 
p.m. Much of the rest of the 
evening was devoted to prepara- 
tion for the next day's classes. 

"One of the big advantages of 
the Advanced Training program 
is that it provides participants 
with more intensive language 
training," said Roger Landrum, 
the program's training officer, a 
former Volunteer who spent two 
years teaching at the college level 
in Nigeria. Trainees received 
classroom training in French 
four hours a day, six days a 
week. 



"The program attempts to 
stress community life rather than 
the national scope of the coun- 
tries," he explained. "We want 
to deal with Africans as indi- 
viduals. Thus, we shifted the 
emphasis from political and eco- 
nomic spheres to the more hu- 
manistic studies." 

A highlight of this summer's 

program was the participation of 

1 5 Frenchmen, seven African 

nationals and 10 returned Vol- 

(Continued on page 2) 



The future of the Peace Corps 
looks bright regardless of which 
candidate sits in the White House 
in 1965. 

Both candidates have publicly 
supported the work of the Peace 
Corps. Senator Goldwater, an 
initial skeptic, has said, "At first 
I thought it would advance work 
for a group of beatniks, but this 
is not so . . . I'll back it all the 
way." 

President Johnson, an original 
backer of the Peace Corps and 
chairman of the Peace Corps 
National Advisory Council, last 
summer called for doubling the 
size of the Corps. 

"The nations of the world 
want our young people. The 
peoples of the world need our 
young people. And surely a na- 
tion rich in goods and ideals can 
provide young people," said the 
President. 

The Democratic platform spe- 
cifically calls for expansion of 
the Peace Corps. Neither the 
President in his speech nor the 
platform presented any date by 
which this expansion should be 
completed. 

Peace Corps legislation on the 
Senate agenda calls for expan- 
sion of the Peace Corps to 
14,000 by the end of next sum- 
mer, explained Nathaniel Davis, 
deputy director of the Office of 
Program Development and Op- 
erations. 

Both Davis and Harris Wof- 
ford, associate director of the 
Peace Corps in charge of Plan- 
ning, Evaluation and Research, 



felt that, in the future, major 
areas of work of the agency will 
continue to be in teaching and 
community development. 

While Volunteers now teach 
primarily in secondary schools, 
both officials look for more Peace 
Corps help at the primary and 
college levels. 

They both felt the Peace Corps 
had learned in almost every 
phase of its operations. Wof- 
ford cited a need for acquiring 

Staff Works 
For Volunteers 

The Washington office of the 
Peace Corps was described by 
one administrator there as "just 
a glorified support group for the 
Volunteers in the field." 

"The real work goes on out 
there," he said, "so we don't like 
to get too many big ideas about 
ourselves here." 

The structure of the Peace 
Corps, then, is centered around 
the Office of Program Develop- 
ment and Operations (PDO), 
one of five offices within the 
Peace Corps. It is headed by 
Associate Director Warren Wig- 
gins. 

PDO includes four world areas 
in which Peace Corps Volunteers 
are working. These are Latin 
America, Far East, Africa and 
North Africa-Near East-South 
Asia (NANESA). Each area is 
headed by a regional director. 
(Continued on page 2) 



Self- Help Idea Contagious 



"Peace Corps . . . where is that?" asked an 
incredulous Nepalese villager, unable to believe 
the young man standing before him was "a 
Westerner." 

Though somewhat naive in approach, the Ne- 
palese was not so far wrong in asking "where" 
rather than "what" the Peace Corps is. Since the 
American variety was inaugurated in 1961, 
some 18 other similar corps have sprung up in 
countries all over the world. The fever has 
become so intense that 14 more nations cur- 
rently have peace corps plans in the works, 
including ambitious little Liechtenstein, with a 
population of less than 17,000. 

Foreign peace corps fall naturally into two 
categories, depending on the internal needs and 
fiscal resources of the country. Industrial na- 
tions of western Europe and elsewhere, as in the 
United States, are sending volunteers abroad. 
Those nations with workers currently in the field 
include The Netherlands, West Germany, Nor- 
way, Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
Countries such as Peru, EI Salvador, Northern 
Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Kenya, Malawi and 
the Philippines use their volunteers for internal 
development, often working in conjunction with 
American Peace Corps Volunteers. 



Foreign peace corps differ from the American 
version in other respects, particularly in size, 
length of training programs and administrative 
support. 

France, typical of the foreign ventures, had 
75 volunteers in the field, as of June, with plans 
to add 1 75 more by the end of the year. North- 
ern Rhodesia, concentrating on internal develop- 
ment and an unemployment problem, is shoot- 
ing for a goal of 3,000 in the field by 1965, 
with hopes of eventually building a force of 
50,000. 

Industrial nations, drawing heavily on skilled 
and professional volunteers, have often cut the 
American training period of 10-12 weeks in 
half. Britain's Committee for Service Overseas, 
an intermediary body between private volunteer 
organizations and the British government, has 
broken all records by running training programs 
as short as seven days. 

Burgeoning efforts by other countries to 
create and strengthen their own peace corps are 
currently being aided by the International Secre- 
tariat for Volunteer Service. Born in 1962 
under the aegis of the U. S. Peace Corps, the 
Secretariat, although quartered in the Peace 
Corps Building in Washington, is a separate 
entity. 



more of the top students and 
added that there is a shortage of 
Volunteers who are interested in 
the political process. 

"Some of the training program 
is too rigidly constructed for 
some of the situations the Vol- 
unteers encounter," said Davis. 
"We need to prepare Volunteers 
for the unstructured situation - 
abroad." 

"Requests from countries for 
Peace Corps help are growing 
and the number of Volunteers 
is on the rise. We should meet 
these interests with expanded 
programs," he said. 

Davis referred to the impact 
of the Peace Corps on American 
society. 

"It is changing some of our 
attitudes toward service and is 
helping to make the orientation 
to service more respectable on 
the college campus." 

Both officials said the Peace 
Corps idea should bring foreign 
visitors to the United States to 
work in schools and community 
improvement projects. 

"A greater two-way movement 
of peoples to and from America, 
a 'Reverse Peace Corps for 
America,' would be beneficial to 
the U. S. and to other nations," 
Wofford said. 

"The experience of actually 
working here on American so- 
cial problems, helping and edu- 
cating Americans, should have a 
profound impact on young lead- 
ers from developing nations. 
They should return to their lands 
with new ideas and new determi- 
nation," explained Wofford. 

The Editors 

This special Peace Corps col- 
lege supplement — distributed 
by the nation's college news- 
papers to nearly a million col- 
lege students — was written and 
edited for the Peace Corps by 
four college journalists. 

The four who spent a week 
at the Peace Corps Washington 
headquarters preparing this sup- 
plement are: 

Carrol Cagle, editor of the 
New Mexico Lobo (University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque); 
Vincent O'Brien, managing edi- 
tor of the St. John's Down- 
towner (St. John's University, 
New York); Ron Russell, editor 
of the Daily Collegian (Wayne 
State University, Detroit); and 
Phil Yaffe, editor of the UCLA 
Daily Bruin (University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles). 

The supplement is being dis- 
tributed to college newspapers 
in cooperation with the news- 
papers, the United States Student 
Press Association and the Asso- 
ciated Collegiate Press. 
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"Oh, missionaries are OK, I guess. But I like Peace 
Corpsmen better— they always help us build the fire." 



Used by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post © 1964 by 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 

Staff Supports PCVs . . . 



(Continued from page 1 ) 

Perhaps the second most im- 
portant segment of the Corps — 
the Division of Recruitment — 
is located in the Office of Public 
Affairs. Besides recruiting, the 
office also handles public infor- 
mation and advertising. 

The recruiting duties are 
looked upon as of prime impor- 
tance, because without new re- 
cruits there soon would be no 
Peace Corps. All personnel in 
all offices are expected to take 
at least one recruiting trip dur- 
ing the year. 

Ten former Volunteers are 
the only full-time recruiters. 

A third office is that of the 
Peace Corps Volunteers, which 
takes over where the recruiters 
leave off. This office in turn is 
divided into three areas — Se- 
lection, Training and Volunteer 
Support. 

The Selection division pro- 
cesses applications, checks Ques- 
tionnaires and invites applicants 
who qualify to go through the 
training process. 

Corps Now in 
46 Countries 

Over 5,300 Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers were serving in 46 coun- 
tries in Africa, Latin America, 
the Near and Far East at the end | 
of the summer. 

The heaviest concentration of 
Volunteers was in Latin Amer- 
ica, where Peace Corps projects 
were under way in 17 countries. 
Two thousand Volunteers were 
working south of the border. 
There were programs in 1 5 Afri- 
can nations. 

Volunteers also were serving 
in four Far Eastern countries 
and eight nations in North Afri- 
ca, the Near East and South 
Asia. 

There were more than 4,300 
Volunteers in training in the 
United States, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 



During training, the prospec- 
tive Volunteers undergo physical 
training, instruction in a language 
and practice in the work they will 
be doing overseas. At this point, 
trainees who do not qualify may 
be "selected out" for various 
reasons. 

Volunteer Support arranges 
for the Volunteers travel over- 
seas and to training sites, takes 
care of their personnel needs, 
publishes the Peace Corps news- 
letter and acquires materials 
helpful to the Volunteers on 
their job. 

The fourth office is the Office 
of Management, which includes 
the divisions of Personnel, Bud- 
get and Finance and Manage- 
ment Services. 

The fifth office is the Office 
of Planning and Evaluation, 
which among other things, does 
an annual evaluation of each 
overseas project so that the Peace 
Corps can benefit by any mis- 
takes that it may have made and 
continue to do what has been 
successful. 



Peace Corps Gives Personal 
Touch to Selection Process 



The Peace Corps selection 
process amounts to an assembly 
line with the personal touch. 

Once a prospective trainee has 
proven his stamina by complet- 
ing the 123-item Questionnaire, 
the selection team begins the 
long, trying task of selecting a 
Peace Corps Volunteer. 

Frank Erwin, director of re- 
cruiting operations, stresses that 
the job of the selection team is 
"to select men and women into 
the Peace Corps, not to select 
them out. We don't want this 
process to take on a negative 
outlook." 

After the Questionnaire ar- 
rives in Washington its 12 pages 
are carefully read and only the 
obviously unqualified applicants 
are dropped. The number drop- 
ped at this point is about 10 per 
cent. Such applicants are usual- 
ly dropped for filing incomplete 
Questionnaires or because the 
applicant is not a citizen or has 
dependents under 18. 

All information concerning a 
prospective Volunteer is put on 
a computer tape. Any later 
information is added so the 



Peace Corps can keep a com- 
plete file on each Volunteer. 

After this initial screening, the 
selection team sends out 12 to 
15 reference forms. "Those who 
complete the Peace Corps 
forms," says Erwin, "are com- 
pletely honest and sincere." 

"People recognize the serious- 
ness of sending others overseas 
to represent the United States," 
he says. 

After the applicant processing 
has been completed, suitability 
screening begins. Both the Ques- 
tionnaire and the references are 
reviewed again and suitability 
ratings are assigned. 

These suitability ratings are a 
"prediction of success," and 
score an applicant on a point 
system of one to five. A score 
of three or better is necessary for 
the process to continue. 

The average trainee rates a 
three, which is a sign he has the 
basic qualifications. Candidates 
who score a four show a high 
amount of promise, while the 
uncommon ones who score a five 
practically are "shoo-ins." 



Advanced Training Starts . . . 



(Continued from page 1) 

unteers. They served as lan- 
guage tutors, lectured and led 
panel discussions and seminars. 

The program is not divided 
into separate subject components 
as are most Peace Corps training 
projects. African studies, world 
affairs, communism and Ameri- 
can studies were considered as 
an integrated unit of ideas and 
issues. These subjects were 
taught and discussed as they have 
been found to be relevant to con- 
temporary Africa and to the spe- 
cific work and experiences of 
Peace Corps Volunteers. 

Next summer several parts of 
the Peace Corps' regular training 
program, such as health training, 
specific country and assignment 
briefings and additional intensive 



language and teacher training, 
will be emphasized. 

To participate in the advanced 
training program, juniors must 
fill out a regular Peace Corps 
Questionnaire, write on the 
front "Advanced Training," and 
submit it when they take the 
nation-wide placement test. 

All applicants should have an 
up-to-date transcript of college 
records forwarded to the Peace 
Corps, Division of Selection, as 
soon as possible. 

As with all trainees, juniors 
selected to participate in the Ad- 
vanced Training program receive 
travel allowances to cover trans- 
portation to and from the train- 
ing center and a modest living 
allowance during the training 
period. 




Tex Lee Boggs, 25, from Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va., coaches a candidate for the Thai 
women's Olympic team in the National Stadium in Bangkok. Boggs, from Pulaski, Va., teaches at the 
College of Physical Education in Bangkok. 



Once the suitability screening 
has been completed, classifica- 
tion begins so that the Peace 
Corps can "find the best assign- 
ment for the person and the best 
person for the assignment." 

All of the candidate's capabili- 
ties are fed into a computer with 
the requirements for a specific 
assignment overseas. Included 
with the requirements are what 
we know as "highly desired" and 
"desired" characteristics. These 
three items are used as a basis 
for scoring, on a zero to two 
range. The average score is be- 
tween 1.5 and 1.8. 

The machine then "nominates" 
candidates to serve at a specific 
post. Both Erwin and other offi- 
cials are quick to point out that 
the computer merely nominates, 
it does not judge. All decisions 
are made by the selection team. 

Many Decline Training 

Those selected are then invited 
to train. Because of the amount 
of time spent in selection, many 
candidates have changed their 
plans due to other commitments, 
marriage or simply a reconsider- 
ation of the sacrifice involved. 
About 45 per cent of those invi- 
ted turn the offer down. 

The trainee must then fill out 
a form dealing with his back- 
ground. This form is investigated 
by the Civil Service Commission, 
which checks the places where 
trainees have lived, worked, gone 
to school, etc. 

The trainee then travels to one 
of the college training centers. 
"Up to now," Erwin says, "every- 
thing has been on paper. At the 
training center we get our first 
look at the Volunteer. We look 
so much that he's literally in a 
goldfish bowl." 

At the training center, a field 
selection officer, a field assess- 
ment officer and other members 
of the selection board participate 
in the final process. The training 
project director is also a partici- 
pant in the board's deliberations. 

Other members of the board 
include a staff member from the 
country to which the Volunteers 
will go, a medical doctor, a psy- 
chiatrist and members of the uni- 
versity training site faculty. 

After the first five or six weeks 
of training, the board meets and 
studies what is now a relatively 
complete picture of the trainee. 

Final Rating 

The trainee is rated again, this 
time on a one to six rating scale. 
A one is dropped and a two is 
postponed. A three is deemed 
not suitable for the particular 
post and may be transferred. The 
other patterns are the same as 
before — a four is average, a five 
has good potential and a six has 
his foot in the door. 

The board meets once again at 
the end of the training stint. It 
makes its final decision — the 
trainee goes or he does not go. 
The fruits of the trainees' labors 
are generally good. Some 82 per 
cent of those who make it this far 
are sent overseas. 
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Peace Corps Training: ? A Miracle' 



Teach over 40 languages — 
some of which have never been 
parts of formal instruction pro- 
grams in the United States . . . 
develop complete training pro- 
grams with as litde advance no- 
tice as 10 days . . . prepare a 
Volunteer for overseas service in 
12 weeks. 

"A miracle," said Dr. John 
Groebli, deputy director, Divi- 
sion of Training, in describing 
the success of the Peace Corps 
training program. 

The Peace Corps works with 
more than 80 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands and 10 private agencies to 
prepare Volunteers for two years 
of service in 46 nations. 

Custom-Designed 
"Every program is custom- 
designed on the basis of the in- 
dividual involved and the type 
of job he will perform in his 
assigned country," explained Dr. 
Groebli. 

Agency Has 
Three Goals 

What are the purposes of the 
Peace Corps? What are the goals 
of the Volunteers in the field? 

There are three broad guide- 
lines by which the Peace Corps 
governs its operations, said Na- 
thaniel Davis, deputy director of 
the Office of Program Develop- 
ment and Operation, which ad- 
ministers operations in the field. 

The general aims of the Peace 
Corps are: 

To provide skilled manpower 
for developing countries which 
request help, 

To contribute to the under- 
standing abroad of the United 
States and its people and 

To send Americans abroad so 
they may learn about the peoples 
of other nations and spread this 
understanding in the United States 
upon their return. 

"We don't just blindly accept 
an invitation to go to a country," 
Davis said. "There has to be a 
commitment on the part of the 
nation which invites the Peace 
Corps." 

"This decision on where to 
send a Volunteer is not purely 
scientific," Davis said. He pointed 
out that the Volunteer's basic 
needs such as shelter and health 
facilities have to be taken care of. 

And before any Volunteers are 
sent into an area, the Peace Corps 
representative must check with 
local or tribal leaders and with 
governmental officials of the 
country. 

As for the functions of Volun- 
teers, Davis emphasized that 
they are not supposed to be "ad- 
visors" but workers. Their work 
should be a catalyst for change 
in a community. 

"The Peace Corps shouldn't 
have to supply a lot of equip- 
ment and machinery," Davis 
said. "We're in the business of 
supplying people, not machines." 

FALL, 1964 



The Peace Corps designs its 
training programs with the idea 
that the Volunteer must be tech- 
nically, physically, intellectually, 
socially and psychologically pre- 
pared. 

60 Hours a Week 

Basic training is usually con- 
ducted in this country and lasts 
from eight to twelve weeks. The 
normal training week consists of 
60 scheduled hours — 1 hours 
a day for a six-day week. This 
includes some planned study 
time. 

The university training pro- 
gram includes: 

• Technical Studies — The 
trainee acquires the technical 



and academic skills needed for 
the type of work he will perform 
overseas. 

• Language Training — In- 
struction averages five hours 
daily. 

• Area Studies — The trainee 
gains a background in the cul- 
ture in which he will work. 

• American Studies — The 
trainee receives a refresher 
course in the geography, history 
and institutions of the United 
States. 

• World Affairs — A back- 
ground in contemporary world 
affairs is obtained. 

• Health and Medical Train- 
ing — This course teaches a 
trainee to protect himself and to 



help improve the health condi- 
tions in the host country through 
health education. 

• Physical Training and Rec- 
reation — This course is de- 
signed to assure the trainee of 
his physical capacity to perform 
his assigned task and provides 
him with basic recreational 
knowledge and skills. 

• Peace Corps Service — The 
trainee learns of the purpose, 
philosophy and various pro- 
grams of the Peace Corps. 

A small portion of Volunteers 
then goes into 26 days of field 
training. This affords the oppor- 
tunity for testing and improving 
the linguistic, technical, informa- 
tional, physical and social skills 




Volunteer Barbara Tetrault, 26, of Hartford Junior College, Hartford, Conn., teaches art in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador's largest city. Here she encourages a first grade class to begin their drawings of a rooster named 
Fidel. Miss Tetrault lives in Hopewell Junction, New York. 

Volunteers Being Recruited 
From New, Varied Sources 



The Peace Corps is looking for 
workers ranging from university 
science professors to secretaries 
to young farmers who may never 
have gone to college. 

To prevent the Peace Corps 
from becoming an organization 
made up solely of liberal arts 
graduates, Director Sargent Shri- 
ver recently appointed a task force 
to develop ways for the agency 
to become more representative of 
the American people. 

Arts Grads Needed 

At the top of list from other 
nations are requests for doctors, 
nurses, math and science teachers 
and agriculture experts. But also 
much in demand are liberal arts 
graduates who don't have one 
particular skill, senior citizens 
who would like to contribute two 
years to helping others and gen- 
eral "handymen." 

The recruiting efforts to date 
have been geared closely to col- 
lege campuses and will continue 



to be so, since the overwhelming 
majority of Volunteers are recent 
college graduates. But there will 
be a corresponding recruiting 
effort made in industrial plants, 
junior colleges and labor conven- 
tions. 

Ken Coffey, special assistant 
in the Peace Corps Recruiting 
Offce, said the following types of 
non-college Volunteers would be 
sought: 

• The "practical agriculturist" 
who could work in rural com- 
munity development projects. 

• Secretaries who could work 
in Peace Corps offices overseas. 

• Skilled workers who could 
teach lesser skilled workers either 
in vocational programs or in on- 
the-job training programs. 

• "General handymen" who 
could work in machine shops 
doing a wide range of mechan- 
ical jobs. 

• Senior citizens who, although 
having retired, would be inter- 
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ested in contributing their exper- 
ience for two years in whatever 
field they may be skilled. 

• Intelligent young men and 
women who, although they do not 
have a degree, are the "common 
sense" type needed for commun- 
ity development programs. 

"We need the kind of Volun- 
teer who can go into a community, 
see what problems exist, and 
work them out," one official ex- 
plained. "The Volunteer doesn't 
have to have a special interest, 
but simply the ability to get along 
with people and to get them or- 
ganized to work out solutions." 

Volunteer Type 

These Volunteers might be the 
type who, while on campus, had 
been precinct workers for politi- 
cal parties, volunteers for tutor- 
ial projects or civil rights wor- 
kers, he said. 

"They should be the free- 
wheeling type and should be well 
organized," he concluded. 



required of the trainee's assign- 
ment. 

To encourage confidence in 
the Volunteer, he is confronted 
with a program of physical con- 
ditioning, rock-climbing, swim- 
ming, map-reading, hiking and 
outdoor living. 

Closing out the field training 
preparation is an opportunity for 
the prospective Volunteer to per- 
form his assigned task under 
conditions approximating those 
he will confront abroad. This 
course lasts from one to two 
weeks. 

Dr. Groebli pointed out that 
there have been some miscon- 
ceptions about the physical 
training undergone by Volun- 
teers. He stressed that all such 
programs are geared to the 
trainee's age and physical con- 
dition. 

"The majority of trainees 
never go through the outward 
bound training phase which in- 
volves more strenous activities 
like rock-climbing. Only those 
whose assignment overseas calls 
for such training receive it," said 
Dr. Groebli. 

Before entering the field, the 
Volunteer spends one to two 
weeks of orientation in the host 
country. 

Money, Jobs 
Not Lacking 

During the past academic 
year more than 250 scholarships 
have been made available to re- 
turning Peace Corps Volunteers. 
The number of scholarships, 
offered to both graduate and 
undergraduate students, con- 
tinues to increase as more col- 
leges realize the potential value 
of the returning Volunteers. 

One of the leaders in this drive 
is the University of Wisconsin. 
This university offers 15 full 
graduate and undergraduate 
scholarships, including tuition 
and out-of-state fees. Also avail- 
able are assistantships, fellow- 
ships and internships in different 
schools of the university. 

Many colleges across the 
country now are offering aca- 
demic credit toward degrees to 
Volunteers who have completed 
their tour of service in the Peace 
Corps. Both New York and Cali- 
fornia have waived student teach- 
ing requirements for Volunteers 
who have taught overseas. 

In the business world the de- 
mand for Volunteers is im- 
pressive. The Ford Motor 
Company, IBM, Shell Oil Com- 
pany, Hilton Hotels and Proctor 
and Gamble, to name a few, have 
enthusiastically sought Volun- 
teers. 

The State Department has 
a policy whereby Volunteers 
who receive appointments as for- 
eign service officers enter at an 
advanced level. Both the State 
Department and the United 
States Information Agency now 
conduct overseas interviews with 
interested Volunteers. 
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Peace Corps Frightened By 
Any Hints of "Bureaucracy" 

One thing the Peace Corps doesn't want to become is a 
bureaucracy. 

"There are signs of it creeping in now and then, but we try to 
fight it," said one Washington office administrator. He attributed 
these problems to the rapid growth of the Peace Corps. 

The atmosphere in the Washington office is more like that of a 
busy city room in a metropolitan newspaper plant than that of a 
government department. 

The work gets done, and lots of it, but it is done in a friendly, 
informal atmosphere which enables departmental chiefs to work 
alongside typists and secretaries without any thought of protocol. 

The main reason for this refusal to become tied up in the 
traditional red tape of the government is that about three-fourths 
or more of the employees, according to one administrator, have 
not been government workers previously. 

Corresponding to this factor is the fact that most of the Peace 
Corps people are around only for two or three years, then they 
move on to other public jobs or back to private business. There 
is no hard and fast rule decreeing that two years shall be the 
length of service in the United States, just as it is overseas; but 
that is the way the system works. 

Another Washington official, with the Peace Corps two years, 
put it this way: 

"The Peace Corps, as a rule, is not something to make a career 
of, but rather an ideal or dream with which to work while you 
are fresh. After several years in any job, a person tends to 
become entrenched and set in his ways. This is not the kind of 
person that is best for the Peace Corps." 

Another example of the lack of bureaucracy is evident in the 
recruiting system, which sooner or later uses everyone in every 
office for road trips to explain the Peace Corps to prospective 
Volunteers. 

"Instead of setting up a rigid system of trying to bring in new 
people, we like to send out the people who really know the Peace 
Corps to explain it to others," said the administrator. 

Perhaps the most revealing glimpse into the free-wheeling 
setup of the Peace Corps is the fact that the recruiting depart- 
ment doesn't recruit — it merely explains the Peace Corps to 
those who are interested in it. 

"If we tried to sell the Peace Corps, we would be defeating 
our own purpose," a recruiting official said. "The Peace Corps 
by its very nature demands that its workers should be 'sold' on it 
by its own merits — not by some high pressure sales from 
Washington." 



Restlessness a Good Sign 
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The Peace Corps hopes Vol- 
unteers returning from two years 
of service overseas will not com- 
pletely readjust to American 
society as they left it. 

"Upon returning to the United 
States, the Volunteer sees some 
of the problems here that he wit- 
nessed abroad, but he doesn't 
immediately see how he can do 
anything about them," said Dr. 
Joseph English, chief psychiatrist 
with the Peace Corps. 

"We don't want the returnees 
to lose this restlessness, but 
rather we hope they will be able 
to use some of the knowledge 
and skills they acquired overseas 
to help alleviate some of the 



problems facing this country," 
he said. 

"The greatest adjustment for 
the Volunteer when he gets over- 
seas is a psychological one," ex- 
plained Dr. English. "His life 
can be filled with boredom, frus- 
tration and disappointment." 

"Most Volunteers feel a deep 
sense of depression after being 
in the field about six months. 
However, all but a few cheer up 
in a short time and fill out their 
two years of service," said Dr. 
Joseph Colmen, a psychologist 
and deputy director of the Peace 
Corps Division of Planning, 
Evaluation and Research. 



For further information, complete this form and mail to: 
I tAL L LUKr O, Office of Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 20525 
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Level at present time (circle one): 12 3 4 Grad. Degree 
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Major field of experience outside of school: (Jobs, Farm background, hobbies, etc.) 
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American Sacred Cow 



Peace Corps Stature Grows 



In three years the Peace Corps 
has become a fixture on the 
world scene. Movie stars will- 
ingly donate their talents to pro- 
motion film clips, radio and tele- 
vision stations provide enormous 
amounts of prime broadcast time 
and even Congress casts an ap- 
proving smile at nearly everything 
the Peace Corps does. In short, 
the Peace Corps has become per- 
haps the most sacred of Amer- 
ica's sacred cows. 

But it was not always that 
way. In its early days, the Peace 
Corps had more critics than 
any governmental agency can 
comfortably handle and more 
troubles than any fledgling proj- 
ect deserves. 

Anticipating the pitfalls, Pres- 
ident Kennedy put the project in 
charge of his brother-in-law, Sar- 
gent Shriver, on the premise that 
"It is easier to fire a relative than 
a friend." 

Even a simple thing such as 
choosing a name caused no end 
of consternation. On Nov. 2, 
1960, the then Senator Kennedy 
had proposed a peace corps in 
a San Francisco campaign 
speech. The name seemed a 
natural, but advisors were criti- 
cal. The word "peace" had been 
distorted by Communists, while 
"corps" had a military stigma. 

Back to Original 

"We studied dozens of other 
names and finally came back to 
the original," Shriver recalled. 
"Peace is the fundamental goal 
of our times. We believed the 
Peace Corps could contribute to 
its attainment, for while arma- 
ments can deter war, only men 
can create peace." 

The stickiest question posed in 
those early days was how Vol- 
unteers should act in event of 
political crisis. Perhaps the most 
succinct and straightforward an- 
swer came from Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, who said: 
"The Peace Corps is not an in- 
strument of foreign policy, be- 
cause to make it so would rob it 
of its contribution to foreign 
policy." 

The Corps has gone a long 
way in adhering to this principle. 
Current rules prohibit any per- 
son who has formerly engaged in 
intelligence work from serving as 
a Volunteer. 

Conceived through a Presi- 
dential executive order in the 
Spring, the Peace Corps took its 
first official breath of life on Sep- 
tember 22, 1961. On October 
22, it nearly took its last breath 
of life, being felled by an inno- 
cent, but ill-timed, postcard from 
Nigeria. 

Describes Conditions 

Twenty-three-year-old Mar- 
gery Michelmore penned a post- 
card to a friend in Massachu- 
setts, describing her amazement 
at the squalid and filthy condi- 
tions prevalent in the country. 
Anti-American candidates in a 
student union election at the 
University of Nigeria played the 
comments for all they were 
worth. 




Patsy Mason, 24, of Northampton, Mass., holds triplets that were just 
born at Muhimbili Hospital in Dar Es Salaam, Tanganyika. Patsy, a 
nurse at the hospital, received her degree from Cornell University. 



The Peace Corps weathered 
the storm, though Miss Michel- 
more left the project and re- 
turned to the United States. 
Today, the Nigerian project is 
the largest operation in Africa 
and, the second largest in the 
world, trailing Columbia by less 
than 40 workers. 

A misplaced postcard wasn't 
the only menace to the in- 
fant Peace Corps in 1961. At- 
tacks of equal intensity emanated 
from critics here at home. Many 
skeptics viewed the new agency 
as a haven for impractical ideal- 
ists, confused liberals and beat- 
niks. The "image" wasn't helped 
very much by Shriver's refusal 
to outlaw beards. 

Saved Trouble Abroad 

But while the initial stereotype 
may have caused troubles at 
home, it may very well have 
saved trouble abroad. The Com- 
munists, expecting the Peace 
Corps to collapse of its own 
weight, launched vicious propa- 
ganda campaigns wherever the 
Volunteers landed, but did very 
little else. By the time they real- 
ized their mistake, it was too 
late. The Peace Corps was firmly 
entrenched and could not be 
dislodged. 

The Peace Corps still has an 
"image" problem today, but not 
the same one it had three years 
ago. On the contrary, it is now 
trying to play down its successes 
rather than exploiting them. 

Image Difficult 

In the words of one distressed 
Volunteer, "I am tired of being 
considered a hero. It is too diffi- 
cult to live up to the image back 
in the States." 

While it is true that not all 
Volunteers spend their days 
sloshing through alligator-infest- 
ed swamps and their nights fight- 
ing off tsetse flies, neither do 
they while away their time danc- 



ing at embassy balls or sunning 
themselves on the Riviera. They 
live at a level comparable to 
that of nationals doing the same- 
jobs in the countries where they 
serve. 

Strangely enough, though this 
sometimes may mean working in 
an air-conditioned office in the 
heart of the capital city, most 
Volunteers seem to prefer the 
mud hut-alligator swamp treat- 
ment. 

"They feel they are accom- 
plishing more," explained Dr. 
Joseph Colmen, Peace Corps 
psychologist. 

Intangible Things 

Just what has the Peace Corps 
accomplished? 

As with any application of the 
human equation, the answer is 
not easy to come by. The vari- 
ous news media emphasize the 
number of school rooms built, 
the number of acres plowed or 
the number of bridges completed. 
Returning Volunteers talk of 
more subtle, more intangible 
things. A significant, but not un- 
reasonably large, portion of the 
returnees believe their so-called 
"achievements" are non-existent. 

President Johnson recently 
praised the organization for re- 
versing Parkinson's Law. "As 
the size of the Peace Corps has / 
gone up, its costs have come 
down," he beamed. 

Director Shriver, who has been 
with the Corps since it was no 
more than a gleam in his brother- 
in-law's eye, might view his 
agency from any or all these per- 
spectives — and a few others 
known only to him. 

To date, however, the essence 
of the Peace Corps has best been 
described by a foreigner. In the 
countryside of Iran, a Volunteer 
was approached on Nov. 22 by 
an Iranian co-worker who, tears 
streaming from his eyes, an- 
nounced, "Our President is 
dead." 
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Keri Szilagyi and Mrs. Clark Gable pause momentarily during 
the intermission of 'My Fair Lady.' 

'My Fair Lady' Stirs 
Warm Smiles, Memories 



A gala success and a luster 
of festivities turned out at Holly- 
wood's Egyptian Theatre the night 
of "My Fair Lady's" benefit 
performances. 

"The theatre has been sold 
out!" beamed Mr. McHugh, Spon- 
sors' Committee Chairman, to 
his audience. There was a hum 
and a rustle of evening gowns 
jnd the audience applauded en- 
thusiastically. 

"Conrad Hilton is one of the 
many contributors to this won- 
derful school of learning," he 
smiled continuing, "and Law- 
rence ' Welk has donated a $1000 
scholarship." 

Mrs. Clark Gable wore a chic 
black evening dress and a feather 
hat. When Mr. McHugh had fin- 
ished his greeting, she presented 
him with a medal for his work. 

He was overwhelmed. "It 
takes my breath away. I want 
very much to thank Sister Rebec- 
ca and all the nuns andpriests." 

Keri Szilagyi then presented 
Mrs. Gable with a commerative 
medal, after which the movie 
began. 

During intermission, Mount 
and Hollywood sponsors sipped 
champagne punch at the reception 
under the pink and orange arcade 
of flowers outside the theatre. 

"My Fair Lady" itself was a 
superb success. It has the ar- 
tistry of striking color contrasts; 
it has warmth and music variety. 

Each character scintillates 
with his' own charm — even 
the prude Mrs. Pearce whom 
Mr. Higgins instructs to take the 
wilted cabbage leaf of a girl 
(Eliza) and bathe her. 

As the first act opens, a show 
of upper-class vibrancy steps on 
stage In Victorian costume call- 
ing impatiently, "Don't stand 
there. Freddie. Go find me a 
cab." 

Here outside the Opera House 
is the first encounter of the two 
British worlds: the rich attire 
of the upper class; and the muddy 
tatters of the lower who are 
standing around their fire keep- 
ing warm - flower girls and 
churls. 

This theme of contrast is 
consistent. It is obvious in the 
colors. The upper class is al- 
ways surrounded by lush shades, 
blues and beiges. But the lower 
class is enveloped in earth tones, 
browns and somber greens. 

But this contrast is also one 



of wit. It is culminated in an 
hilarious Ascot satire. Thegen- 
tlemen are entirely dressed in 
grey and their women counter- 
parts in black and white. The 
only life of the party is the 'new 
Eliza' who momentarily retro- 
gresses to Cockeny, shouting with 
a sole enthusiasm, "Make yer 
bloody 'orse move!" 

She is the rose in a cluster 
of grey personalities. She is the 
spark in a fashion show of 
manners and Freddie who is 
knocked over backwards with 
'love' starts chasing her instead 
of cabs. 

The movie far surpasses any 
stage production merely because 
the camera can concentrate on 
more action and expression. The 
mood is strong, coming through 
with every thoughful pause or 
sweeping gesture Rex Harrison 
makes. He nods and laughs, and 
so does every other character — 
but certainly with more viva- 
ciousness than can be seen from 
the distance of a live stage, 

KATHRYN KENYON 
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member of Pi Delta Phi, the 
national French honor society. 
She is vice-president of Alpha 
Mu Gamma, the national foreign 
language society, and is a mem- 
ber of Phi Alpha Theta, the na- 
tional history honor society. For 
the past two summers Roberta 
has worked as assistant public 
relations director for Great 
Western Savings. Her main job 
is editing the company's paper 
THE ROUNDUP. 

DIANE FRASSETTI 

"My favorites are people" 
says Diane Frassetti whosegroup 
major consists of English, phy- 
sical science and elementary ed- 
ucation. Active in legislature 
throughout her sophomore and 
junior years, Diane had to resign 
her position this year due to her 
student teaching. 

Among her favorite activities 
Diane mentions her role as class 
Spring Sing Director for three 
consecutive years — counting a 
win each year as special excite- 
ment. Diane also enjoys reading 
and knitting, going to the beach, 
and' spectator sports. She hopes 
to teach either second or third 
grade somewhere in the San 
Francisco Bay area after com- 
pletion of her education require- 
ments. 

MARIE De ARCANGELIS 

Marie de Archangelis, senior 
class president, is an English 
major and education minor. Ma- 
rie's activities include the stu- 
dent - California Teacher associ- 
ation. Kappa Delta Chi sorority, 
and Parnassians. At present 
Marie is working with the junior 
class officers inplanning the Jun- 
ior-Senior Snow Ball. 

MARY DIANE LAWLOR 

A mischievous group major, 
Diane Lawlor combines English, 
an, and elementary education to 
keep herself busy. Last year 
she put her talents to work as 
student body publicity chairman; 
the year before she served as 
legislature secretary. Currently 
Diane is involved in an Honor 
Seminar, Gamma Sigma Phi so- 
rority, and Lambda Theta Pi So- 
ciety. 

Diane's creativity finds ex- 
pression in her room's decor ana 
in her clothes, many of which 
she designs and makes herself. 
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Christmas Ma 



By LIL MILEWSKI 

Dreams are made of Starry 
stuff -- kittens on wings or a 
Ball that is alive with the magic 
of Christmas. Winged kittens 
we have none, but fantasy come 
true is this year's Snow Ball, 
to capture the sparkle of the 
season. 

Senior and Junior presidents 
Marie De Archangelis and Toni 
Propotnlk and social chairmen 
Maureen Crean and Susi Wiss 
plan a festive evening in a 
modern, homey atmosphere at 
the Elk's Lodge in Inglewood. 
December 4 from 9 'til 1. High-' 
lighting the evening will be some- 
thing never before seen at a 
Snow Ball — FOOD. A yummy 
array of gingerbread men, pop- 
corn balls, cookies and punch 
will deck the tables. 

But the last strokes of ar- 
tistry are the decorations, to 
shimmer in blue, green and sil- 
ver. The centerpieces, the bids 
in the form of corsages, and the 
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snowflaked ceiling will paint the 
finale to a Christmas spectacle 
we ar e all anticipating. 

Scholarships 

There are a number of 
scholarships, loans and grants 
available for the academic year 
1965-66. Fewer are available 
for next semester. 

Requirements vary for the 
type of scholarship available. 
Currently, most awards arebas- 
2d upon residence and at least 
a B average. A number of na- 
tional awards are also available 
for out-of-state residents. 

Both men and women may 
apply and are urged to do so 
immediately so that application 
deadlines may be met. Check 
the guidance bulletin board next 
to room 113 in Brady Hall for 
further information and contact 
the Guidance Office, Room 103, 
Brady Hall at your earliest con- 
venience. 




The Taus are working on the "Win A Night At" Raffle which 
will be held November 30 to December 4. Prizes will include 
a night on the town with tickets to a Hollywood show and 
dinner. Profits will be used for LAMP, Latin American Mis- 
sion Project, which is a group working for the Church in Mex- 
ico. Tau Alumna Cecilia Schmahl requested the assistance 
of TAZ for these deprived people. Cecilia spent a month this 
summer helping these Mexican people. 

orable experiences have oc- 
curred this year. A few weeks 
ago Keri represented faculty and 
students at the 'My Fair Lady' 
premiere. Last week she master- 
minded a surprise feast day re- 
ception for Sister Rose Cecilia, 
Dean of Women. A summer high- 
light for Keri was attending the 
Student Body President's con- 
ference and the National Student 
Association Congress in Min- 
neapolis. 

Keri is a "well adjusted 
transfer student." In her sopho- 
more year she transferred from 
Holy Names College in Oakland. 
In her three years at the Mount 
Keri has participated in numer- 
our phases of Mount life: Junior 
class president, Kappa Delta Chi 
Sorority vice-president, vice- 
president of the international re- 
lations club, co-chairman of the 
MUN delegation, delegate to the 
National Student Convention last 
April, Glamour contest runner- 
up. 

Keri will spend next year 
working for her elementary 
teaching credential. 

STEPHANIE SIMON 

Stephanie Simon, student body 
social chairman, took an active 
part in planning the Fleur de 

Con't on pg. 4 



She particularly remembers her 
travels to the East coast this 
past summer, especially to New 
York and its environs. The old- 
est of seven children, she intends 
to teach elementary school (third 
grade). 

MARY ANN STOCK ER 

Found frequently near the 
switchboard, Mary Ann Stocker 
is an English and mathematics 
major who has served on legis- 
lature since her sophomore year 
and as junior class secretary. 
She is also active in the Honors 
Seminar and in Community Coun- 
jcil. 

Mary Ann is the oldest of 
seven children and hopes to even- 
tually receive her masters in 
English in order to teach. Her 
favorite experiences during her 
college career were the summer 
she spent in Mexico and the week 
she and three friends spent in 
Arizona and the Grand Canyon. 
Mary Ann shows a particular af- 
finity for traveling especially due 
to her father's position as a naval 
officer. 

KERI SZILAGYI 

Keri Lee Szilagyi, student 
body president, is majoring in 
history and minoring in educa- 
tion. Some of Keri's most mem- 
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Lis Ball. She is an English major 
and a political science minor. 
Parnassians, the international 
relations club and the model 
united nations are a few of the 
things that keep Stephanie busy. 

SHERI ANNE CHAPMAN 

Sheri Chapman is presently 
senior class publicity chairman, 
editor of the yearbook, and a 
legislature member. Somehow 
Sheri also finds time to serve on 
the Parnassians board, on com- 
munity council, and on the special 
events council. Sheri is vice- 
president of Kappa Delta Chi 
sorority and treasurer of the 
English honor society Lambda 
Iota Tau. 
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Last year Sheri edited the 
VIEW, served on executive coun- 
cil, and was Kappa publicty 
chairman. Sheri is an English 
major and psychology minor. She 
is the winner of the outstanding 
English major scholarship and 
received honorable mention in 
poetry in the Cabrini writing 
contest. Working as program 
chairman for the Fleur de Lis 
Ball further occupied Sheri's 
time last summer and this se- 
mester. 

KATHLEEN McCAMBRIDGEI 
Kathy McCambridge, an Eng- 
lish major and philosophy minor, 
states that her very favorite ex- 
perience is being married and 
that her activities are 'house- 



wivesy,' Her reply to "what are 
you like" is "I am pregnant." 
Kathy has been involved in 
student government as freshman 
class secretary, student body 
secretary in her sophomore year, 
and a legislature representative 
in her junior year. She is a 
member of Gamma Sigma Phi 
sorority, Lambda Iota Tau, and 
Delta Epsilon Sigma. Kathy re- 
ceived Honors at Entrance and 
wrote Baker's Field for the VIEW 
last year. 

EILEEN MURPHY 

Eileen Murphy, senior class 
secretary, is a Latin major and 
an English and philosophy minor. 
In her junior year Eileen served 
as socality prefect, the year 



before she was vice-prefect of the 
sodality. The thing that meant 
the most to Eileen was her chair- 
manship of Mary's Hour last 
May. She has helped organize 
Mary's Hour for the past three 
years. 

Eileen has enjoyed sharing 
four years of college experiences 
with the Burke family in off- 
campus housing. Eileen plans to 
be married on June 19. 

ESTHER RAMIREZ 

Esther Ramirez, a biological 
science major and a history 
minor, is currently in legisla- 
ture. She also served in legis- 
lature her junior year, and in her 
sophomore year she was NSA 
representative. Esther enjoys 





New arrival: seeks long-term lease 



This new-born fawn and all his kind will prosper. Thanks to 
the Federal Wilderness Law, millions of beautiful acres will be 
set aside as a perpetual wilderness and home for wildlife. 

Standard Oil welcomes it. Our drilling crews work in close 
cooperation with fish and game and wildlife officials. Our 
helicopter crews cooperate in forest fire patrol. Standard men 
have even gone out of their way to enlarge a breeding pound, or 
truck water to drought-stricken animals. 

If oil is found, operations are planned with a minimum of 
disturbance. Working areas are fenced to protect the animals 
. . . wildlife returns, often increases. 

Standard Oil men are good neighbors to the wilderness. 




When you go to enjoy the great outdoors 
and its wildlife, rely on the man at the 
Sign of the Chevron. He'll help you get 
there, with free touring information, and 
highest quality S. O. products for your car 
and boat. 



The Chevron - 
Sign of excellence 




STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 



Have Your Mother-Daughter Party at 

K R Y S T A L L ' S 

SIZES 3 THRU 12 

Near The Bruin - 



936 Broxton Avenue 



In The Village, 



lectures, listening to music, es- 
pecially concerts and operas, and 
watching spectator sports like 
football, drag racing, and track. 
Esther is active in community 
council and likes to read novels, 
to play tennis, and to swim. 

NANCY REILEY ' 

A home economics major and 
a Spanish minor, Nancy Reiley 
plans to go into secondary edu- 
cation or into some area of home 
economics in business. Nancy 
is president of Lambda Omicron 
Chi, the home economics club, 
and is a legislature representa- 
tive. Nancy served in legisla- 
ture her sophomore year too. 
She was the 'news reporter' for 
the Southern California College 
Clubs of the California Home 
Economics Association. 

Nancy has lived four years 
with the Cahill family of Beverly 
Hills. The Cahills have nine 
children so Nancy has had an 
opportunity to put her home econ- 
omics courses to practical use. 

CAROLE ROUNDS 

Carole Rounds is presently 
the NSA representative for the 
Senior class, co-editor of the 
Senior Yearbook, member of the 
General Honors Seminar, and of 
two honor societies, Delta 
Epsilon Sigma and Lambda Iota 
Tau. Hoping to do graduate work 
in her major (English and Phi- 
losophy) Carole has applied to 
several universities and is hoping 
to attend" graduate school in 
London. 

Her favorite outdoor sports 
are skiing and she loves football 
"when it is freezing cold and 
crisp." Carole enjoys sewing 
and cake decorating and is par- 
ticularly interested in the opera ■ 
which she finds very exciting. 

PATRICIA SMITH 

Although presently inactive in 
student government, Pat Smith 
served as last year's student body 
president. She is currently active 
in Theater Workshop and the 
Mount Choral group. Pat is an 
English major and political 
science minor. 

Tennis, skiing, long walks 
along the beach or among old 
turn-of-the-century houses are 
among Pat's favorite pastimes. 
She is interested in freedom jazz, 
especially that of Thelonious 
Monk and Charlie Mingus. Pat 
also mentions baby rabbits and 
Aristophanes (her stuffed frog) as 
well as cold autumn winds, 
woolly-knit sweaters and white 
levis among her favorites. 
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'My lips shall speak the praise of the Lord' 



Jhetfeaf 



Ps. 144.21 
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Will you meet these boys in Tiujono on Jon. 3? 



news briefs 



Sister Cecile Therese, CSJ, 
of Mount St. Mary's College, 
president-elect of the National 
Catholic Council of Home Econo- 
mics, attended an executive 
~cf meeting at Alverno College, Mil- 

waukee, from November 24-28. 

Sister Cecile Therese will as- 
sist in planning the 1965 annual 
convention in Atlantic City next 
June. 



Dr. Thomas C. Pierson, 
music department chairman at 
Mount St. Mary's College, at- 
tended the 40th annual meeting 
of the National Assn. of Schools 
of Music November 27-28 at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in St. Louis, 
Mo. 



The second Advent exhibition 
of liturgical art opened Nov. 30 
at the Art Galleries of the down- 
town campus. 

The exhibition, which extends 
through Dec. 18, examines con- 
temporary religious vestments, 
vessels, candelabrae and cruci- 
fixes, according to Mount St. 
Mary's professor Leo Fecht, co- 
ordinator. 

Gallery hours are Monday 
through Friday, 1-4 and Sun- 
days from 1-5. There is no 
admission charge. 



Lambda Omicron Chi initiated 
the month of December by hold- 
ing several functions. From De- 
cember 7-11 Lambda members 
sold cookies to the student body. 
This is an annual activity of the 
campus professional club that 
helps enable them to offer a 
scholarship at the end of each 
school year. 

On December 10, Lambda 



Omicron Chi received 12 new 
members at their initiation and 
buffet dinner held in Casa Mar- 
guerita. New members include: 
Geri Ambrose, Yvonne Burdo, 
Kathy Colburn, Sue Depew, Teri 
Duarte, Carol Fabulich, Loretta 
Kellner, Mary Jane Lieb, Sue 
Matthews, Maureen Orr, Mary 
Ann Strouts, and Johanna Ver 
Halen. 



Dr. Daphne Bennett accepted 
an invitation to lecture in Eng- 
land on December 11. She spoke 
at Wolverhampton and Dudley 
colleges. 

Dr. Bennett's subject was 
Prejudice: its causes, and some 
educational cures. She conducted 
a convocation lecture in each 
college, and then held a series 
of discussions in smaller groups. 

This lecture series is a fol- 
low up to the lectures that Dr. 
Bennett presented in England last 
year. 

con't to page 3 



May she rest in peace 




'...let her rest from her labors 




for her works follow her.' 




Apoc. 14:13 




The View staff joins with 




the student body in praying 




for Sister Vivian. 





TlUJana trip student teaching 

planned Jan. 3 Mount assists 



Community Council is spon- 
soring a trip to San Juan del 
Lagos, a mission parish in Ti- 
juana, January 3. 

The purpose of this trip is to 
take supplies to the dispensary 
at the mission. Father Chee, 
a Chinese-Mexican priest is the 
pastor of this parish of 35,000 
people who do not have sufficient 
food, water, clothing, medicine, 
or housing. 

Volunteers are needed to 
make this project a success 
therefore. Girls are encouraged 
to bring friends, boyfriends, and 
brothers to help. Transportation 
to Tijuana will be provided by 
Community Council. Other Cath- 
olic colleges also have been in- 
vited to make the trip. 

Useful articles are still 
needed for these people. Please 
contact Sue Reddy for further 
information. 



pilot program 



An experimental program of 
of using qualified student teach- 
ers as day-to-day substitutes in 
Los Angeles elementary schools 
which have problems filling 
teacher vacancies will have the 
assistance of four Mount St. 
Mary's College students. 

The four - Miss Veronica A. 
Marshall and Marilyn A. Berutto, 
of Los Angeles; Joan Daemmerer 
of Westchester and Mrs. D.M. 
Cihak of Glendora - will substi- 
tute at Broadway Elementary 
School, 1015 Lincoln Blvd., Ven- 
ice. 

The Broadway School is one 
of 17 mid - city elementary 
schools which, according to Los 
Angeles City Schools Superin- 



VISTA program 
gets slow start 



(CPS) — VISTA, a domestic 
version of the Peace Corps, is 
not being deluged with applica- 
tions as its prototype was when 
it was formed three years ago. 

Now in its second month of 
operation, VISTA has received 
more than 3,000 letters of in- 
quiry and 745 perliminary ap- 
plications. The Peace Corps by 
the end of its second month had 
received 20,000 letters of in- 
quiry and 6,200 applications. 

Of VISTA's 745 preliminary 
applicants, only 470 have been 
found eligible to fill out a second 
questionnaire. Of these 470 eli- 
gible applicants, only 75 are stu- 
dents, but nearly one-third are 
over 46 years of age. 

Many preliminary applicants 
were at least temporarily dis- 
qualified because they had applied 
without their spouses. Others 
were disqualified because they 
had dependents under 18. A VISTA 
selection official estimated that 
about 600 of the original 745 
applicants would eventually be 
eligible for VISTA. 

The timing and manner of 
President Kennedy's creation of 
the Peace Corps in 1961 may 
explain the greater initial re- 
sponse it received. 

The Peace Corps was creat- 
ed by Executive Order in Febru- 
ary, 1961. Corresponding legis- 
lation was not passed until Sep- 
tember, 1961. 

Unlike VISTA, which is apart 



of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, the Peace Corps was 
not put in a larger legislative 
package. There was, therefore, 
a good deal of attention and pub- 
licity focused directly on the 
Peace Corps in its early days. 
Because VISTA is a rela- 
tively small and noncontroversial 
part of President Johnson's mul- 
tifaceted anti-poverty program, 
news about VISTA has been sub- 
ordinated to the more dramatic 
political clashes about the War 
on Poverty, the Job Corps, and 
the broad Community Action Pro- 
grams. 

con't to poge 3 



tendent Jack P. Crowther, has 
had "unusual difficulty" in ob- 
taining day-to-day substitute 
teachers. 

Two-fold purpose of the pilot 
program, according to Sister 
Rose de Lima, education de- 
partment chairman at Mount St. 
Mary's, is to promote more 
teacher preparation opportun- 
ities to culturally different areas, 
and to provide assistance in fill- 
ing substitute teacher needs. 

The experimental program 
which began Nov. 16 and extends 
through the school year, works 
this way: 

If a school is unable to fill a 
call for a substitute, it will have 
the master teacher, who is in 
charge of the student teacher's 
training, take over the class 
which is missing a teacher. 

The students will receive the 
regular one-day pay for a sub- 
stitute teacher. 

Carols echo 
Christmas 

Christmas carols echoed 
through the DTC Student Faculty 
Center December 14. 

The carols, sung by the choral 
group and a solo by Michele 
Given, were highlights of the 
Christmas program sponsored 
by the freshman class. 

After the program, the stu- 
dents enjoyed a more casual 
party also featuring carols, this 
time in a sing-along. This was 
followed by the presentations of 
gifts to the college. 

The climax came at the arri- 
val of Santa Claus. 



Sister plays in concert 



Sister Dolores 
Cecile of The Mount 




Sister Dolores Cecile 

music department 
will play in con- 
cert on January 6. 
Sister's concert 



will be presented by 
SPEC at 1:10 in the 
Little Theatre. 

The program 
includes: Hayden's 
Variations in F 
minor; Beethoven's 
Sonata in D major, 
Opus 10 no. 3; De- 
bussy's Preludes: 
La Cathedrale en- 
gloutie and Ce qu'a 
vu le vent d' Ouest; 
and Liszt' s Concert 
Etude in F minor 
and Dance of the 
Gnomes. 
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Every nation, every era has its own 
distinctive mark. These marks are signs 
of ideals and beliefs, and are best seen 
in the buildings of the men of their 
respective eras. 

Ancient Greece, seat of philosophy, 
of serene peace and time for reflection, 
erected marble temples whose pillars 
were simple, straight monuments to logic 
and order. 

Aztec civilizations built collossal 
pyramids like their brothers the Egyp- 
tians. The Aztecs were wealthy and 
proud; their structures soared proudly 
into the heavens, rooted stably in the 
gold of the earth and the green of 
dense trpical jungles. 

Today man's most distinctive con- 
struction seems to be the enormous com- 
plex idly - christened "freeway." 

Man today is a complex of twisted 
steel girders, cement supports, concrete 
slabs. He marches forward, crushing 
much good before him for the sake of 
progress. He is a white line; uniform, 
stretching into eternity. 

He cares little which way he goes, 
but never against the stream of traffic 
for such insolence breeds disaster. 
He knows neither where to get on nor 
where to get off. 

He is a preoccupied with speed until 
all things beside him blur into slashes 
of light and color. Beauty for him is a 
neon sign inviting indulgence. 

Should a flower attempt life on this 
freeway it will die choked by the stench 
of progress, stifled by a cement earth. 

Someday someone will look back and 
see our freeways. By our creations 
shall we be known. 
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DTC asks inch cum 



Orange moon 



notice the convulsed orange inch of moon 
perched on this silver minute of evening. 

Do you ever read a poem and like it so 
much that you read it over and over again 7 
The more you read it, the more you see in it. 

Suddenly you want to tell someone about it 
so you run into the kitchen and say, "Mother, 
please listen to this poem," She obediently 
listens and when you are finished you might 
expect rapt awe but all you see is a puzzled 
look. If it were anyone but cummings you 
mother would understand it, but . . . 

You like the poem so much and would like 
to make it your own, so you memorize it. 
Driving along the freeway on the way to school 
you repeat the words 

Will take the houseless wisping rune of road 
lazily carved on sharpening air. Fields 
lying miraculous in violent silence . . . 

You would love to share the poem with 
whom 7 

You can't be the only persononthis campus 
who feels this way; for this reason we think 
a literary group should be formed at the 
Downtown Campus. All interested could meet 
periodically in Doheny Hall, drink tea (very 
English!) and read our favorite poems aloud 
for pleasure . 

Let us know if you're interested -- and you 
can bring cummings' orange inch of moon to 
the first meeting! 



maril yn ehrler 
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Behold, a star 



We have scanned the veiled 
body of Venus. We have looked 
straight into the face of the Moon. 
Now Mariner is on its way to 
a meeting with Mars. Not just 
the scientists, but even the very 
children wait to hear what new 
marvels will be reported come 
next July. What secrets will 
the shiny planet disclose? Any- 
thing could happen. These days 
our expectations are attuned to 
ever more fantastic feats and 
revelations. Knowledge has given 
us power. Power opens up pos- 
sibilities stir dreams. A new 
world dawns. Writers deliriously 
hail what they are pleased to 
call the close of the Neolithic 
Age. Forgive us, OArchimedes, 
da Vinci, Watt, Edison. Man is 
on his way at last. But where? 

More urgently than ever, the 
future of matter presents itself 
as the great question. For •«- 
it should be that there is no 
future, as far as we are con- 
cerned, for the stuff of our bodies 
and the stuff of the universe, 
then we should face the techno- 
logical explosion of today with 
one or other of two attitudes. 
Either we refuse to let ourselves 
be seduced by its vanishing pro- 
mises, or else we intoxicate our - 
selves with its brief delights. 
Whereas if it should be that mere 
is a future, that involves our- 
selves, both for the stuff of our 
bodies and the stuff of the uni- 
verse, then joy over the new 
knowledge is in order while hasty 
greed to consume its products 
is unecessary. In that case, we 
can welcome a technologi- 
cal world with that happy moder- 
ation that will leave us time and 
energy for the pursuit of human- 
istic culture. But only on con- 
dition that there is, in a very 
real sense, a world without end, 
for us. Is there? 

"And behold, a star'.'.'." 



Some people hide away from the 
Christmas festivities - the world 
is vanishing from us, why make- 
believe. Other people drown 
themselves, literally, in the fes- 
tivities - the world is vanishing 
from us, let's celebrate while 
we may. But some there are 
who have seen the Star in the 
East, and heard the tale of Him 
who came to save, not just Man, 
but the World, none other than its 
Lord. These live no longer in 
the melancholy of ancientGreece 
and Rome. Their eyes are no 
longer towards Mars or Venus 
or chaste Diana. Their gaze is 
upon the Lord, their hearts are 
with the world. Its future is 
safe in His hands. He is in 
it, with it, for it, ours, to the 
Resurection and beyond. They 
will not be sober at Christmas 
time. They will not be drunk. 
They will be merry. MERRY 
CHRISTMAS, is it not? 

father o'reilly 

rumors. . . 

One rainy day not too long 
ago two students in the Sociology 
class. Statistics, were learning 
the reality of taking a statistical 
cample. The text suggested that 
they find out what brand of cig- 
arettes was the most popular 
on campus. The class discussed 
how one would get an adequate 
sample and what other variables 
might be related to the brand 
one smoked, such as, what one's 
roommate indulged in. Another 
interesting question posed was 
the extent to which all smoked 
the same brand in a single smok- 
er ~ such as fifth floor Car- 
ondelet, for example. Explain- 
ing the purpose to the respondent 
(helping one to get in this needed 
assignment) was omitted since 

(con't on page 6) 



Giving changes... 

We are encountering a profound change as 
we become involved in an Advent of singing 
church congregations and the English mass. 
This Advent draws us more fully into the 
meaningfullness of our existence and our act 
of worship. Mother Church keynotes the sea- 
son by giving us the thoughtful decisions made 
in the Ecumenical Council. 

The VIEW staff has accepted this attitude 
of significant change. Long planning sessions 
and a revamping of numerous journalistic 
rules have preceeded our action. By new 
format and design, we are attempting to 
make the VIEW a more meaningful repre- 
sentation of the Mount community. All of the 
changes that you you here are our Christmas 
gift to you. 

Have a blessed, joy-filled Christmas. 
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Red Cross reaches out r „i*r»,w Ker ' comments.. 

^■» \jk I W I I U U I With Christmas in the air and the organize 

to alleviate suffering 



by linda caggiano 



In 1187 A.D. the red cross 
was the sign of the Crusades, 
a promise in red and white to 
free the Holy Lands. 

The red cross of 1964 sym- 
bolizes a national society whose 
promise is one of aid to the 
sick and homeless. 

The media of newspaper and 
television broadcast the work of 
the Red Cross in times of dis- 
aster. Yet seldom do we hear 
of the work of college students 
like ourselves done under the 
direction of the Red Cross. 

These college chapters of the 
Red Cross started after World 
War II didn't gain real momen- 
tum until the mid-50's. Today 
chapters exist in most major 
cities. Los Angeles is one of 
the largest strong-holds of these 
chapters. 

The purpose of these chap- 
ters, according to Jerry Poe, a 
Los Angeles advisor, is two- 
fold. They aid the community 
welfare and most important they 
give the college student an oppor- 
tunity to participate in commu- 
nity life. 



By joining these chapters the 
student gives himself a taste of 
responsibility and a chance to 
practice some of the skills he 
has acquired in college. 

Our chapter at the Mount, 
one of twelve in the city, was 
started three years ago. We are 
entitled to four representatives 
who attend monthly College Board 
Conferences. They are Shelia 
La Blanc, Ann King, Diana de 
Ponte, and Caroline Valdez. 

The activities of these chap- 
ters includes visiting hospitals, 
rest-homes, and children's 
homes in Los Angeles. Each 
chapter volunteers to put on plays 
and entertain at these homes. The 
actual contact with residents of 
these institutions increases the 
student's ability to communicate 
with people from different en- 
vironments. 

The Red Cross Chapters not 
only bring new interest to people 
sick and alone. It also gives the 
average college student a chance 
to care about those around him, 
a chance to hold out his hand 
and help. 



Leo Politi joins Mount 
in Los Posadas Fiesta 



Featuring Las Posadas, a co- 
lorful Christian celebration, the 
student members of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association on 
campus successfully presented 
their annual Christmas party. 

Gathered in the Lecture Hall, 
both faculty and students enjoyed 
participating in this Mexican folk 
tradition which is already part 
of California folklore. 

Spanish major Martha San- 
chez gave a description of Las 
Posadas explaining that it was 
a fusion of Spanish and Indian 
traditions, as the combination 
of song and dances proved to be 
a good means to communicate 
Christianity to Indians. A pro- 
cession of girls singing Spanish 
Christmas carols commemora- 



ted the journey of Mary and 
Joseph on the first Christmas 
night. 

Mr. Leo Politi, well-known 
author and illustrator of children 
books, was the honor guest of 
the party. 

The highlight of the hour was 
the breaking of the big, tempt- 
ing pinata hanging in the center 
ot the room. Amusing situations 
arose as pinata-aimers missed 
hitting the pinata though they 
got very close to hitting some 
students. 

At the bursting of the pinata, 
after a hard third try, a scram- 
ble for candies followed imme- 
diately. Students swarmed over 
the floor trying to get the pina- 
ta goodies ... and all were lucky 
enough to get some! 




UCLA 

Thursday, December 17, 1964, 
8 P.M. Royce Hall Les Disparius 
de St, Agil (The Runaways of St. 

Agil). 

Taken from Pierre Very s 
tective novel, the film is set in 
a boy's boarding school around 
1914. It is one of the last witty 
and refreshing French films 
made before the second world 
war. Writes David Hull, "It is 
one of the rare times when every- 
thing seems to have gone just 
right." 

Sunday, January 10, 1965, 8:30 
P.M. Royce Hall. 

Russian violinist Nathan Mil- 
stein brings a cultural beginning 
to the new year. He comes with 
both European acclaim and re- 
nown from his New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony and Phila- 
delphia Orchestra debuts. Says 
the N.Y. World - Telegram and 
Sun, he is "one of the reigning 
masters of the bow." 

January 9- February 14,1965, 
Sunday evenings at 7:30. p.m. 
other evenings at 8:30 p.m. 

Lugi Pirandello's "Naked." 
A psychological mystery in which 
it is possible to laugh at the ab- 
suridy of being. But what is 
life? each person asks as he 
finds himself alone and not alone 
in the suspense of learning. It 
is the illusion and reality, the 
line between the facts and truth. 

a a a 
San Fernando Valley State College 

December 18, 19 (at 8:30p.m.), 
& 20 ( 4 p.m.) A Christmas 
program honoring Bach. Campus 
Theatre. Admission $1.50. 



L.A. Music Center 

Wednesday, December 16, 
1964, 8:15 p.m. 

The famous Southern Cal- 
ifornia Mormon Choir presents 
a production of Handel's "Mes- 
siah." 

Hollywood Music Box 

James Baldwin's moving play 
"Amen Corner" has been brought 
back with a second run of suc- 
cess. It is playing Wednes- 
day through Sunday nights weekly. 

« it « 

Grauman's Chinese Theatre 

Walt Disney's wonderful 
"Mary Poppins" stars Julie An- 
drews and Dick van Dyck. It 
is an ideal holiday movie full of 
fun. 



Egyptian Theatre 

The superb "My Fair Lady" 
with Audrey Hepburn and Rex 
Harrison both enchants and 
delights each audience with its 
mastery of the stage. 



VISTA 



con' t from pogo 1 



SCTA president Roberta Duffield and her sombrero-earring niece 
join Mori Dolkos guitarist , Marie Gummershcimer, and Eileen 

' 'rphy (for left) after Los Pasades. 



The relatively small number 
of college students who have ap- 
plied to VISTA might be related 
to the fact that VISTA began so 
early in the school year. More 
students might have been ready 
to make future plans in the win- 
ter and early spring when the 
Peace Corps got underway than 
are now ready to do so. 

Another possible reason for 
the relatively small number of 
VISTA applications is that po- 
tential volunteers prefer thegla- 
mour of overseas work with the 
Peace Corps to domestic work 
with VISTA. 



With Christmas in the air and 
the spirit all about us — the 
Mount life begins to quickly take 
on that 'certain' seasonal feeling. 
There are several of us who now 
sit back and begin to wonder 
exactly where the last few months 
have gone. We were planning to 
do so many things between Sept- 
ember and December: such as, 
saving our allownances; buying 
Christmas gifts early, sending 
our cards, and of course doing 
all those Dec. 18 papers ahead 
of time. So now comes the time 
when we are forced to cut down 
our gift list, make 'pacts' with 
our friends to only exchange 
birthday gifts, decide that send- 
ing cards is too commercial and 
than just wonder why any teacher 
could be so heartless as to assign 
a paper due the day of vacation. 
Our only consolation on this last 
point might be, that we don't 
have any papers due the day we 
return. I remember only too well 
last year looking forward to New 
Year's Eve, at which time I found 
myself torn between a typewriter 

and a party guess which won 

out? 

Throughout all this a feeling of 
giving is prevailing — and yet, 
here at the Mount there are al- 
ways those whogive — no matter 
what the season. Just recently we 
held a charity drive for a church 
in South America. During this 
drive Margie Mullen gathered to- 
gether an excellent show of talent 
--- Kathy Phillips went around 
pushing bricks and Carol La 
Valley washed cars. Each of 
these activities proved very suc- 
cessful and this was due both to 



neWS briefs eon't from poge 1 

Father O'Reilly's article en- 
titled Tower of Ivory, which ap- 
peared in the September 15 issue 
of the VIEW, has been reprinted 
in the college newspaper at the 
University of Houston. 

The Associated Collegiate 
Press Service ran the article in 
its opinion section a few weeks 
ago. 



Tonight the sophomores at 
the DTC are caroling from 6:30 
a.m. til 9 o'clock. 

They will meet at school and 
go from there to some homes in 
the neighborhood and the Excep- 
tional Children's Home Founda- 
tion. After an evening of carol- 
ing, they will return to school 
for cookies and hot chocolate in 
the student-faculty center. 



Gerald Van de Ven, of Pasa- 
dena, disigner and importer of 
liturgical objects, presented a 
slide lecture on "Good and Bad 
in Church Art", last Sunday, in 
the Art Galleries of Mt. St. 
Mary's College, 815 W. Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 

The lecture coincided with 
the second annual Advent Litur- 
gical Art exhibition of vessels, 
vestments and crucifixes at the 
Mount St. Mary's Gallaries. 



Charles Fierro, Mt. Saint Ma- 
ry's College faculty member, 
was the guest artist in a solo 
piano recital on Wednesday even- 
ing, December 2, at 8 o'clock. 
The program was broadcast over 
KPFK. 90.7 FM, and included 
works by Bach, Schoenberg and 
Schubert. 



the organizers and to the sup- 
porters. 

The giving of the students will 
again be seen Tuesday evening, 
December 15. At this time we 
will hold our first student-faculty 
Christmas party from 7:30 p.m. 
to 9.-30 p.m. This joint open- 
house will be for all the members 
of the student body and members 




KERI SZILAGYI 

of the religious and lay faculty. 
It is hoped that the evening will 
be very enjoyable for all who 
are able to attend. 

During the holidays this spirit 
of giving and loving certainly 
radiates from our campus arid our 
world — we should each feel 
a personal obligation in having 
this spirit continue throughout 
the entire year. This can only 
come to be through our continual 
giving, understanding and loving. 
Merry Christmas! 



European study 
information in 
dean's office 

A Mount student could pre- 
sumably ask for nothing more in 
the way of academic fun than one 
or two semesters at Vienna Uni- 
versity. 

No sooner does she arrive at 
her Viennese home than her 'fam- 
ily' initiates her into the warmth 
of Austrian vivacity, the old world 
charm of bicycle rides, wooden 
shutters, feather beds, and the 
actual living peace of German. 

The pace is carefree and 
filled with forest walks, gardens, 
and castle relics. 

In the course of seeing opera 
and ballet at their fountainhead 
in the great Opera House, there 
is the opportunity to travel 
farther in vacation periods. 

In recent years, Mount stu- 
dents have visited the Alps, 
• Rome, Paris, Greece, Egypt, 
Hungary, Switzerland, and Jugo- 
slavia. Guided student tours 
point out the folklore still alive 
in the liistory of the people. 

All tlr's and two semesters 
completed . 

Now is the time to plan spring 
schedules andbe certain of having 
the right courses. Sophomores 
or <- y other interested students 
can get all the information from 
Sister Alice Marie, Academic 
Dean. 

Scholastic requirements, 
costs, descriptive literature, and 
first hand reports are obtainable 
there. It is suggested that those 
inter. . ;;ted make appointments 
before theire spring schedules 
are finally arranged. 
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Doheny hall Christmas 



DTC Sisters celebrate with 
midnight mass, baking spree 



"Bye. Have a merry Christ- 



mas. 

"I will, and same to you. See 
you next year." 

These words and similar ones 
will be heard at Chester Place 
as the last class of the day ends 
December 18 and vacation-fe- 
vered girls climb into their cars 
or walk to the local bus stop. 
The girls having left, the 
bustling college campus is sud- 
denly transformed on Christmas 
Eve into a Christmas wonder- 
land. In the main entrance of 
Doheny Hall sits an almost life- 
size nativity scene. The wooden 
figures are lightly tinted in pas- 
tel hues. Our Blessed Mother, 
sitting near the Child Jesus, is 
young and beautiful in a pastel 
pink dress. 

These are the impressions 
given by Sister Mary Irene, dean 
of students at the DTC. 

In the large main hall of the 
red Gothic mansion that is Dohe- 
ny stands a ceiling-high, white 
flocked tree. Colored birds and 
beautiful gold ornaments hang 
from its branches. Arrangements 
of brilliant red poinsettias de- 
corate the tables in the main 
hall, living room and sitting 
room. 

Sister Mary Irene added that 
the bannister on the main stair- 
case is laden with silver holly 
and red bows. In addition, there 
is a traditional green tree up- 
stairs in the community room. 

A few days before Christ- 
mas the Sisters have a cookie 
baking spree. Each Sister makes 
a few batches of her favorite 
kinds. Even the Sisters who feel 
they have no talent in the kitchen 
are amazed that the directions 
they read from a cook book and 
apply usually produce delicious 
cookies. When asked if any bat- 
ches are ever burnt. Sister re- 
flectively replied, "No". 

The results aregaily wrapped 
with red bows and sprigs of holly 
and given to the workers and 
neighbors with best wishes for 
a joyful and blessed Christ- 
mas." 

All the Christmas celebra- 
tion and preparations center a- 

Greeks plan 
celebrations 

MSMC Sororities will help 
spark the Christmas spirit by 
holding various seasonal activ- 
ities. 

Gamma Sigma Phi will ini- 
tiate the holiday spirit on De- 
cember 19 with their Date Mid- 
night Supper. Gammas also plan 
to get together on December 28 
to exchange gifts and to donate 
canned goods for the Tijuana Mis- 
sions. On December 19 Gammas 
and Phi Kappa Theta at Loyola 
University will sponsor a joint 
charity function in conjunction 
with the Knights of Columbus. 

Kappa Delta Chi Sorority on 
December 6 held their annual 
Christmas Dinner. They also 
celebrated the yuletide on De- 
cember 12 at the Kappa Christmas 
Party. 

Tau Alpha Zeta will make the 
holidays brighter by having their 
Christmas Date Party on De- 
cember 19 and Christmas Capers 
on December 23. 



by marilyn ehrler 

round Midnight Mass which the 
Sisters sing in the third floor 
chapel. 

The next day, Christmas, they 
have a big turkey dinner with 
all the traditional trimmings. 

Last Christmas the Charter 



Class starteda tradition bygiving 
the Sisters a gift subscription of 
chocolates with a note appro- 
priate to the month, signed "your 
girls". Sister Mary Irene com- 
mented that "it's Christmas 
every month." 



Poem of giving 

by kathryn kenyon 

Christmas is a way of life. It is 
not just the taking, but the giving, too. 
It is not the continual asking for some- 
thing in prayer, it is the giving of praise 
and adoration. 

Even in our 'Hail Mary' we are asking, 
'Pray for us sinners now 

But we have a new prayer, "Bohoro- 
dice D'ivo" Hail Mary. Byzantine pastor, 
Reverend John G. Chedid, gave it to us. 

Hail Virgin Mother of God. 

The Lord is with thee; 

Blessed are thou amongst women 

And blessed is the fruit of they womb, 

For thou hast born Christ the Savior 

And Deliver of our souls. 

Not just Christmas but a whole year of 
celebrations is spoken in it. It is a poem 
of giving. 

College Day voted success 



They shuffled chairs and 
gapped and giggled. "They still 
look so young, was many a com- 
ment about the visiting high 
school seniors last month. But 
do you remember what it was 
like choosing a college? Even 
the thought of changing from high 
school, though filled with excite- 
ment, was first frightening. 

The Mount's ' 'Day at College* ' 
helps to overcome the apprehen- 
sion, and letters from the high 
schools show success. 

"Dear Mount St. Mary's, 

On behalf of the girls of Cor- 
nelia Connelly, I would like to 
extend our most sincere thanks to 
you for providing an enjoyable 
day Nov. 11. 

All our girls found it to be 
a very beneficial experience, and 
are very grateful for such an op- 
portunity. 

Thank you again." 

Jayne Harrington, 
Senior Class President 



"Dear Faculty and Students, 

I would like to thank you for 
the opportunity to visit Mount St. 
Mary's last November 11. More 
important than getting to know the 
Mount, I received a better pic- 
ture of college life. 

I can't tell you how enthus- 
iastic I am about college, whereas 
before I was so apprehensive. 

After going through some of 
the classes and talking with var- 
ious teachers and students, I 
spent a few days just thinking 
about college life, the opportun- 
ities and atmosphere of it. 

I hopefully plan to come to 
Mount St. Mary's. It's a great 
releif to be so sure of what I 
want, and without your program, 
"A Day at College, I would never 
have felt this way. 

Very sincerely, 

Suzanne Bernard, 

St. Bernard High School" 





The navity scene at Doheny is part of the tradition at the 
town Campus. 

Dr. Kordan explains art, 
science relationships 



by nelly penaloza 



White-flocked Christmas tree in Doheny towers ceiling-high. 



"Scientific research is an art. 
It uses different materials than 
music or painting do, but it 
is equally creative," said Dr. 
Herbert Kordan, Biology pro- 
fessor at Mount St. Mary's. 

Working with patience but 
fruitfully, Dr. Kordan has been 
researching on cell nuclei devel- 
opment in lemon fruit. His works 
have been immediately accepted 
by leading scientific authorities 
of the country, including the 
American Cancer Society. Well- 
known science magazines such as 
the Bulletin Torrey Botanic Club 
and Phyton will presently publish 
his essays. 

Serene and radiating con- 
fidence. Dr. Kordan explained his 
scientific research with a tre- 
mendous simplicity. Working on 
lemon fruit tissue, he has been 
able to keep the tissue alive for 
five years. "I am very inter- 
ested in the process of growing 
and aging in living organisms. 
The life cycle is still far from 
being completely understood." 

Dr. Kordan has been working 
with tissues of lemon fruit in 
an artificial environment which 
he has kept as simple as poss- 
ible. Instead of using light and 
electron microscopes. Dr. Kor- 
dan has employed polarized light 
to study the cells. What pre- 
vious works done by other scien- 
tists had revealed as probable 
vacuoles in the nuceolus, under 
polarized light appeared ascris- 
talline bodies with definite struc- 
ture. These bodies, when moved 
out of the nucleus into the body 
of the cell, started the produc- 
tion of starch that accounted for 
the tissue growth. 

Dr. Kordan's discovery is of 
the utmost importance. There 
still prevails a general theory 
that plastic bodies, in which 
starch production is effected, 
have a genetic inheritance indep- 
endent from the nucleus. If Dr. 
Kordan's theory is correct, plas- 
ids do originate in the nucleus. 
According to Dr. Kordan, the 
command for action goes from 
the nucleus into thecitoplasmaof 
the cell. 

When asked how simplicity 
could aid the researcher, Dr. 
Kordan said, "I think that science 
is becoming too technical at pres- 
ent. There is a kind of dogma 
pervading it. Dependence on 
complicated machinery is being 
preferred to simplicity of 
approach." 

Speaking frankly, yet with 



modesty, he added, "When 
I started my experiment with 
lemon fruit, something you can 
buy in the store for $0.15 a 
pound, nobody thought I could find 
anything new." 

"I'm against specialization. 
One should be problem oriented 
and not method oriented." Con- 
sistent with his philosophy of ap- 
proaching problems in terms on 
insights rather than techniques, 
Dr. Kordan said, "I'm a loner 
in my research. I cooperate, 
giving information to colleagues 
if asked; but I have been working 
on my own, simply observing and 
using the least of interference." 

Dr. kordan, who in addition 
to so many hours of strenous 
research finds time for other 
interests, is a member of Mount 
St. Mary's orchestra. "I try 
to play cello," he said. "I 
love music; it gives me an 
immense source of espression." 

Courses for 
n on -majors 

The following courses will be 
offered this coming semester by 
the Department of Home Econo- 
mics to any non-major. Modern 
Fashions and Construction 30B 
is an advanced study of cloth- 
ing construction techniques using 
wool, silk, or synthetic fabrics 
which also studies fashion ter- 
minology and fashion design. 
Food Management offers a study 
of the basic principles govern- 
ing food selection, production 
and service. 

Other courses offered to non- 
home economices majors are 
Home Furnishings and Home Ma- 
nagement. Home Furnishings 
studies the planning of the home 
interior based on the principles 
of artistic and fundamental de- 
sign. Home Management places 
emphasis upon understanding the 
family and its problems as a 
consuming unit. 

Related to home economics 
is the retailing course offered 
by the department of business 
and economics. The techniques 
of buying, stock planning and 
control, and methods of inven- 
tory valuation are studied in 
this course. 

Several of the courses men- 
tioned can be scheduled only after 
consent of the instructors of the 
home economics department. 
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Color Christmas yummy pur- 
ple chunk with mistletoe 



The von Klein Smid home, 17 Chester Place, will soon provide 
additional classroom space for the crowe'sd Downtown Campus. It 
was the residence of the distinguished Dr. Rufus van Klein Smid, 
former chancellor of the University of Southern California, for more 
than thirty years, until his death in June, 1964. Plans ore still being 
made for the Mount's use of the building, which has many beautifully 
paneled rooms, and o beautiful music room with pipe organ. 

Salamunovich directs 
U.S. Choral workshops 

by cindy pauly 



Mount Saint Mary's can be 
very proud of Mr. Paul Salam- 
onovich who had the honor of 
attending and conducting con- 
ferences and choral workshops 
throughout the United States this 
past summer. 

In June, he conducted a 
choral and concert workshop 
sponsored by the American Guild 
of Organists, in Sheveport, 
Louisiana. The last two weeks 
of June, he was in Miami Beach, 
Florida, as guest choral con- 
ductor for the Miami Summer 
Music Camp which was spon- 
sored by the school system of 
Miami Beach. 800 high school 
students from Miami participated 
in band, orchestra, and chorus. 
At the termination they culmin- 
ated in a concert. 

Mr. Salamunovich had the 
pleasure of attending the Litur- 
gical Conference in St. Louis, 
Missouri as an observer in Aug- 
ust. The Mass was first sung 
in English in St. Louis. Mr. 
Salamunovich came away, "deep- 
ly stimulated." He became very 
much aware that we must be 
on our guard that the wrong style 
of music does not creep into 
our liturgy. "There is a new 
renaissance upon us in church 
music," he stated. 

In September Mr. Sal- 
amunivich was guest conductor 
for a choral workshop in Huston, 
Texas. It was given by the 
American Guild of organists and 
500 choral conductors, organists, 
and singers participated. 

He will spend the remainder 
of the year at home. In Feb- 
ruary he is off again to Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, where he will 

Guild hosts 
Christmas tea 

Angels made in a rainbow 
of colors, stars that glitter, 
home-made aprons that invite 
the cooking of a Christmas din- 
ner. 

These and other beautifully 
made items blended with the 
Christmas mood of the annual 
Mother's Guild Bazaar held De- 
cember 6 in Doheny Hall. 

Mothers and daughters brow- 
sed from one room to another, 
and while they were choosing 
their gifts, the Mount choral 
group was performing with Mr. 
Salamunovich leading them in 
universally loved carols. 



conduct the All State Choral Fes- 
tival. One week later he will 
conduct a high school festival in 
Huston, Texas. 

March finds him directing a 
liturgical workshop at Fort 
Worth Texas, sponsored by the 
Music Commission of Dallas- 
Fort Worth Diocese. 

In April he conducts the Mor- 
mons in ecumenical worship in 
Independence, Missiouri. Next 
Summer he is engaged as guest 
director of the liturgical work- 
shop of the diocese of Milwau- 
kee. 

This semester, besides being 
choral conductor of the down- 
town Mount, Mr. Salamunovich is 
choral conductor, choir dir- 
ector, and conductor of the Mount 
Singers at the uptown Mount. He 
also holds voice classes every 
week and is kept busy by his 
new job as men's choral director 
at Loyola University. 



Christmas is a yummy chunk 
of pure heaven to everyone — 
except maybe for the Dad whose 
new purple and chartreuse 
checked tie isn't what he always 
wanted. 

I peeked into a lot of people's 
heavens. I talked about Christ- 
mas with anybodv who wasn't 
already occupied -Th feeding 
reindeer or tacking up mistletoe. 

Maria Luz Miro.frosh French 
major, bubbled with descriptions 
of Christmas in her home town, 
Lima, Peru. Here, "Papa Noel" 
brings the Christ Child on Christ- 
mas eve as well as the usual 
sack of goods. People flock 
to "La Misa de Gallo" or the 
Rooster's Mass, equivalent to 
our midnight Mass. Christmas 
dinner is not served until after- 
wards, about 1 a.m. 

"They starve us," Maria Luz 
groans. 

Starvation comes to an end, 
however, with dinner and the 
traditional "panetones," hunks 
of fruit cake as big as water- 
melon slices. 

In Peru, the nativity scene, 
not the Christmas tree, is the 
center of attraction. The scene 
is constructed with one-foot cer- 
amic figures, and often the entire 
city of Bethlehem is represented, 
taking up one entire room of a 
home. 

Judy Rippetoe, junior history 
major, spoke of Christmas in 
Ireland, where her mother was 
born, like a true Irish colleen. 
Here gaiety runs rampant, dances 
are held nightly, and the parish 
priests visit the individual 
homes. 

"Blood pudding is the 
specialty" she piped and watched 
my reaction. I informed her it 
was my favorite side order. 

In Germany, says Loretta 
Kellner, sophomore home eco- 



Self- study starts 

second appraisal 



Self-Study at the Mount is a 
method of appraising the college 
as an institution of higher learn- 
ing, aimed at improving the pre- 
sent educational system and the 
atmosphere of learning on 
campus. 

The self-study is a co-op- 
erative Mount community effort, 
involving administration, faculty, 
departments, students, campus 
organizations, and alumnae. 

The program is being carried 
out by a Self-Study Steering Com- 
mittee composed of both faculty 
members and students. The 
faculty members are: Sister 
Cecile Therese, Chairman, Dr. 
Malcom MacLean, Consultant, 
Sister Mary Brigid, Sister Mar- 
garet Leo, Sister John Bernard, 
Dr. Pierson, Mrs. Metha, Mr. 
Hooper, Dr. Bennett. Students 
on the committee are Carola 
Peus and Shari Piezarka, Co- 
Chairmen, Esther Ramirez, 
Diane De Anda, Keri Szilagyi 
(Ex officio), Judy Cormick, Rose 
Renter, Rae Jones, Betsey Dick- 
erson, Gloria Dougherty, Sue 
Fisher, Theresa Duarte, Mary 
Maloney, and Arlene Sled. 

This program is a long-range 
plan which will continue through a 
series of phases over several 
semesters. The first phase, 
concluded in May, 1964, was re- 
sponsible for the revision of 
the College Aims. The revision 



appears in the 1964-65 General 
College Bulletin, and was there- 
suit of the combined efforts of 
administration, faculty, and stu- 
dents. The second phase will 
embrace a study of the climate 
of learning that exists on the 
Mount campus. 

Sullivan's art 
gallery opens 

Mr. Sullivan, director of the 
art department at DTC took a 
big step this year when he opened 
his own art gallery in Topanga 
Canyon. 

"The Canyon Gallery," which 
has been opened since October, 
1964, is under the direction of 
Barbara Dobris and Mr. Sulli- 
van. 

When asked how the idea of the 
gallery first entered his mind, 
Mr. Sullivan stated; 

"Miss Dobris and I studied 
together and we knew that 
Topanga Canyon was a growing 
area and there were many artists 
there too. We used to say we ought 
to do it; finally we said let's 
do it, and two months later the 
gallery opened." 

The gallery is located at 137 
Topanga Canyon Road. Mr. Sul- 
livan hopes "all the Mount stu- 
dents will be out to see it." 



by lil milewski 

nomics major, St. Nicholas is a 
sly one. He leaves goodies for 
those who deserve them and a 
stout willow branch to those who 
don't. 

Senior English major Mau- 
reen Miller had a Christmas last 
year she will never forget — for 
who could? It was the year she 
spent traveling through Europe, 
and of the dozens of countries 
she visited, she landed in Austria 
for the Christmas holidays. 

"December 6, Crampus Day, 
is the day designated for ex- 
changing gifts — this way the 25th 
is reserved only for celebration 
of Christ's Nativity in an un- 
commercialized manner," she 
explained. 

She described Christmas eve 
at the charming ski resort of 
Saal Felden in the Austrian Alps 
as one of the most exciting ad- 
ventures of her trip. About 40 
skiers lined up by torchlight on 
the highest and steepest slope 
and raced down at once. 

But then there are those who 
spend Christmas away from the 



glitter of the ski slopes or the 
beat of an Irish jig. We who 
know of Santa Claus Lane and 
Mt. Baldy and freeway congestion 
as shopping days toward Christ- 
mas dwindle, have the same light 
in our eyes when we talk of 
Christmas. We think Christmas 
is . . . 

"People coming home." 
"Being with people you love." 
"Good kitchen smells." 
"Lights and decorations." 
"Happiness." 
All this and more. 

March spring 
sing planned 

The music department of 
MSMC will sponsor their eighth 
annual spring sing on the even- 
ing of March 12, 1965, according 
to Sister Dolores Cecile, music 
instructor. 

Deadline for entry is Feb- 
urary 26, so select your music 
and get started as soon as pos- 
sible. 



Elizabeth shares Holland 
memories, future dreams 



by linda caggiano 



Prints of Picasso, Cezane, 
and Renior overpowered the little 
room. Color was there, but 
softly, in blues and greens. Two 
oil landscapes done on typewriter 
paper rested in their cardboard 
frames, the works of Elizabeth 
de Rijk, the sole occupier of the 
cubbyhole. 

Elizabeth doesn't have a fav- 
orite color; she's in love with 
all of them. And in her words, 
"I'll eat just about anything that's 
offered to me." 

She does have a family that 
includes a Hungarian freedom 
fighter turned jazz musician, a 
Hindu sister-in-law, and an artist 
for a brother. 

Her brother sometimes works 
as a commercial artist to support 
himself. "What he would really 
like to do is have the time and 
the money to paint and not wor- 
ry," says Elizabeth, Right now 
he is working on a painting of 
Flora the goddess of flowers, 
using Elizabeth as a model. 

Born in Holland her memories 
are vague but delicious. She 
lived in a suburb of Amsterdam 
in an upstairs flat, big enough 
to house 7 children. "Amster- 



dam was broad and green with 
lots of canals and parks." 

Children skated on frozen 
canals before school started on 
skates that resembled Arabian 
boots with their long curling 
toes. 

And once when she had the 
measles the piano-tuner came. 
He was an excellent pianist from 
France but very shy so that all 
he did was accompany a great 
French singer. "He would come 
to tune our piano and play for 
us hour upon hour." 

Then there was her little 
Catholic girlfriend. They played 
in the yard behind an old church, 
partially bombed in the war with 
a canal and a green park in the 
distance. "We argued about 
angels all the time." 

Perhaps then the seeds of in- 
terest were laid. In her senior 
year at Santa Monica High she 
walked up to a priest and asked 
for instruction in the faith. "I 
told him I had no intention of 
becoming a convert, it was just 
curiosity." The instruction con- 
tinued with Father O'Reilly here 
at the Mount and in March of 
1963 she was baptised. 




'Modern Theatro from Reality to 
Unreality' was presented by the 
theatre workshop lost Thursday evening. 
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Bright balls and old-fashion popcorn strings decorate the tree in 
DTC Student Union, lending a warm note to atmosphere during an- 
nual Christmas program. 

Amelia emulates 
Philippine Spirit 

by patti voght 



Take someone who under- 
stands Tagalog, the native 
language of the Philippines, who 
at the age of twelve learned 
Tinikling, and who is majoring 
in home economics and minoring 
In physical therapy. Many people 
would say that this type of person 
is unusual. But the young women 
in the freshman class at Mount 
St. Mary's College DTC know 
this isn't so. Their class treas- 
urer, Amelia Tabora, fulfills all 
these requirements. 




Amelia Tabora 



Amelia was born in Manila 
and came to this country when 
she was six years old. After 
spending a year and a half in 
the United States, she went to 
Europe with her family for three 
years, and then returned to the 
United States. Her elementary 
education was at Our Lady of 
Loretto grammar school in Los 
Angeles, where she learned to 
speak English. 

Amelia, who has two married 
brothers, lives with her parents 
and grandmother. At the age of 
seventeen, Amelia has many ac- 
complishments to be proud of. 
She belongs to the Philippines 
Cultural Group-- Filipino teen- 
agers who entertain in the Los 



Angeles area. 

Besides holding the office of 
Freshman Class Treasurer, she 
is also very active in the Legion 
of Mary. Work in this includes 
being President of the Junior 
League and also teaching re- 
tarded children at Miraculous 
Medal Church in Montebello. 
During the summer she worked 
at the UCLA Medical Center as 
a unit clerk. 

The Philippines have a great 
need for people with a background 
in home economics and physical 
therapy. Amelia wants to emulate 
the hero of the Philippines, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, and say, 
"I too shall return." 



rumors (con't from page 2) 

this did not seem any compli- 
cated matter. 

The two pollsters sallied forth 
eagerly having figured out how 
simply this information might be 
gleaned. To their surprise, on 
such an impersonal, un-opinion- 
seeking assignment, they were 
more queried than querying. 
"Are the cigarette machines 
going to be restored on campus?" 
And closely, following, "At least 
ten other people that I know of 
smoke the same brand that I do. 
I'm sure it's the most popular 
and the one the administration 
would want us to have. It has 
menthol in it. It's a healthy 
cigarette." So, if you have heard 
of the portended return of the 
cigarette machines note how little 
it took to get this rumour 
started. Oh! the most popular 
brands: Newport and Parlia- 
ment -- tie for first place, then 
Marlboro, followed by Tareyton. 
Want to do another sample to 
test reliability? 

"In God we live, move, and 
hove our being." 



Sore spots disappear Children enjoy 
with planting program Christmas fun 



Sister Rose Catherine, Sister 
Cecelia Louise, and Marie Gum- 
mersheimer recently attended a 
luncheon given by Los Angeles 
Beautiful. 

Los Angeles Beuatiful is a 
civic minded group of people in- 
terested in beautifying Southern 
California for the state's 200th 
birthday in 1969. 

They have invited colleges and 
other community organizations to 
participate in "Celebrate with 
Color" a five-year planting pro- 
gram in preparation for 1969. 
In this program trees, shrubs, 
vines, and flowers will be planted 
in street boulevards and other 
sore spots. 

Mrs. Henriette Cowgill, co- 
ordinator of community pro- 
grams, invited the Mount to par- 
ticipate in this program. A 
resident on Bundy, she came in 



contact with the Mount after the 
fire. She offered her assistance 
then and has kept in touch with 
Sister Rose Catherine since that 
time. 

Mount St. Mary's has been 
described as having a beautiful 
campus, but there are sore spots 
on the grounds since the fire. 
Shrubs on the roadway entrance 
have been replaced recently and 
dead bushes on the canyon side of 
campus have been removed, but 
this is only scratching the sur- 
face. 

Prior to the fire, Sister Rose 
Catherine was in charge of plant- 
ing, now she says, "I would wel- 
come the opportunity to work with 
any group that might be interested 
in developing a Mount Beautiful 
program. This will give the 
entire student body a chance to 
help beautify the ugly spots on 
campus. 



Irish lass lives 
Erin tradition 



by linda 

Every Irish legend contains 
at least one fiery colleen with a 
hot temper, a strong will, and two 
devil-green eyes. 

The Mount owns an American- 
born version of this legend. Dis- 
guised with the unlikely given 
name of Anna Maria, she brings 
reassured smiles with her freck- 
les and the surname, O'Malley. 

Anna, coming from a talka- 
tive household, has lots to say 
especially about the Irish. Asked 
what she considers the basic trait 
of all Irish she replied, "Well, 
their sense of humor, their ability 
to see life in its proper propor- 
tions." 

Anna Maria draws her obser- 
vations from her family. To her 
they possess the genuine interest, 
compassion, and feeling for 
people so often lacking in to- 
day's world. "There is a strong 
family bond, but more than that 
is this feeling of being Irish. 
It means a lot to them." 

Because Ireland was so iso- 
lated from the world she didn't 
have the materialistic in- 
fluence of other countries. This, 
Anna feels, is what makes an 
Irishman so loyal to his country, 
church, and family. "Where 
other people would cling to ma- 
terial goods, the Irish treasured 



caggiono 

a more spiritual wealth which 
was often all they had." 

Their loyalty doesn't inter- 
fere with arguing, however. Says 
Anna Maria, "The Irish love to 
argue but in a friendly way. you 
should see my family at a gather- 
ing - the discussion sounds are 
like a brawl." 

When asked what she thought 
of Irish men Anna replied, 
"They're more romantic than 
most men because they're so 
sincere but then," she added with 
a beaming smile, "who could be 
anything but sincere around an 
Irish lass." 

Co/off conducts 



orchestra 



The Community Orchestra of 
Mount St. Mary's College, Mario 
Cajati conducting, presented a 
concert on Sunday, Dec. 6 in the 
Little Theater. 

Student soloists were DeWitt 
Lancaster, pianist, of West Los 
Angeles, who played Mozart's 
Concerto in B flat Major, K. 
595, and oboist Philip Barnett 
of La Canada who was heard 
in Concerto for Oboe and Strings 
by Cimarosa. 




from Dr. John Mcony 



Freshman class officers of both campuses enjoyed an evening 
'getting to know each other" at the Downtown Campus. 



Last night Christmas, Santa 
Claus, and toys brought joyous 
smiles to several mentally re- 
tarded children. The Holy In- 
nocents party, now an annual 
event at the Mount, was spon- 
sored by the freshmen and soph- 
omore classes. Members of 
SNAC acted as hostesses. Many 
upper classmen found the party 
atmosphere irresistable and 
joined the Christmas caroling. 

The children attended the par- 
ty with their parents. 

Sister St. John of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine 
helped freshmen and sophomores 
in arranging the party. 

Sophomore class president 
Andrea Lo Vecchio summed up 
the feeling of the party givers 
when she said, "The enthusiasm 
in both classes was great. I think 
the girls recognized that this was 
a chance to create a true Christ- 
mas spirit, one in which there 
was joy in both the giving and 
the receiving." 

La grande 
vente 

by nelly penaloza 

Le petit Charles avait ete tres 
occupe en pensant a son futur. 
n n'avait que huit ans, mais il 
faisait deja de grands projets 
pour son avenir. 

n avait decide de vendre son 
chien "Gogo" pour 100,000 
francs. Aveccet argent ilpensait 
faire de longs boyages et pet- 
etre visiter l'Amerique du Sud 
qui tant l'interessait. 

Ses amis etaient tres amuses 
quand ils ont ecoute le prix du 
chien. "Tu estoque, Charles?" 
- ' 'Qui peut payer tant pour un 
petit chien?" Cependant, Char- 
les a mis un affiche sur la porte 
de sa maison qui disait: "On 
vend un joli chien - Prix: 100,000 
francs." 

Tous les jours ses amis 
passaient devant la maison de 
Charles et riaient en regardant 
le signe. Mais, un jour ils 
n'ont pas vu l'affiche. Charles, 
avait - il vendu son chien? . . . 

"Non," a repondu le petit 
Charles. "Je n'ai pas vendu 
mon chien. Je l'ai echange pour 
deux jolis chats a 5,000 francs 
chacun." 



Frosh dine, 
tour DTC 

Freshman Class officers 
from the Uptown Mount traveled 
to Carondelet Center on Chester 
Place November 23, to be din- 
ner guests of the DTC fresh- 
man class officers. 

Mary Glasscock, president; 
Patti Szylagyi, vice-president; 
Helen Hawekotte, secretary; Ju- 
dy Melcher, treasurer; Karyn 
McCormick, publicity chairman;, 
and Susan Robustelli, NSA r< p- 
resentative, enjoyed fried chick- 
en and chocolate cake prepared • 
by the DTC officers, as they 
discussed plans for activities to 
combine both compuses' fresh- 
man classes. 

After dinner the girls toured 
the Doheny mansion and the Stu- 
dent Union. 
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prose poetry review 

'Nothing is lost 
but it changes' 



by Ikothyrn kenyon 



Writer Anais Nin was serene, 
yet she vividly expounded her 
ideas on prose poetry. 

"People have always feltJ 
poetry should be one thing and; 
prose another. But I feel that 
prose is a part of poetry and 
fiction." 

Of the three selections she 
read, the short story "Ragtime" 
from her book Under a 
Glass Bell was explicitly eluci- 
dated this thought. The story 
itself is full of symbols; it is 
beautifully fresh and dream-like. 

It begins: 'The city lay on 
its left side ..." A Parisian 
ragpicker wanders through 
streets gathering pieces of dis- 
carded ware. 'Wonderful the bas- 
ket without a handle, wonderful 
the bottle without a stopper . . . 
Worlds, fragments. He had found 
a fragment without a name.' 

And he strides back to his 
friends with "half a laugh, a frag- 
ment of a laugh and they all 
began to sing.' 

"Fragments persist in our 
lives as memories," Miss Nih 
said. She quietly waved her 
glasses as though handling the 
thought to her audience. The 
striking simplicity in this is its 
truth. Fragments express the 
entirety of experiences. 

The ragpicker is Everyman 
holding onto the topless bottle 
or the old straw hat. The story's 
symbol is brought into a poem: 

'nothing is lost but it changes 



Into the new string old string 
In the new bag old bag 
In the new pan old tin 
In the new shoe old leather 
In the new silk old hair 
In the new hat old straw 
In the new man the child 
And the new not new 
The new not new 
The new not new.' 
A former psychoanalyst, Miss 
Nin writes from "the outer real- 
ity to the inner reality" where 
there is deeper meaning. 

"The poet works from the 
unconscious. The process in the 
writing of a story is a gradual 
discovering of a meaning. Once 
the story has such, it has a rea- 
son for being." 

But the symbol is the inner 
essence, Miss Nin believes; the 
symbol found in poetry, whereas 
the prose in novel writing is just 
one dimension. Prose and poetry 
together reach the greater depth. 
She spoke of prose poetry as 
art. Art is an expression of 
a myth. "Every person has his 
own," and the writer creates 
stories from his. "But the 
quality of the expression is what 
makes art. It is the integrity 
within itself." 

Miss Nin's art has a fine feel- 
ing for the sensitive and the 
poetic. Her people are close to 
the meaning of the earth and in 
a sense it is herself, the rag- 
picker's myth, embodied in her 
own serenity. 



SPEC features 
Sr. Corita Art 



On December 14, the Special 
Events Council presented Sister 
Mary Corita, IHM, of Immaculate 
Heart College, nationally re- 
cognized artist. Sister has done 
most of her work in the medium 
of seriography, which has been 
exhibited- in the most respected 
galleries all over the United States. 
She is currently most involved in 
the seriographs that appear to be 
her spiritualization of pop art, 
some of which were exhibited at the 
New York World's Fair. Within 
this exciting new concept, Sister 
takes everyday objects which sur- 
round everyday people and re- 
vitalizes them by giving them new 
meaning through new shapes, 
forms, colors. The total exper- 
ience is the new seeing of an object 
that had previously been routine. 
Sister Corita will discuss her new 
works, and show slides of her art 
on December 14, at 4:00 p.m. in 
the Lesture Hall. 

On November 23, the Special 
Events Council presented Dr. 
Claude Claremont, dean of the 
Montessori Teacher's College. 
Dr. Claremont, the personal 
friend, collaborator, and trans- 
later for Maria Montessori, was 
the first Englishman to travel to 
Italy to be with Montessori in the 
formulation of her revolutionary 
concept of education which is 
focused on the total personality de- 
velopment of the child. Dr. Clare- 
mont showed a film of the Sophia 
Montessori school in Santa Monica 
v which gave concrete evidence of 
which gave concrete evidence of 
the phenomenol progress children 
in Montessori situations make. 



On November 18, in memory 
of the late President Kennedy, 
the Special Events Council, in 
co-operation with the UCLA Wo- 
men's Chorus, presented a pro- 
gram of solemn choral workds. 
The Chorus, under the direction 
of Miss Salli Terri, sang 
works of Bach, Brahms, 
Purcell, Faure', and Britten. The 
program marked the first time that 
the two neighboring educational 
institutions had so closely worked 
together on a cultural event. The 
council hopes that there will be 
many more opportunities to share 
the talents of individuals on both 
campuses. 

Films clarify 
war meaning 

On the weekend of November 
13, 14, and 15, the Special Events 
Council presented the first of a 
series of films dealing with con- 
flicts of contemporary life as 
portrayed in the art form of the 
film. This first series dealt 
with war and inquired into the 
meaning and effects of war both 
upon the nation and the individual. 

The first film, All Quiet on 
the Western Front, is generaDy 
considered to be a film master- 
piece. It presents the atrocities 
and terrible pressures of war, 
and because of the artistry of 
the film, evoked in the audience 
the deepest feelings of the futility 
and frustration of war. 

The second film presented 

(con't on page 8) 








Haerston rocks Mount 
into Christmas mood 



by kathym kenyon 



A rocking, warm Jester Haer- 
ston sang the Mount into a Christ- 
mas mood with spirituals Decem- 
ber 3. 

He is from a song-sung past 
of vaudeville, choral work, was 
actor Leroy in the Amos and Andy 
series, and "Amen" singer in 
Lilies of the Field. 

So with all his enthusiasm he 
swept the audience into the feeling 
of his songs. 

"Ladies, we don't have much 
time and I'm one of these long 
winded old timers, so we'regoing 
to jump into some of these songs 
you have." 

He sang the "Glory Alleluia" 
to his accompanist Miss Rous- 
seau. 

"This is my biggest seller. 
What sells it is this little jump," 
his fingers made a curve in the 
air. "I modulate ... it's whoop 
and we're in a new key. Can 
you do it?" he invited. 

Everyone responded with vib- 
rancy. And then he tapped the 
beat with his foot. "My African 
acnestors brought the tom-tom 
over here with them. That's what 
this is —the beat," he said. 

Later he told a little of him- 
self. "I have had many a happy 
Christmas," he started. He 
lived in a "Little rickety house 
with holes in the roof that let 
in the rain and when it snowed, 
"We tiptoed through the snow on 
the floor." 

The family pet was once a 
raccoon. "My father built him 
a cage that looked like a young 



house." It had an upstairs and 
the raccoon would sit up there 
and everyday neighbors fed him 
peanuts and things. "We didn't 
have to feed him. The neighbors 
did it all for us." 

Then there was Sam the 
earless rabbit. He should have 
had long ears and instead he had 
a smooth little head. "Our 
hound dogs chased jackrabbits all 
day long across the fields and 
then they came home at night and 
played with Sam." 

Mr. Haerston then sang 
"Jesus is born." It is an In- 
dian song written by a Jesuit 
missionary up in the Huton ter- 
ritory. And again the Little Thea- 
tre rocked with music, but this 
time with a lilt of Indian words. 

"Shepherd, Shepherd" was 
one of the audience favorites and 
one that is heard on campus still. 
Mr. Haerston swayed his arms to 
it and explained it was the beg- 
inning of the blues. That is, 
part of the Negro music evolu- 
tion. 

Between more songs he talked 
about the way and his touring 
show. "We went overseas to 
entertain and I went to see another 
little Negro show. Man, what 
corny jokes they told! They were 
all as old as 1902," and he laughed 
to say the young men hadn't heard 
any of them and thought they 
were new. 

After reciting a poem he had 
written, the program ended with 
a superb enthusiasm and clapping 
to the "Amen" song. 



new litur gy 

Fr. Caldwell stresses 
laity participation 



by lindo 

"Practical reactions to 
changes in student body masses 
rather then theory interested me 
in the liturgy," said Father Cald- 
well, Loyola University chaplain. 
His lecture "Why the Liturgy?" 
was sponsored at the Mount by 
SPEC. 

His talk dealt with a back- 
ground and explanation of the 
new liturgy. Father pointed out 
that the Church stresses the lit- 
urgy as "the primary and indis- 
pensable source of true Christian) 
spirit." 

He went on to say that this 
spirit, love, can best be fos- 
tered by liturgical participation 
in the celebration of the Mass. 
For today's Mass is a celebra- 
tion of the Last Supper rather 
than the sacrifice of Calvary, 
"a banquet where Christ is the 
pascal meal." 

Father then reviewed the new 
liturgy, starting with the entrance 
rite. He discussed every major 
prayer - whether it will be dia- 
logue or recited in Latin or En- 
glish. 

When asked why both 
languages were used Father re- 
plied that he didn't know but 
felt it confusing. "Perhaps," 
he continued, "frustration will 
drive the changes that are called 
for." 

He also cited instances of 
laity participation such as 
processions. These include an 
entrance procession and an of- 
fertory procession during which 
the laity brings bread and wine 
to the altar. 

Participation is also seen in 
hymns. Father gave an example 



caggiano 

of the creative use of song in 
the mass when he told of a 
Father Rivers. 

Father Rivers, the pastor of 
a Negro congregation, wrote 
mass hymns in the style of Negro 
spirituals. They fostered a feel- 
ing of brotherhood while identify- 
ing Father Rivers as a "clerical 
Harry Belefonte." 

Father Caldwell then empha- 
sized the great need to commun- 
icate in the mass through a com- 
plete English dialogue. 

The prayer of the faithful, 
to be added in March 1965, can 
aid in this effort. He described 
it as a prayer for intentions. 
"It is hoped that in time people 
will get the courage to stand and 
request a specific intention, un- 
til then I guess the priest will 
use canned prayers." 

Father explained that a hom- 
ily or reflection on the epistle 
and Gospel will be included on 
Sundays and feastdays. He added 
that the bishops have instructed 
all priests to read audibly. 

Father feels the laity "should 
congratualte a priest when they 
can hear the epistle." Perhaps 
praise more than criticism would 
induce him to speak loudly. 

Father also discussed the idea 
of turning the altar toward the 
people. He felt that this 
is the proper way to celebrate 
mass. The present situation, he 
said, is like a host turning his 
back on his guest. 

In conclusion Father Caldwell 
stressed the power of the laity 
and the importance of their active 
participation to create a truly 
meaningful mass. 
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Music majors travel far from home 



movies 



(con't from page 7) 



by theo liston and helen hawekotle 



Sister Maura Jean has many 
Interesting foreign students in 
her Music Department this year. 
Among them are Marilyn Yu from 
the Philippine Islands, Vickie 
Russell from Hawaii, and Tong 
Moon from Tokyo, Japan. 

Morilyn Yu 

A graduate student whose 
main concentration is on applied 
music, Marilyn Uu's major In- 
strument is the piano, although 
she also plays the marimba and 
is learning the harp. "I've al- 
ways had the ambition to be a 
concert pianist," says Marilyn 
who performed as a soloist in 
concerts and musical programs 
in Manila . She is not sure 
whether she'll ever accomplish 
this goal but she believes one 
should have a high aim in mind 
in order to get somewhere. 

Marilyn, who majored in 
music at Holy Ghost College in 
Manila and plans to return to 
teach and perform there, comes 
from a musical family. Her 
father, a doctor, plays the violin, 
her mother plays the piano. She 
has three sisters aged 13, 16, and 
20, and two brothers aged 18 
and 16, who all play the piano 
and, in addition, either the violin 
or the marimba. 

After being accepted at the 
New England Conservatory and 
the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, Marilyn chose the Mount to 
be under the guidance of the 
sisters and in a Catholic atmos- 



phere. 

Study in the United States has 
benefited her in many ways. 
"I believe that here I'm learning 
a lot not only in the field of 
education but also since I'm given 
the opportunity to grow up and 
mature in responsibility." 

Vickie Russell 

Vickie Russell, a freshman 
who has always wanted to visit 
California and study on the main- 
land, came to the Mount from 
Sacred Hearts Academy in Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. 

Piano has taken up most of her 
time for the last 14 years. At 
Sacred Hearts she worked for her 
Certificate, Diploma, and was the 
fourth to receive a Gold Medal 
Diploma in 16 years. Vickie 
also studied violin for 7 years 
and played in the Honolulu Youth 
Symphony. For 13 years she has 
studied the hula and is now a 
semi - professional; she also 
holds a degree in Japanese flower 
arranging which she has studied 
for 8 years. Vickie's comment 
"I love to entertain," is cer- 
tainly true. In her "spare" 
time she enjoys singing and has 
taken voice lessons for 2 years. 

After completing her educa- 
tion Vickie would like to return 
to Sacred Hearts Academy to 
teach and do choral directing. 

"The Mount is everything I 
expected and I enjoy the hospi- 
tality and different personalities 
of all the girls," Vickie re- 
marked. Although she is well- 
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adjusted and finds a homey at- 
mosphere with the other girls 
from Hawaii she misses her 
home because, as she said, "I'm 
a Hawaiian at heart." 

Tong Moon 

Growth implies a movement, 
either internal or external, from 
one state of being to another. 
Tong Moon, a voice major from 
Tokyo, Japan, has had the ad- 
vantage of moving from one 
country and one culture to another 
while continuing her education. 

Tong came to the Los Angeles 
area in the summer of 1963, 
from Seibi Gaku-En High School, 
conducted by the Salesian Sisters 
in Tokyo. She attended Cambrea 
English Adult School to improve 
her speaking ability in English. 
During the summer, Tong studied 
English at UCLA. 

Tong's parish priest intro- 
duced her to the Mount and its 
music department. When she 
first came to the states, she 
planned to attend the Mount after 
improving her English. With this 
beautifully accomplished, Tong 
entered die freshman class in 



September of mis year. 

At present, Tong is taking 
many music courses while ob- 
serving the similarities in Tokyo 
life and Los Angeles life. "Tokyo 
is very cosmopolitan," observes 
Tong. "American, French, Eng- 
lish, and German cultures are 
obsorbed in modern Japan. "This 
absorption is most apparent in the 
Japanese home. Western rooms 
with armchairs and sofas adjoin 
traditional Japanese rooms with 
low tables and floor pillows. 

Tong's family is Korean. 
Therefore, she speaks not only 
English and Japanese but also 
Korean. "I would advise anyone 
choosing between Korean and 
Japanese as a second language 
to choose Japanese. It is much 
easier," Tong remarks. With 
such a background she is 
naturally interested in different 
languages. 

The opera is Tong's ambition. 
She finds the music department 
at the Mount most satisfactory. 
Her earlier music training in- 
cluded private voice lessons in 
Tokyo. 



A rise... come 

Yes, Advent is a time for Christ's 
coming, but more important it is a time 
for our coming. We must arise and 
seek. Advent must live in our longing 
and desire for Christ's coming in all 
men. W ITH LOVE and JOY, we find 
Christ in our friends. In the Mass, we 
can come to Christ by eating His festive 
banquet. From the Mass, our longing 
for Christ warms this season with the 
union of lovers. He is here, our LOVE. 
We must run to Him. 

Our lives can thrill in a continual 
Advent, continual anticipation. We can 
live this joyous season, filled with hope 
in love. We can make Christ's coming 
mean LOVE within ourselves and among 
ourselves. He is coming. Let's rush 
to embrace Him. 
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research 



Sister Mary Gerald, CSJ, 
chairman of the department of 
biological sciences at Mount St. 
Mary's College, presented a 
paper last week before the annual 
meeting of the Entomological So- 
ciety of America in Philadelphia. 

Her subject was yellow fever 
mosquito research, a project be- 
ing supported by a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. 
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Library notes 
some changes 

Need a magazine article? No 
time to use it in the library? 
Hand cramped from copying ma- 
terial from a reference book? 
Thermofax photocopier in the 
library may help you. Copies will 
be made for you for 15# per page. 

Treasure Room will be open 
for browsing from 10:00 A.M. 
until noon on January 14, Febru- 
ary 11, March 11, April 8 and 
May 13, 1965. 

A Listening Program has been 
inaugurated to augment educa- 
tional opportunities for Mount 
students. This program consists 
of tapes in various fields of 
interest. These are played in the 
Browsing Room every Tuesday 
between 2:00 and 3:00 P.M. and 
every Thursday from 3:00 until 
4:00 P.M. 

The one scheduled for Decem- 
ber 17 is "The Patternof Christ- 
mas. Children from Rio de Ja- 
neiro and the streets of New 
York singing carols in Spanish." 



and faculty members. The films 
were discussed in the light of 
the backgrounds of the viewers 
present so that each viewer could 
emerge from the series under- 
standing the artistry, the history, 
the sociology and the philosophy 
of each film shown, and ultimately 
gain an insight into the total 
meaning and significance of war. 
The next series, in March, 
will be dealing with the individual 
in modern society. The entire 
student body is urged to ex- 
perience the value of under stand- 
ing and comparing films which 
significantly treat of man and his 
society in the Twentieth Century. 



Liturgy color 
depicts Advent 

The second annual liturgical 
art exhibit at Mount St. Mary's 
College Downtown Campus holds 
a unified approach to the changes 
being made in the liturgy today. 

Leo Fecht, originator of the 
exhibit, says that the contempo- 
rary aspect of the exhibit in- 
cludes original vestments and 
vessels which are in good taste 
for out times, and also a con- 
temporary approach toward the 
changes soon to come in the Mass. 

The exhibit is displayed in the 
five liturgical colors which de- 
picts and unifies the mood of the 
season. 

The vestments themselves 
give a rough, coarse feeling that 
adds to the emotion of sadness, 
according to Mr. Fecht. "The 
purpose is to take the modern, 
rough look off the exterior and 
allow it in itself, to appeal to the 
interior." 

Mr. Fecht feels that the exhi- 
bit greatly depicts the changes 
soon to come in the liturgy and 
invites us all to take part in it. 

SNAC plans 
new projects 

SNAC's HOPE program, 
which will continue through the 
end of December, has been "pret- 
ty much of a success", according 
to Emily Deutsh, school repre- 
sentative. Other recent activi- 
ties of SNAC included Christmas 
caroling through Children's Hos- 
pital on December 9. Mount stu-' 
dent nurses also made favors 
to be distributed on the patient's 
trays through the Christmas sea- 
son. 
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Bishop Manning presides at ground breaking 



by nancy 

A small shovelful of dirt was 
turned over at Chester Place 
January 6, marking the greatest 
event in the history of Doheny 
Campus. 

The Most Reverend Timothy 
Manning, using the historic 
groundbreaking spade pf the 
Mount, turned the sod during 
groundbreaking ceremonies for 
two new buildings, now begun at 
Doheny Campus. A two-story 
classroom building with science 
laboratories and a 457-seat audi- 
torium are the two new additions 
which will be a part of the campus 
next fall. 

"* The brief ceremony took place 
on the Doheny lawn. The entire 
student body joined in singing 
hymns- under the direction of 
Mr. Paul Salamunovich as Bis- 
hop Manning blessed the ground. 
The Bishop spoke of the gracious- 
i.^ss of Mrs. Doheny and of her 
interest in raising the cultural 
level of young women. He also 
tied in the appropriateness of the 
ceremonies held on the Epiphany 
indicating that as the wisdom and 
learning of the Wise Men brought 
^em to Christ, so too would the 
two new aids to learning at the 
Doheny Campus bring its student 
body closer to Christ. 

Other participants in the 
ceremonies included master of 
ceremonies Reverend Donald 
alontrose, Archdiocesan super- 
intendent of high schools and 
colleges; Mother Josephine, Pro- 
vincial Superior of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph; Sister Rebecca, Mt. 



kavonough 

St. Mary's College President; and 
Sister Mary Brigid, Director of 
Doheny Campus. 

Members of the college's ad- 
visory board also participated in 
the ceremonies. They included 
Mr. Ray Connors, Chairman; 
Mr. Frank J. Kanne, Jr., Vice 
Chairman; Mr. Thomas Cassidy, 
and Mr. Henry Dockweiler, also 
a good friend of the Doheny's. 

Many guests attended the 
event showing their interest in 
the growth of the college. Among 
them were Mother Killian, former 
Superior General of The Sisters 
of St. Joseph and friend of Mrs. 
Doheny; Sister Rosaleen, former 
Provincial Superior and also Su- 
perior at Chester Place at one 
time. Misses Rose and Mae 
Kelley and their brother Allen 
were also present. Miss Rose 
Kelley had been Mrs. Doheny's 
companion for many years and 
all three are still neighbors to 
Chester Place. This was their 
first visit here since Mrs. Do- 
heny's death in 1959. 

Mrs. Frank B. Seaver, widow 
of the late member of theMount's 
Board of Trustees, was unable 
to attend but sent her sister, 
Mrs. Marks, and a friend, Mrs. 
Mack, as representatives. 

The entire student body, 
members of the faculty, garden- 
ers, office workers, cleaning wo- 
men, and watchman all attended 
as evidence of the general in- 
terest and excitement of the oc- 
casion. 



NSA Co-ordinator 



Betsy describes 
awareness goal 



' 'If a person loves only one other 
person and is indifferent to the 
Test of his fellow men, his love 
is not love but ... an enlarged 
egotism." 

4 Betsy Dickerson summarized 
her conception of her new role 
as NSA co-ordinator with the 
above words from Erich Fromm. 
For Betsy, the National Student 
Association is a vital organiza- 
tion, not a mere aggregate of 
initials. 

Students are a revolutionary 
caste — one has but to look at 
any reform movement in any 
world capital to acknowledge this. 
Each nation's students have their 
own problems, yet they share 
much in common. 

* It is this common-unique 
spirit with which NSA attempts 
to deal. In NSA students ally 
as members of a common pro- 
fession and communicate their 
individual feelings to one another. 
This communication, to Betsy, 
*s NSA's major goal. 

It is fine to read a glowing 
journalistic account of a student 
uprising or a student sponsored 
chanty project. But why not 
communicate with those students 
actually involved. This is what 

• does. 

On a national level, what do 



one's fellow - college students 
feel about racial tension, about 
the draft, about thebraceroques- 
tion? Do you know? Can you 
make intelligent judgements on 
these issues? Of course you can, 
but are you satisfied with this? 
"I have the right answer, don't 
confuse me with facts." 




Newly-elected NSA co-ordinotor 
Betsy Dickerson 

As the Mount's NSA co-or- 
dinator, Betsy hopes to influence 
at least a minority to broaden 
their view of life and the men 
and women living it. She, to- 
gether with moderator Sister St. 
Clare, plan to keynote this se- 
mester's NSA program with one 
word, "awareness." 

The Mount community can 
look forward to guest speakers 
and seminar discussions as well 
as pamphlets branded NSA 
throughout the semester. Betsy 
will attempt to give the com- 
munity NSA's "window on the 
world." 




Witnessed by student body of Doheny Campus of groundbreaking ceremonies for the new buildings 
January 6- Bishop Timothy Manning breaks the earth as Sister Rebecca (left), and Mother Josephine 
look on. 



neWS bHefs Photo graphic exhibit 



Sister Laurentia, CSJ, auth- 
or and professor of English at 
Mount St. Mary's College, will 
participate in the seventh annual 
Conference of the California 
Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish at the Disneyland Hotel, An- 
heim, from February 26-28, 

She will speak on the panel, 
"Creativity Research and the 
Teaching of English" at the 9 
a.m. session on February 27, 

* 

Dr. Hallie Bundy, of Pacific 
Palisades, professor of physical 
sciences at Mount St. Mary's 
College, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on 
Student Affiliates by the South- 
west Region of the American 
Chemical Society. 

She has been asked by the 
National Science Foundation to 
attend a panel meeting in San 
Francisco during February to 
evaluate Undergraduate Instruc- 
tional and Scientific Equipment 
proposals. 

* 

The United States National 
Student Association has published 
a John F. Kennedy memorial 
magazine. A copy of the maga- 
zine is posted on the student 
government bulletin hoard near 
Sister Rose Cecilia's office. Any- 
one who wishes to purchase a copy 
of the memorial issue, please 
contact Mary Clare Gorman or 
Betsy Dickerson before the end 
of February. The price of the 
magazine is 25# per copy. 

* 

The Archbishop Cantwell 
Award of $100 will be given to 
the Mount senior who writes the 
best theological paper. Papers 
should be given to a member 
of the theology department. 



Artist studies 
hu man emotions 



The photographic art exhibit 
sponsored by the Special Events 
Council (SPEC) will be on dis- 

Mc Kinney talks 
on Peace Corps 

"An American has to be many 
things at once to a foreign peo- 
ple. He must try to break any 
images the people might have 
about the ugly American, and 
he must truthfully respect the 
existing methods of the commun- 
ity." 

This is how Charles Howard 
McKinney, "Chuck," recalls his 
two year stint as Peace Corps 
Volunteer to the highlands of 
Brazil. 

Chuck, a graduate of Colo- 
rado State University, where he 
was an active football player, 
will visit the Mount February 15. 
He is to communicate the per- 
sonal aspect of the Peace Corps 
which no "propaganda" publica- 
tion can hope to convey. 

In Brazil Chuck worked to 
improve the economy of a back- 
ward region by modifying "not 
changing," existent agricultural 
methods. He lived in a town un- 
heard of by most of us -- Pira- 
pora, and he learned to speak 
Portuguese like a native. 

Now returned to the U.S. 
Chuck has abandoned his earlier 
plans for a career in Veterinary 
Medicine in favor of contined 
work in the Peace Corps in the 
Office of Public Affairs. 



play on the first floor of the li- 
brary throughout this week. 

Forty-two photographs rang- 
ing in size from 5x7 to 16x20 
are contained in the exhibit. Each 
print is mounted on black matte 
board. The majority of the 
prints are off-set to enhance the 
story telling theme of each photo- 
graph. 

Photographic artist Brian E. 
Rybolt has assembled the ex- 
hibit over a three year period. 
The twenty-two year old artist 
is a native of Los Angeles. He 
is a junior psychology major at 
the University of San Francsico. 

Brian feels that the exhibit 
expresses his view of humanity. 
The photographs are a study in 
human emotions. A majority of 
the pictures were taken during 
the Birmingham and automotive 
row demonstrations last year 
in San Francisco. The demon- 
strators range from the bare- 
foot, bearded beat set to min- 
isters, priests, and the business 
man in the gray flannel suit. 

SPEC chairman Michelle 
Lundborg believes that the pic- 
ture of Nobel prizewinner Martin 
Luther King is the best she has 
seen. 

The remainder of the photo- 
graphs are human interest stu- 
dies. 

Brian is currently compiling 
a pictorial view of San Francisco 
at night. He works with the deaf 
and enjoys Mass in sign language. 
Brian's summer plan is to work 
with the Negroes in the South. 
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C atastrophe 

Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe. If 
the student fails to commit himself to 
free inquiry, then this catastrophe may ex- 
plode into a civil rights crisis in our country. 

Our liberal arts colleges are the vanguard 
of the advancement and development of human 
thought. The development is nourished through 
free inquiry, that is, by carefully examining 
all sides of a question. This free inquiry 
concept is crucial to education. We are now 
in a formal educational structure, but this 
structure is simply a catalyst in our search 
for the meaningfulness of man. As students 
we are engaged in the personal discovery 
of the ideas of man and the things of his 
world. We are gaining insights into man's 
nature through classroom lectures and books. 
Our commitment in the college community 
is to achieve that delicate balance of standing 
critically apart, yet maintaining a relevance 
to out democratic society. 

The Mississippi situation is a direct inverse 
of free inquiry. The prejudice, the racial im- 
morality that exists in Mississippi could not 
flourish if Mississipians believed in seeking 
the truth in a spirit of free inquiry. 

As college graduates we cannot shrug our 
shoulders and say, "Things are rough in Mis- 
sissippi." We are in a brief period now of 
standing critically apart. But the total ex- 
perience of education is more than this. Our 
student role is to delve into the nature of 
man. Once we know what man is, we can 
perceive the relationships between man and 
government and man and man. After we 
recognize these relationships, we must judge 
and act. 

Free inquiry expands from the formal ed- 
ucational structure to a life time commitment 
of open-mindedness. Seeking truth through free 
inquiry can inspire an unprejudiced society. 
You may chose either free inquiry or com- 
placency. Your decision may decide the ca- 
tasrophic race. mc 9 

World- mindedness urged 
through planned reading 



the view 



Catholic Book Week: 

From February 21 to 27 is 
Catholic Book Week this year. 
Its theme is : Books-Eyes on 
the World. College students have 
the opportunity to browse through 
thousands of books which would 
widen their horizon. Weeks set 
aside to celebrate books in some 
way-- Catholic Book Week, Na- 
tional Library Week, etc. — 
should act as a reminder to read 
more books and to read in var- 
ious areas. Classwork does 
consume a great part of a stu- 
dent's time but perhaps with 
careful planning a certain speci- 
fied time could be set aside, 
if not every day, during the week 
for expanding one's interests be- 
yond the required reading for 
classes. 

A criticism made of Catholic 
college students is their lack of 
interest In or knowledge of con- 
temporary world affairs. Pope 
John XXIII pointed out in a prac- 
tical way that we must be "world- 
minded." The slogan for this 
year's Catholic Book Week chal- 
lenges Catholics to open their 
eyes to the problems, conditions 
and concerns of the world through 
reading. 

Recent books that would help 
in this are : 
Brown, R.M. 

Observer in Rome 

.. V. 
Amcricon Culture in the Sixties 

Cushing, i 

Questions and Answers on Com- 
munism 
Daniel. B. 
Block, White ond Gray 

Duiuic, George II.. S.J. 

Poverty in Plenty 



Houtart, F. 

Latin- American Church and the 
Council 

Luce, I. 

Letters from the Peace Crops 

Ward, Barbara 

Women in the New Asia 
Wilcox, W.A. 

India, Pakistan and the Rise of 
China 

Zahn, G.C. 

In Solitary Witness 
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Micropolitics 



One of the desirable features 
of a small college is that many 
problems of learning, teaching 
and administration can be ap- 
proached for the most part in- 
formally, on the personal level, 
without bureacratic and legalistic 
apparatus, humanly. This happy 
possibility tends to disappear 
when students are numbered in 
the thousands, faculty in the hun- 
dreds, and administration in the 
tens. Questioning is replaced by 
the questionnaire. Argument 
gives way to investigatory Pro 
cedure. Personal decision 
moves in the direction of judicial 
process. The particular problem 
is strained through the general 
sieve. All the apparatus of the 
forum and the courts invades the 
academy. Where people should 
learn to be human they are taught 
to be juridical. 

A small college is dedicated 
to the difficult proposition that 
the tools and weapons which are 
a necessity for justice in the mass 
life of the city are better left 
outside the door of the home, 
the school, the place of work, 
the Church. Not that formal 
procedure Is abandoned but that 
its role is minimized. A Cath- 



Traffic again... 

Traffic lawlessness can become an epi- 
demic at the Mount. Last November the VIEW 
staff joined with Louise del Araujo in urging 
students to drive cautiously through the resi- 
dential areas. 

Today we remind you again that speed laws 
and stop signs are reasonable demands. 
Twenty-five miles per hour is the speed limit 
in a residential area -- even if you are late 
to class or in a hurry to get home. Stop signs 
mean stop; they are not yield signs. Police 
officers have reported that Mounties have 
trouble reading the sign at Saltair --it says 
Stop. 

Although driving to and from the Mount 
takes a very small portion of your day, this 
is the only time that the residents of Bundy, 
Norman Place and Saltair see you. They 
have no way of knowing the delightful things 
about you -- that you smoke their brand of 
cigarettes or that you are an avid James Bond 
fan. They see you briefly as you zoom past 
their homes and they form their judgment of 
you and of the Mount from this brief encounter . 

Let you observance of the traffic guides 
convince our neighbors that we are concerned 
Christians. meg 



olic college is dedicated to the 
still more difficult proposition 
that the failure, real or imag- 
inary, to find justice or love at 
the interpersonal level - always 
a possibility in the small society, 
ask any wife or husband, father 
or child, teacher or student -can 
just as well be a redemptive 
instrument to ge grasped at as 
a destructive blow to be averted 
by recourse toquasi-legal struc- 
tures. 

How foolish, then, it would be 
to model the structure of aca- 
demic society at Mt. St. Mary's 
after the pattern, say, of Berk- 
eley; the small, the personal, 
the Christian after the large, the 
impersonal the secular. How 
delightful to hear - from Santa 
Cruz - of the reemergence of 
small colleges on a State campus. 

father o'reilly 

Clarification 

The library policy regarding 
lost or overdue books and un- 
paid fines that are not cleared 
by final exam time is similar 
to that of most institutions of 
higher learning. This policy is 
that grades or transcripts will 
not be issued from the Regis- 
trar's office until such accounts 
are cleared. This is a protec- 
tion that is necessary and is 
used by other colleges and un- 
iversities across the Country. 
We regret that this kind of ac- 
tion is needed but until the honor 
system works it will remain 

in effect. sister cotherine anita 
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Views reviewed 

Dear Editor: 

I happened to see the December 
15, 1964 issue of your paper and 
was delighted to see the fine 
article that Miss Caggiano wrote 
regarding our Red Cross College 
Board. The Mount certainly de- 
serves recognition for the manv 
fine projects it has undertaken 
and the countless people it has 
helped. 

I was especially thrilled to see 
the names of Sheila Le Blanc 
and Ann King mentioned. 

As you probably know, Ann 
was the 1964 Blood Drive Chair - 
man and is responsible for the 
very successful drive you had 
on campus last December. 

Sheila has been active with 
Red Cross since high school, has 
been a representative from the 
Mount for three years, & 
presently serving as secretary 
overseas. Her devotion to help- 
ing others and her involvement 
in the community has set a fine, 
example for others, and we share 
your pride in having such an out- 
standing young lady on your earn 
pus. 

Enclosed you will find a syn- 
opsis of your proposed Red Cross 
Campus Center which is being 
considered at the Mount. We 
would be very interested in your 
ideas and suggestions and tnosf 
of your fellow students. 

We appreciate the fine job 
done by your staff, and look for- 
ward to working with you in the 
future. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.) Roe Gruber, 
Field Representative 
Red Cross Youth 



Dear Editor: 

In your November 24 editioij 
you printed a provocative letter 
from Sister Catherine Anita in 
which she invited a team or 
at least a duo to study and de- 
bate the ideas in Friedan's Fem- 
inine Mystique and McGinley's 

A Sixpence in her Shoe . 

In my naivete I smugly sat 
back to wait for the rush of at 
least die English majors who 
would be battling for the op- 
portunity. 

Just where are all these in- 
dividuals of various fields who 
are everlastingly bo-hoolng about 
the lack of intellectual stim- 
ulation on campus? I have dis- 
covered in my years of existence 
that one can always find time for 
that which one sincerely desires 
- so -don't tell me there was no 
time! 

The alternative? You figure 
it out. 

Sister Patricia Clare 
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talks 



Dr. Craig 

on aedes aegypti 



Dr. George B. Craig, pro- 
fessor of biology at Note Dame 
University, recently paid a visit 
to the Mount. Dr. Craig spoke 
on his research in mosquito gen- 
etics. He illustrated his lecture 
with slides. 




Sister Mary Gerald and Dr. 
George B Craig discuss mis- 
quito genetics. 

Dr. Craig and his co-workers 
are interested in controlling in- 
sect pests without the use of 
pesticides. He believes that this 
control can be accomplished by 

Sue enjoys 

Secretarial 

Experiences 

"Smiling Sue" perfectly de- 
scribes Susie Wagoner, the 
DTC's student body secretary. 
Susie likes her job very much. 
She says, "It gives me an op- 
portunity to communicate with 
the girls and all different kinds 
of people and it has given me 
writing experience. It's been a 
challenge." 

This fast-thinking girl with an 
easy laugh that complements her 

••outgoing personality was eager to 
tell of her duties as secretary. 
The role of Student Body Secre- 
tary centers around communica- 
tions. Susie writes letters of 
appreciation, thank you notes, • 
and letters to various colleges. 

.* Susie says that as secretary 
she has been given the "chance 
to know the faculty members" 
and "inform people of coming 
events." 



intentionally disrupting the sex 
ratio of the aedes aegypti. The 
aedes aegypti is the species of 
misquito that transmits malaria. 

The Notre Dame professor 
chose to discuss his work at the 
University of California and at 
Mount St. Mary's because re- 
search in misquito genetics is 
underway on both campuses. 

On the Mount campus Sister 
Mary Gerald heads the misquito 
genetic research. Sister re- 
ceived her doctorate from Notre 
Dame, where she was Dr. Craig's 
student. Dr. Craig urged Sister 
to conduct more research at 
Notre Dame, but Sister Gerald 
replied "The Mount is home." 

March Retreat 

Spring brings 
Fr. Caldwell 

In this Spring of the New Lit- 
urgy and all things green comes 
Father Caldwell, S.J., for the 
March 26-28 retreat. 

Students and faculty remem- 
ber Father, Loyola University's 
chaplain, from his lecture on 
the liturgical changes in the mass 
presented by SPEC and from the 
Student Body Mass he celebrated 
in January. 

Fr. Caldwell's liturgy discus- 
sion pointed out that the Mass, 
originating in the Last Supper, 
is public worship. His Mass 
dynamically displayed this com- 
munity of all theworld approach- 
ing God. The true procession 
at the Introit and the Eucharistic 
Banquet complete with Commun- 
ion Hymn sung by the congrega- 
tion on the way to the altar rail, 
to the Body of Christ, unified our 
community. 

The Spring Retreat from clut- 
tered world to brotherhood with 
man by man in his green life 
of grace promises all things 
new. Through Fr. Caldwell's 
conferences and discussion 
groups, we may with all things 
growing arise alive and come to 
our God. 



fathy talks about Belles 



Sophomore Kathy Weber 
shows the personality, en- 
thusiasm, poise, friendliness and 
appearance it takes to be a Belle, 
Loyola University's official hos- 
tess. 
4 




Kathy Weber, Loyola Belle 

Kathy is the Mount Down- 
town's head Belle. Three others 
j representing the DTC include 
Chris Porter, Kathy Roche and 
Jane Norton. 

The girls arc chosen in the 
spring after one interview by 
members of various organiza- 
tions from Loyola. They are then 
.presented at a formal dance in 
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lay. 



The purpose of the Belles is 
to serve as hostesses of the 
ASLU or the administration of 
Loyola. They usually work with 
The Crimson Circle of Loyola 
at lectures, plays, concerts, ban- 
quets, homecoming, sports spec- 
tacular and the spring sing. 

Kathy feels that the basket- 
ball season will be the biggest 
activity of the year for the Belles. 
They will usher at all home 
games and will send-off and greet 
the basketball team when it trav- 
els for away games. 

The Belles meet the first 
Wednesday of every month and 
have a general meeting once a 
semester. 

"As Belles," stated Kathy, 
"we have the opportunity to work, 
not only with students from Loy- 
ola, but with girls from the other 
women's colleges." 

Besides keeping busy with 
Belle activities she holds apart- 
time job with the Automobile 
Club of Southern California. Any 
free time of Kathy's is usually 
spent sailing. During the sum- 
mer she teaches sailing and she 
loves to race. 

When she is in the mood, 
Kathy likes to "paint and sort of 
fiddle around at drawing and 
water painting." 



Calendar 



Movies 

Wonderful "MARY POPPINS" at 
the Carthay Circle. Starring 
Julie Andrews and Dick van Dyck. 
Miss Poppins is the governess 
of all centuries, talking non- 
sense, forever walking with um- 
brella in hand, and exploding a 
teaparty with laughing gas. 

* 

"YOUNGBLOOD HAWK" is the 
moving story taken from Herman 
Wouk's novel about a young Afri- 
can writer, how he rises to rec- 
ognition and then falls beneath 
the swift currents of his coun- 
try's age. 

• 

"THE GREATEST STORY EVER 
TOLD" is the modern Biblical 
version of religion "for the jet 
age." George Stevens, producer, 
went to Sweden to find a Christ 
and came up with a tanned and 
brawny actor who looks like an 
ex -carpenter and could carry the 
world's weight. 

There is a contrast between 
the world of men and the world 
of nature. As Christ stands atop 
a mountain, tempted by the devil 
with the kingdoms of the world, 
he is Man incarnate against the 
lofty strength of rock hills and 
powerful valleys. 

A much talked about and 
worth-while movie, it premieres 
Feb. 17. 



Plays 

"AMEN CORNER" taken from 
James Baldwin's novel about a 
Baptist minister and her over- 
throw by a 'pious' congregation. 
Music Box Theatre. Nightly 8:30. 
Dark Monday and Tuesday. Sat- 
urday 7 and 10:45. Sunday 4 and 
8:30. 

* 

"NAKED" A psychological my- 
stery in which it is possible to 
laugh at the absurdity of being. 
But what is life, each person 
asks, as he finds himself alone 
and not alone in the suspense 
of learning. It is the illusion 
and the reality, the line between 
facts and truth. Playing at UCLA 
until Feb. 14. Sun. evenings at 
7:30. Other evenings at 8:30. 



Art 

SISTER MARY CORITA, I.H.M., 
recent serigraphs, and metal 
sculpture by Ernestor at York- 
shire Galleries, 2112 N. Main, 
Santa Ana, to Feb. 27. 



UCLA, Dickson Art Galleries. 
"Years of Ferment: The Birth 
of 20th Century Art,"toMarch7. 

* 

"FACES AND FORMS OF PRIM- 
ITIVE ART," at Harry A. Frank- 
lin Gallery, 445 N. Rodeo Drive, 
Beverly Hills, to Feb. 27. 

• 

TOWER GALLERY. 25thFloorof 
City Hall. "Kongo Abe," con- 
temporary abstract paintings in 
water color and ink by modern 
Japanese master, through Feb. 
24. 

* 
"SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
DRAWINGS" Works of 100 lead- 
ing local artists, at Westside 
Jewish Community Center Gal- 
lery, 5870 W. Olympic Blvd., 
through March 4. 



Dr. Stodder shares 
travel experiences 



by nel ly 

Dr. Joseph Stodder, English 
professor at the Mount, is also 
an Air ForceReserve captain and 
has been all over the world. 
Hong Kong, Alaska, Paris , Cas- 
ablanca, and the New Azores are 
some of the many places he has 
visited. 




Dr. Stodder 



His desire for travel was 
manifested from his days as a 
young college man. "I come 
from Chicago, but after high 
school I went to Spring Hill 
College in Mobile, Alabama. I 
was a reformer and thought of 
solving all racial problems. It 
turned out to be more complex 
than I thought." Incidentally, 
Spring Hill College was the first 
institution of higher education to 
become integrated in Alabama. 

After he obtained his B.A. 
degree at Spring Hill, the Kor- 
ean war came along and he en- 
rolled in the Air Force and his 
travels around the world began. 

He was in the Korean front 
on a flying mission. "I flew a 
regular cargo plane; nothing ex- 
citing happened." He spent a 
year and a half in Japan. "I 
was amazed how westernized it 
was only eight years after the 
war. Tokyo is a traditional tour- 
ist attraction. I like the Jap- 
anese people for they are 
very warm in their personal re- 
lations." He finds Formosa very 

May she rest in peace 



penaloza 

militaristic. Hong Kong, on the 
contrary, impresses him as a 
"tremendously commer- 
cial city." 

Dr. Stodder has been to 
Europe many times. He is fam- 
iliar with many of its cities. Yet. 
he says, "I would like to go back 
to Europe and spend some time 
in England and France." 

Last summer he flew with the 
Air Force Reserve to Bermuda 
and Puerto Rico. He was sur- 
prised to see that Bermuda is 
almost European. "You hear 
German and Dutch everywhere. 
There are a few Americans and 
a great number of Europeans." 
Puerto Rico's fairly constant 
weather reminded him ofHawaii. 
"San Juan is peculiar by its so- 
phistication. There is a big con- 
trast between the rich and the 
poor areas of the city. But, 
you find contrast anywhere you 
go." 

Alaska is another of the places 
Dr. Stodder has visited. He was 
in Anchorage shortly after the 
earthquake in 1964. "I have never 
seen before so many shattered 
houses. About four miles of the 
coastline had completely 
changed." 

In addition to his "role as an 
Air Force pilot, Dr. Stodder is 
also a father and a teacher. His 
family includes his wife and three 
children. 

He obtained his M.A. in En- 
glish at Loyola University, Los 
Angeles, and his Ph.D., also in 
English, at USC. He says he 
enjoys both teaching and flying. 
"I could not say which one I 
prefer because they are my two 
passions." So, he teaches En- 
glish at the Mount, and he flies 
three times a month. 



Jewell travels home 



The sweet smile and tradi- 
tional warm southern "good- 
morn'in" were some recog- 
nizable aspects of Jewell's 
personality. 

There weren't too many of 
us who knew her last name, but 
all of us could share our troubles 
with her and be assured of a 
comforting word. 

The art students in Garland 
Hall probably knew her best, for 
it was here that she was sta- 
tioned. Jewell fussed over her 
artistic charges with the tender- 
ness of a mother. She would 
always be there to answer the 
phone, open the front door for a 

Job interviewers 
schedule visits 

Wednesday, Feb. 17. All day. 
Miss Beverly McCaig, College 
Representative, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
Miss McCaig will be interviewing 
prospective graduates (women) 
for management trainee pos- 
itions, sales representative pos- 
itions and other positions for 
prospective graduates in any 
field. There are limited sum- 
mer employment opportunities 
however. Miss Mc Caig will be 
interviewing any interested sum- 
mer applicant also. Place will 
be announced at later date. 

Wednesday, Feb. 24, 9 a.m. to 
12 Noon. Lieutenant Clinton of 
the United States Navy will be 
recruiting interested students. 



hurried student, or watch over 
the art exhibits during exhibi- 
tion hours. 

Jewell knew all the soph- 
omores and when September 
came, it didn't take her long to 
put fresh faces and names to- 
gether. 

Even though she'd only been 
here two years, there was a 
tremendous bond between her and 
the student body. This same 
student body that she loved so 
much will miss her, and joins 
with her family in praying for 
the repose of her soul. 

Editor's Note: Jewell McCreory, 
housekeeper at Garland Hall, 
died unexpectedly January 1. 
The students of the DTC ex- 
press their sympathy to Jewell's 
family. May she rest in peace. 

Keri comments 

Legislature is doing much 
more than ballot box watching. 
At their first spring meeting the 
members formed their own agen- 
da committee. Also, you will 
soon be contacted by your rep- 
resentatives about the feasibility 
of forming Young Republicans 
and Young Democrats on our 
campus. We would be interested 
in your reactions, both pro and 
con to this idea, and we would 
especially like to kne; whether 
or not you would consider joining 
one of the groups. This type of 
endeavor will take a good bit of 
research before a final decision 
can be made — so most import- 
ant is your opinion. 
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Collective love builds 
student-faculty center 



by thea 

Kumquats, raspberries, man- 
darin oranges, green olives, bit- 
tersweets — not at Farmer's 
Market, not in Black Orpheus, 
not in the food we eat (sorry, 
residents), but above the city. 
Here. Our Campus Center in 
the new building soon will be 
more than a bulletin board by 
the Cafe and alive. 

Alive from work of over 800 
Sisters in the Western Province 
of the Sisters of Saint Joseph of 
Carondelet collecting Blue Chip 
stamps for the 1965 Chevrolet 
Bel Air Sedan. Alive from the 
tickets — 50? a piece, 3 for a 
dollar, 30 for ten dollars — the 
Sisters are selling on the car in 
Idaho, Washington, Arizona and 
California. Alive from students 
selling one book of tickets a 
piece to net $5,000 for the furni- 
ture costing $25,000. 

Our furniture, purchased at 
Barker Brothers, ranges from 
twenty-five marble topped tables 

Job interview 
set for March 

A new kind of opportunity 
for graduating seniors of western 
colleges and universities to meet 
job recruiters from major cor- 
porations is being offered by the 
American Marketing Associa- 
tion's Northern California Chap- 
ter. On March 25-26, a job in- 
terview converence will be held 
at the Sheraton Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco. 

Called INTRO — Industries 
New Talent Recruiting Organiza- 
tion -- the conference will bring 
together corporate talent scouts 
and hundreds of students gradua- 
ting in 1965 who want to inves- 
tigate job opportunities in all 
phases of business such as sales, 
management, finance, market re- 
search, industrial marketing, 
personnel, insurance, adver- 
tising and public relations, pur- 
chasing, and retailing. 

The conference is open to 
all men and women grad- 
uating seniors and graduate stu- 
dents according to Irving Dol- 
nick, chairman of theConference 
Committee. Recruiters from na- 
tional and western companies, 
and from large and small firms 
will be present, Dolnick said 
The conference will include two 
days of job interviewing and a 
dinner meeting. Dolnick asked 
that students register as early 
as possible. Applications re- 
ceived by February 8th will get 
advance notice of appointments. 
Later applicants may make their 
appointments at the conference. 

Students who wish to register 
may obtain registration blanks 
from their local college place- 
ment office, or they may reg- 
ister directly by simply sending 
their name, address, and a check 
or money order (made out to 
INTRO) for $7.50 (complete con- 
ference) or $5.00 (no dinner) to : 
Mr. Richard Drossier, CMCR, 
Inc.. 570 Pacific Avenue, San 
Francisco, California 94133. 



m idling the white floor and 
led by raspberry chairs 
in leauier to the olive rugs under 
Greco bronze and bittersweet 
sofas and chairs. 

Our new building, a product 
of our collective love, is up. 
Its life and color depend on our 
work with these tickets. 

Lo yola carnival 

Frosh enter 
Homecoming 

Loyola University has sched- 
uled this year's Homecoming 
celebration for the week of Feb- 
ruary 19 to February 28. 

Adhering to tradition Loyola 
has invited the student bodies of 
neighboring women's colleges to 
participate by sponsoring booths 
during the carnival (February 
26-28). The Mount freshmen are 
joining Loyola's class of '68 in 
supporting a game arcade. 

Also in the traditional man- 
ner, Loyola extended an open in- 
. vitation to both Mount campuses 
for girls to compete for the 
honored title of Homecoming 
Queen 1965. 

The 1965 Homecoming week 
commences with a basketball 
game and Hootenanny Friday 
night. Saturday, the Lions of 
Loyola meet the Bay area in- 
vader, St. Mary's in the actual 
homecoming game which will be 
followed by the Homecoming 
dance and coronation of thequeen. 

EleanorCameron 
to visit Mount 

The S-CTA will be honored 
to have as guest speaker Eleanor 
Cameron at its February 17 
meeting which will be held at 
1:10 in the Lecture Hall. With 
her, she will bring the world of 
fantasy and mystery which she 
has created so well in her many 
stories. 




Eleanor V Cameron 



Eleanor Cameron is the 
author of seven book^ for chil- 
dren which have proved her a 
storyteller of rare talent. Among 
her delightful books are The 

Flight to the Mushroom Plonet , 
The Terrible Churnodrync, and 

the Beost with the Magicol Horn. 

Of the Flight to the Mushroom 
Planet, Anne Carroll Moore said, 
". . . . the most joyous and re- 
assuring book I've read in this 
atomic age." 




Carrie Skirlick, tri-sorority president, explains rushing r 
freshman rushees. Rush parties are planned for this weekend. 

Sororities begin 
rushing activities 



>les to 



One, two three— Rush! All 
rushees must respond to and at- 
tend all activities. Rush teas 
were held Sunday, February 7. 
Kappa Delta Chi, Tau Alpha Zeta, 
and Gamma Sigma Phi held teas 
at the respective homes of soro- 
rity actives Joanne Pisano, Me- 
linda Tighe, and Kathy Mitchell. 

Next week-end, three costume 
parties, each with a secret theme 
revealed in the invitation, will be 
staged at the homes of Cathy 
Donovan, Kappa, Liz Clark, Tau, 
and Debbie and Mary Ellen 
Greany, Gammas. 

Why all this madness? 
There's method in it. "sorority 
membership',' says Tri-Sorority 
President Carrie Skirlick, "is 
packed with advantages. Over 
and above the obvious social ad- 
vantage of mixing with fraterni- 
ties through the frequent ex- 
changes, there is the spirit of 
sisterhood and a special colse- 
ness among members of a so- 
rority. Membership enables a 

ICK discusses 
campus problem 

ICPC - a new missile? No, 
it's the Inter-Collegiate Presi- 
dents Council, made up of the stu- 
dent body presidents of Immacu- 
late Heart College, Marymount 
College, St. Vincent's Nursing 
College, Loyola University, and 
the Mount, main and downtown 
campuses. They meet monthly to' 
discuss existing situations on the 
individual campuses in the hope 
of profiting from shared ideas. 
For example, they have discussed 
the set up of the student body 
budget on the college campuses. 

The discussions are in- 
formal - round table type, and 
this semester the chairmanship 
will rotate from college to col- 
lege depending on the host col- 
lege for the meeting. Members 
are free to discuss any problem 
on their campus or the council 
as a whole can take action on 
something they feel would benefit 
all colleges. 



girl to aid her school and acquire 
social grace and charm, and pro- 
vides her with an exciting high- 
light to her college career." 



tuesdoy, februory 9, 1965 

Sophs plan 
Mardi Gras 

An authentic sternwheel 
riverboat will sail down Marina 
del Rey when the annual Mardi 
Gras Dance takes place aboard 
the "Mansion Belle", Friday 
evening, February 26. 

Boarding time is 7:30 p.m., 
for the only remaining riverboat 
in the United States, west of the 
Mississippi River will sail at 8 
p.m. Couples will dance to a 
Dixieland band in the plush in- 
terior of the "Mansion Belle," 
which is decorated with luxurious 
red carpeting and Victorian furn- 
iture. The riverboat will dock 
again at 11:30 and dancing will 
continue until 12;30 a.m. 

The dress will be cocktail 
for the sophomore - sponsored 
Mardi Gras and a limited num-" 
ber of bids, at $7.50 per couple, 
will be sold the week preceding 
the dance. 

A "Queen Contest" will take 
place in conjuction with the Mardi 
Gras Dance. Each class will 
nominate candidates and students' 
may vote for their favorite at 5# 
a vote. The winner will be an- 
nounced the evening of February 
26, and will reign over the fes- 
tivities. 



Mou nt welcomes 
33 new students 



What with Spring, the human- 
ities building going up, and 33 
new Mounties, the hill is vibrant 
with strings of motion being 
stretched in every quarter. 

As well as drumming and 
drilling from the building and 
our white pair of nesting doves, 
some of the most delightful ac- 
cents come from new foreign stu- 
dents. 

Heading the list is Mmoni 
Segatlhe, a special student from 
Africa. She has been in the 
U.S. two weeks now and has 
entered nursing . Next is Helen 
Rosenberg, a freshman from 
south of the border down in 
Guatemala. At the moment, 
Helen's interest lies in art. And 
from the China mainland, Kow- 
loon, Hong Kong, Shiu Marina 
will arrive to enter into biologi- 
cal sciences. 

New Mounties from out of 
state are Georgette Lafferty, a 
junior nursing major returning 
to us from Oklahoma, and Pa- 
tricia Pinto from Virginia who 
is interested in sociology. 

The remaining twenty-seven 
are Californians who come from 
every reach of the golden state. 
There is Linda Ford, Pacific 
Palisades, a new music major; 
Judith Bragdon, Norwalk, going 
into home economics; Susan 
Titchener from San Pedro in 
math; Andrea LaRee Yzuel, Los 
Angeles in Spanish; Betty Ann 
Pelletier a sophomore in nurs- 
ing from Corona Del Mar; Thrice 
(Teri) King a freshman in biolo- 
gical sciences from Whittier; 
Susan Flewelling from Sunland, 
in nursing: Portia Le Sage from 



Pasadena, a junior English ma- 
jor; Judith Anzelon from Marina 
Del Rey, a freshman political 
science major; Francine Bell, 
Los Angeles, and she is in Eng- 
lish; Joan Sigwell from Pasadena 
in sociology; DianneSimons from. 
El Monte in history; Catherine 
Sweeney from Covina in sociolo- 
gy; Kathleen Marie Fennelly in 
nursing; Eileen Marie Fitzgerald 
in home economics; Susanne Lee 
Greene in English; Patricia 
Marian Kelly perhaps in art;, 
Christine Ann Klick in chemis-* 
try; Dale Russell in art. 

And only seven left to go— 
they are returning from other 
fields. Brenda Tucker Chappell 
from UCLA is a senior political 
science major; Patricia Konoske 
a former MSMC student is now 1 
a junior; Mary Frances Camp- 
bell is in music; Judy Chandler 
in math; Norah Jane Cunningham 
in Spanish; Paula Meichtry in 
English, and last but certainly 
not least is Meredith Sarniske 
who is returning to the English' 
department. 
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History honor society ac- 
cepts Mount department 



Phi Alpha Theta was founded 
at the University of Arkansas 
in 1921 and now has over 230 
chapters in fully accredited col- 
leges and universities. These 
chapters are located in 42 of the 
50 states as well as in Washing- 
ton, D. C, Puerto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands. The total 
number initiated into the society, 
over these years is over 35,000. 

As the society has grown in 
numbers so have its activities. 
Beginning with annual schol- 
arship grants each of $300. The 
1962 National Convention ap- 
proved the establishment of still 
another grant by the society. 
This time it was for work done, 
by faculty members. The awards 
are known as the Phi Alpha Theta 
Book Awards and were given for 
the first time, at the 1965 Na- 
tional Convention held in Colonial 
Williamsburg last December. At 
that time, Mrs. Todd represented 
the Mount chapter. 

The society annually sponsors 
regional meetings at which stu- 
dent members are given the op- 
portunity of presenting papers on 
a variety of historical subjects. 
Each year between 18 and 20 
of these regional meetings are 
held throughout the country with 
a minimum of sixty student pa- 
pers being presented. 

Phi Alpha Theta also spon- 
sors luncheons, or dinners, with 
outstanding historians as speak- 



ers at the annual meetings of 
the regional associations which 
include the Western Historical 
Association. 

These activites are but apart 
of the planned program for Phi 
Alpha Theta in the future. They 
represent a continued effort on 
the part of the society to mean 
more than just a key or pin 
wearing honor to the student, but 
to be an active force in the fur- 
therance of a continued and a 
growing interest in the field of 
history. 

The Mount's chapter, initiated 
on December 15, included Carola 
Peus, president; MarieGummer- 
sheimer, secretary-treasurer, 
Tina Rozalis, historian; Dianede 
Anda; Roberta Duffield; Luella 
Holman; Rosemary Mosellie; Na- 
omi Takeshita; Camilla Tor- 
toreto and faculty members, Mrs. 
Joan Todd; Sister St. Clare, fa- 
culty advisor: Dr. Ronald Oard 
and Sister Rose Catherine. 

Spring Sing 
shows talent 

Enthusiastic and daring music 
fans will be "put on the spot" 
Friday evening at 7 o'clock, as 
the lights of the little theatre 
will brighten the stage to present 
the eighth annual Spring Sing. 

Sponsored by the music de- 
continued on page 3 



Dean's List 



Dean's List for the Fall Semester 1964-65 
Gradepoint of 3.7 and higher 

Seniors 

Pat Chapman (3 77) 

Diane de Anda (4 00) 



Pearl Koh (3 85) 

Diane Lawlor (3 87) 

Kathy McCambridgc (3 79) 

Carola Peus (3.8) 

Gail Robinson (3.70) 



Carole Rounds 

(3 87) 

Mory Ann Stocker 

(4 0) 
Camilla Tortoreto 

(3 8) 
Juniors 

Elizabeth Delany (4 00) 
Gloria Dougherty (4 00) 
Alene Finn (4 00) 



Ann King (3 7) 
Nellie Penalozo 
(3 82) 
Sophc 



lomores 
Julia Rcid 

(4 00) 
F reshman 
Judy Mclcher 
(4.00) 



Seniors 

Leigh Albizoti 
Janice Ambersley 
Dolores Barletta 
Pamela Carlow 
Virginia Chri s 
Emily Deutsch 
Mary E Dictzcl 
Roberto Duffield 
Donna Grove 
Claudia Hart 
Bar bora Hong 
Morgoret Hudnall 
Kumiko K°zahaya 
Sue Kowalcwsky 
Jacquelyn Petras 
Ann Reit 
Janine Sweeney 
Nancy Taylor 
Morjoric Yomamoto 

Juniors 
Jill Bravcrmon 
Elizabeth De Rijk 
Mary Clare Gorman 
Pomelo Hallcnbcck 
Mory Kessler 
Vi rginia Lynch 
Margaret Mitchell 



Gradepoint of 3 3 to 3 6 

Orin Moe 
Kathleen Phillips 
JoAnn Roberts 
Martho Sanchez 
Sue Scott 
Morilyn Spaw 

Sophomores 

Christine Ambrose 
Barbara Booth 
Joni s Brown 
Mory Bruno 
Carol Cox 
Agostina Domcnico 
Marjorie Donovan 
Ann Finncgon 
Susan Fisher 
Mory K. Fusek 
Cheryl Hulse 
Mary Kurzeka 
Chri stine Maage 
Andrea LoVeechio 
Carol LaValley 
Lindo Parry 
Joanne Pisono 
Margaret Wright 
Sally Youle 
Barbara Zilles 



Downtown Campus 

Mary Crawford 
Kathleen Kcelin 
Jonn Manchester 
JoAnn Scott 
Nancy Kavanaugh 

Freshman 

Susan Aschenbrcner 
Sharon Bayley 
Catherine Bednar 
Judy Eaton 
Mary L Glasscock 
M ar y E Hammond 
Diane Hartman 
Patricia Hohman 
Kathryn Macek 
Sandra Mann 
Joon Murawski 
Ro soma ry Peters 
Kathleen Richards 
Alicia Rodriguez 
Sylvia Warren 
Barbara Wood 

Downtown Campus 
Anne Marie Clark 



News briefs 

Last Sunday and Monday saw 
their bland afternoons spiced with 
a liberal seasoning of music pre- 
sented in the Little theater. Sun- 
day's offering was a concert with 
the Mount St. Mary's Community 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Mario Cajati. 

The program featured award- 
winning student violin soloist An- 
thony dal Piaz in the Concerto 
No. 5 in A Major for Violin, 
K 219. Works by Mozart and 
Mendelssohn were also included. 

Yesterday Marilyn Fitz- 
gerald, soprano with the San 
Bernadino Light Opera Company, 
gave us a lyrical treat with her 
1:10 concert. 

* 

In case you missed these en- 
tertaining performances, don't 
despair. The Mount will present 
more musical smorgasbords for 
your consumption during March. 

They will include our own 
Spring Sing, 8 p.m., Mach 12; 
The Sound of Worship, featuring 
Archdiocesan choirs, 4 p.m., 
March 14 and the Mount St. 
Mary's youth Orchestra, Matt 
Doran conducting, 3 p.m., March 
21. All performances are in the 
Little theater. 

All would be or will be teach- 
ers — attention. The Southern 
Section Professional Problems 
Conference will be held at Pasa- 
dena College this Saturday. All 
SCTA members are invited to at- 
tend. For further information 
contact Roberta Duffield. A con- 
ference can be a yummy Lenten 
treat, especially when it con- 
cerns an active interest of yours. 

Lent, a time for skinnying up 
the body and fattening up the 
mind . . . How about a cherry pie 
schedule of lectures sponsored by 
the home economics department 
in a "Focus on You" series. 

The topics will include trav- 
el, fashion, and fine dinnerwa re — 
things synonymous with good liv- 
ing discussedbyknowledgable wo- 
men of the business world. The 
lectures will be presented March 
15, March 31, and April 14 at 
1:10 p.m. All are invited to at- 
tend. 

Or perhaps French with your 
meals and a bit of contempo- 
rary France in films, concerts, 
soirees, excursions, and lec- 
tures—all part of a French In- 
situte for teachers and students 
during the Mount summer ses- 
sion. 

■*• 

The six-week program, from 
June 21 to July 30, will include 
a class for elementary school 
children livened by regional folk- 
songs and dances. French enthu- 
siasts may obtain registration in- 
formation through Sister Eloise 
Therese, director— and don't 
forget your little_sisters. 

This goodie may tickle, you rap- 
petite. A recent article (Jan. 
9, 1965) in School and Society, 
a national bi-weekly educational 
review, reveals that the Mount 
has the largest teaching staff— 
113— of any Catholic college or 

continued on page 4 
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Vista volunteers 
fight US poverty 



VISTA — Volunteers In Ser- 
vice To America — this month 
launched a full scale effort. to 
recruit college students for 
active service in the nationwide 
war against poverty. 

A major part of this admin- 
istration's anti- poverty pro- 
gram, VISTA is sending its re- 
cruiting staff to colleges and 
universities across the nation. 
Upon invitation, recruiters will 
tell students of the opportunity 
VISTA offers for personal par- 
ticipation in the struggle to elim- 
inate the poverty engulfing one- 
fifth of the nation's population. 

Often described as the Peace 
Corps at home, VISTA is seek- 
ing men and women over 18 who 
are willing to give a year of 
their talents and energies to help 
the poor help themselves. VISTA 
Volunteers will live and work with 
the poverty-stricken in migrant 
laborer camps, Indian reserva- 
tions, urban slums, rural areas, 
and institutions for the physically 
handicapped, mentally ill and 
mentally retarded. 

Current plans call for 5,000 
Volunteers to be selected, 
trained, and assigned to local 
projects throughout the United 
States and its Territories during 
1965. By January 18, Sargent 
Shriver, Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, had an- 
nounced the assignment of 239 
VISTA Volunteers to projects in 
20 states. 

Volunteers to take part in 
these projects began training in 
January and will report to their 
assignments after four to six 
weeks of intensive instruction 
and field experience in poverty 
environments. 

VISTA has received applica- 
tions from over 6,000 Americans 
volunteering to combat poverty 
and its efforts. Many of these 
applications are from younger 
people. 



Glenn Ferguson, Dirctor of 
VISTA, said that all college stu- 
dents are eligible to be Vol- 
unteers. A sampling of cor- 
respondence at VISTA headquar- 
ters shows that many undergrad- 
uates think that a year of such 
practical experience will be a 
valuable asset when they return 
to complete studies. As a Vol- 
unteer, students may discover a 
career in nursing, teaching, 
social work, social welfare 
or other public programs. 

Volunteers will work on a 
variety of tasks in education, 
health, counselling, and com- 
munity development. At the re- 
quest of local groups, they will 
be teachers aides, tutors, block 
group leaders, interviewers for 
welfare and employment ser- 
vices; helpconductday-carecen- 
ters, and work with the elderly, 
young children, and non-English 
speaking Americans. 

"The basic requirement," 
says Ferguson, "Is that you care 
about poor people — enough to 
share their life and try to help 
them." He added, "The challenge 
facing the VISTA volunteer is 
limited only by his initiative and 
creativity. VISTA will provide 
the human commitment in fighting 
the war against poverty." 

Volunteers will receive a 
monthly living allowance in- ' 
eluding travel and medical care, 
and at the end of their year of 
service, a readjustment allow- 
ance of $50 for each month 
served. Married couples may 
serve if both husband and wife 
apply togetiier and there are no 
dependents under 18. Volunteers 
can express a preference for area 
of assignment. 

For further information or 
apreliminary application write 
VISTA, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, Washington, D.C. 20506. 
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editorial 

Hate! Oppression! Discrimination! Segre- 
gation! 

These words have existed since the incep- 
tion of civilization. Everyone knows what they 
mean, for these words point to a particular 
race in a certain society chosen to be the 
scapegoat. Where cultures are established 
and minorities are intermingled within--these 
words take on their terrible meaning. 

Ironically, though, persons born into such 
a race arise and attain celebrated heights in 
competitive spheres like politics, business, 
and entertainment. When such an outstanding 
figure is placed before our eyes, we can only 
see the pettiness of our feelings in the light 
of this person's greatness. 

Simple, good, loving; a man of honest genius, 
with a readiness to give all he had for others. 
A man devoted to his wife and children, gentle 
and kind with associates. Optimistically 
speaking warmth and cheer. He knew when 
to laugh--even at himself. So esteemed by 
his colleagues that they were honored when 
he represented them in foreign countries. 
Not only his colleagues felt this honor, but 
his country did too. 

And though such a man, humble in his 
greatness, dies at the peak of his career, 
he leaves more than sorrow behind him. 
For he has shown that regardless of who a 
man is, success can be won by courageous 
effort. By doing this, he has strengthened the 
bond of humanity. That is why Nat "King" 
Cole should be emulated by everyone, lynne perrish 

A matter of education 

Once more, the issue of Federal aid to 
religious schools is being treated by Con- 
gress. The question centers upon Roman Catho- 
lic schools, for they educate the majority 
of non-public-school students. 

Aid for religious schools is, actually, not 
a matter of religion. It is a question of edu- 
cation. 

At present, Roman Catholic schools are 
functioning as quasi-public institutions. Yet, 
while public education has gradually obtained 
more funds, better equipment, and higher pay 
for teachers, the religious schools have found 
it difficult to keep up with the increase in 
costs, caused by the tremendous influx of 
students. 

The role of education in this increasingly 
technical society cannot be overlooked. Catho- 
lic schools will continue to show a noticeable 
rise in enrollment. The education of millions 
of Americans attending Catholic schools can- 
not, therefore, be a meaningless issue to 
American citizens. It is a matter of public 
concern. 
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Giving up candy? 

Giving up candy for Lent? 
Staying away from movies? Fore- 
going dessert? These negative 
practices may help strengthen 
your will power (or in some in- 
stances be used for the purpose 
of becoming slim) but they are 
not necessarily helping you pro- 
gress in holiness — and we are 
all called to be saints. 

Setting aside a definite 
amount of time for spiritual read- 
ing each day this Lent is a posi- 
tive practice which will bene- 
fit you forever and may lay the 
foundation for a profitable life- 
time habit. We are fortunate to 
be living in a time when my- 
riads of really excellent books 
are available. 

The best way to know God 
is to read about Him and His 
dealings with man in the Bible. 
The "Knox -Cox" books have the 
Knox translation on one page 
and a commentary by Fr. Cox 
on the facing page. Waiting for 

Christ, The Gospel Story and It 
is Paul Who Writes are the titles 
of these books. So many other 
books relating to the Bible have 
been written, both scholarly and 
popular, that everyone can find 
at least one that appeals to her. 
Among theseare : Strange-Couples 
of the Bible , Van Zeller-The 

Psalms in other Worlds , John- 

StOn-The History of Salvation , 

Quesnell-This Good News, Gott- 

Wald- Light to the Notions and 

Bruns- Hear His Voice Today 

While the Bible helps us to 
know God, meditative spiritual 
books help us to love God. Some 
titles in this category are: 

O'Neill - Meeting Christ in 
the Sacraments 

Doornik - The Meeting With 

Christ 

continued on page 4 
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Crea ted freedom 



About the surest way to cor- 
rupt human freedom is to erect 
it into an absolute principle, to 
make freedom the prime deter- 
minant of policy in any society, 
domestic, academic, political or 
ecclesiastical. The importance 
of freedom is made evident by 
the way in which men have al- 
ways fought to achieve it. Alas 
that the very greatness of the 
cause, the very intensity of the 
battle, makes it all the easier for 
the victors to set freedom upon 
a throne tobeworshipped. Placed 
there, it quickly becomes a new 
tyrant. Any suggestion that this 
is a mistake, that freedom it- 
self must be governed is sure 
to meet with a cry of derision- 



how could freedom not be free? 
Which goes to show that though 
it takes guts to fight for free- 
dom, it takes something else 
to preserve it. The abdomen r 
cannot also do duty for the cran- 
ium. 

Freedom within any domain 
is freedom from the constraints 
which are extrinsic to the nature 
of the domain, but never free- 
dom from its Inner demands. 
What we ought to become by do- ■'■' 
ing Is organically related t o 
what we are by nature. Towards 
this 'ought' freedom points. Such 
is the limited freedom of a crea- 
ture, not to be confused with the 
creative freedom of God. 

father o'reilly * 
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Government 



As the educational, social, 
and cultural activites of the Do- 
heny Campus change and devel- 
op, so also student government 
is changing to meet the needs 
of a college such as this. 

Ours is not a college with 
hundreds of specialized areas, 
with the students reaching out 
for different goals. The Doheny 
Campus is designed to give any 
young woman an academic 
chance. It was because of these 
two factors of size and goals 
that the student officers and re- 
ligious faculty decided to adapt 
the present form of student gov- 
ernment to a type of governing 
body which would suffice yet not 
over -burden the students. 

The structure will consist of 
the twenty legislature members 
from each class and the eight 



executive council members. This 
legislative body will be called 
the Executive Board of Mount St. 
Mary's College, Downtown Cam- 
pus. 

More and diverse duties will 
be delegated to the legislature, 
which has been most inactive in 
the past semester; consequently, ' 
the individual students can be 
more a part of the governing body 
through their elected represen- 
tatives. 

This change will run on a trial 
basis until the latter part of 
March when, if approved, it will • 
be entered into the permanent 
constitution. 

These plans are directed 
toward advancing creative tradi- 
tions, which are the combined ef- 
forts of students and faculty 
working in harmony. 
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Dear View Staff, 

It was certainly nice of you 
all to think that much of my daugh- 
ter Jewell. It makes me feel 
better to know people loved her. 
The write up was beautiful and 
I will always keep and cherish it. 
I'm buying her a stone and at 
the bottom the inscription, 
"Jewell's Travel Home." 

May God bless each of you. 
And again I say thank you. 

Cleo Smith 
1107 Wyott 
Woxohachie 
Texas 

To the editor of The View: 

The Department of Modern 
Languages requests that the 
equipment in Room 14 not be re- 
moved by anyone for any reason. 
It Is there for the sole use of 
the Department. Recently a 
phonograph was removed during 
the night. The next moring it was 
traced to the Little Theater, 
where it was found plugged into 
the wall socket, the power turned 
on, and unattended. 

Curti s Millner 
Department of Modern Languages 

Dear Editor, 

It has been brought to my at- 
tention that certain people seem 
to think that the sign at die House 
of Studies reads: 

RIGHT TURN 
(for students) 
ONLY 

Sincerely, 

Patricia C Chopmon 



Dear Editor: 

I was under the Impression 
that a school newspaper was to 
report students' activities in re- 
lation to academic, social and 
political aspects. A few weeks 
ago, I submitted an article to 
the View desk concerning the 
activities of SNAC, especially re- 
garding the Mount's candidate for 
Student Nurse of the Year: Law- 
rie Crain. 

It seems strange to me that 
View can find room for movie 
reviews and reports from people 
who have travelled in Europe — 
which reports are becoming 
somewhat tedlous--but cannot 
spare even one sentence in your 



"Brief" column about a student 
representative. 

Without an active SNAC or- 
ganization as such on campus, 
it is hard enough to relay news 
through student channels, but 
when the student paper hampers 
you, the task is made more dif- 
ficult. 

With some skepticism, I am 
submitting another article in the 
hope that some small bit of 
SNAC information may filter 
down to the readers. 



Thank you, 



Emily Deutsch 

SNAC Representative 
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Lundborg presents views 



For better or worse, I am sub- 
mitting these comments and 
thoughts concerning student gov- 
ernment to the View because I'm 
tired of worrying to myself and 
complaining to two or three peo- 
ple. I feel a sense of responsi- 
bility to at least attempt to trans- 
form something, someone by my 
criticism. I regret this being 
read by some who will not under- 
stand; worse, by someone who 
will not care; and worst, by some- 
one whom it may offend. But I 
think I should take the chance in 
this manner, since my attempts 
In Legislature and Executive 
Council have seemingly failed. 
Student government was the 
focal point of my life last year. 
With my fellow student leaders, 
I found myself evolving a philo- 
sophy of government for students 
that changed our lives. Phony 
sounding or not, we were literally 
consumed by ideas about free in- 
quiry, academic excellence, the 
student in his community. The 
Executive Council meetings of 
last year provided the most ex- 
citing exchanges of ideas and the 
most effective collective efforts 
I have ever seen. In retrospect, 
I question that Council's effec- 
tiveness in working for the in- 
volvement of large groups of 
students in what it considered 
vital, but it did attempt involve- 
ment, and failed for many rea- 
sons. It was largely an in- 
experienced group, the campus 
seemed to be largely apathetic, 
and the psychological blows of the 
alteration of the then Community 
Council's retreat plans and the 
cancellation of the Program on 
Human Relations could hardly be 
overestimated. It's my opinion 
that student government has been 
on a downhill ride ever since. 
I'm convinced that student's ef- 
fective governing of themselves 
can be achieved without adequate 
facilities, without massive or- 
ganization, without even, a unan- 
imous and total response of in- 
terest from the represented stu- 
dent body, although, of course, 
these things help. As I see It 
now, for this campus, students 
of Mount St. Mary's College can 
be justly and effectively repre- 
sented and can in turn justly 
and effectively participate in 
their own self-government as 
long as there is a corps of twenty- 
five student leaders whoarecon- 
vinced that the student must be 
a political agent as well as a 
social or academic agent, that the 
opportunity to govern oneself is 
perhaps the most significant op- 
portunity to be grasped within the 
framework of an educational 
community. 

The student who Is vitally con- 

1 cerned with the operation of the 
institution that provides her ed- 
ucation is also necessarily aware 
of herself, of her surroundings, 
of the persons that surround her, 
and of the demands that must and 
should be made upon a young wd- 

, man who is educated today. A 
student who recognizes the im- 
mense potentialities of leader- 
ship and initiative in both her- 
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self and other people is a stu- 
dent who respects the most im- 
portant part of man: his desper- 
ate need and ability to be him- 
self. Student leaders convinced 
of ideas like these can, politi- 
cally, make a college campus in- 
tellectually, socially, religiously 
dynamic, relevant, and excellent. 
I consider this to be the respon- 
sibility of the entire college com- 
munity, but I can only speak as a 
student. 

It was the political situation 
that I experienced last year that 
engendered these ideas and many 
others. I saw myself and my 
friends change and grow with that 
experience. This year I see no 
change or growth In student gov- 
ernment. I think that the cur- 
tailment of the projects I men- 
tioned before broke the morale 
of the student leaders that formed 
our group and things have never 
been the same since then. Those 
of us who were so charged with 
ideas last year have either trans- 
ferred, found an outlet elsewhere, 
or don't care. That may be 
wrong. That's not the point. The 
point is that since January of last 
year nothing of real significance 
has been accomplished by either 
Legislature or Executive Coun- 
cil. I've seen both bodies de- 
teriorate from thinking, acting 
political groups to isolated com- 
mittees sponsoring social affairs 
and arguing over petty details. 
I sense no conviction about the 
terrible importance of govern- 
ment, nor a conviction about 
young women's roles as thinking 
leaders. 

I have only one solution to of- 
fer and that is to re-think, re- 
formulate, and if necessary, re- 
structure student government for 
this campus. I suppose that it's 
a very individual matter, that of 
commitment to some kind of self 
government; if it weren't indivi- 
dual, Its meaning would be ne- 
gated. Perhaps the decision of 
this campus will be to let the 
whole matter lie; personnally, I 
find the atmosphere of passivity 
and non-expression almost in- 
tolerable. But let It be known 
to freshmen and new students: 
once on this campus student gov- 
ernment offered educational and 
personal opportunities that were 
transformed into realities. May 

it do SO again. Michelle Lundborg 



The Student body of Mount 
St. Mary's College prays for 
Mother Killian, former Superior 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. Her life is love 
mode visible. May she rest in 
peace. 

Dolorosa nomi- 
nations made 

For a particular senior, the 
close of the year will bring more 
than the long sought-after 
diploma. May, and its finality, 
will mean a special recognition 
of an individual's outstanding ac- 
complishments as a woman. 

This recognition takes the 
form of the Sister Dolorosa Al- 
umnae Award which is presented 
by the Alumnae Association to 
a senior distinguished for her 
scholarship, loyalty, and leader- 
ship. In addition, the recipient 
is honored as commencement 
speaker. 

Recently theSenior class rec- 
ommended several of their mem- 
bers as nominees worthy of this 
award. Final selections from this 
list rests with a faculty board 
comprised of the Academic Dean, 
the Dean of Women, the Alum- 
nae Moderator, the Chaplain, and 
the Senior Class Moderator. 

The announcement by the fac- 
ulty board of the award's reci- 
pient will occur at the Alumnae 
initiation and formal presenta- 
tion is to be made on Mary's 
Day. 

The Sister Dolorosa Award is 
named after Sister Dolorosa, 
C.S.J. as an honor for her years 
of service to the college. One 
of the original founders of the 
college. Sister served the Mount 
as its first Dean and second 
President. Sister is currently 
in residence at St. Mary's Acad- 
emy. 

Past recipients of the Sister 
Dolorosa Award were Sheila 
Sausse and Jane Luecke. 

spring sing 

con tinued from page l 

partment, the Spring Sing will 
present seven musical groups, 
composed of two to seven 
members, who will play and sing 
show tunes, popular songs, and 
folk songs including Hawaiian 
melodies. Each group willgive 
about ten minutes worth of music. 
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UN delegation faces 
first test Saturday 



Mount St. Mary's delegation 
to the Model United Nations will 
face its first test next Saturday 
as they will attend the regional 
meeting at Fullerton College dur- 
ing a ten -hour session. 

The fifteen students compos- 
ing the delegation, which has 
undergone careful preparation in 
politics and international organi- 
zations under the supervision of 
Mr. James Delahanty, political 

Interviewers 
slated soon 

The Guidance Office, 103 
Brady (across from the tele- 
phones), services Mount students 
in various ways. At this time 
of year, our guidance counselor 
Mrs. Metha is arranging job 
interviews for students desiring 
summer work. 

On Thursday, March 4, and 
Thursday, March ll, a repres- 
entative from the California As- 
sociation of Private Camps will 
be interviewing all majors and 
classes for summer camp posi- 
tions. 

A Peace Corps Placement 
Test will be given on Friday, 
March 5, from 3 to 5 p.m. 

Men and women seniors of all 
majors interested in city man- 
agement can be interviewed by 
Mr. Carney Sauer of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission on 
Wednesday, March 24, from 2 to 
4 p.m. 

Mr. H.H. Tronson from IBM 
will be interviewing junior and 
senior mathematics majors on 
Friday, March 26, from 9 to 12 
a.m. 

Students interested in any in- 
terview or test must see Mrs. 
Metha previous to the scheduled 
date to make appointments. Those 
wishing to take the Peace Corps 
Test must fill out the question- 
naire. 



sience instructor, will represent 
the country of Ceylon. 

The Model United Nations, a 
replica of the United Nations or- 
ganization, is formed by colleges 
throughout the United States. It 
offers college students an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
international relations as well as 
gives a first-hand experience in 
political work. 

Our college, which had a suc- 
cessful performance last year 
representing Yemen, will attend 
in March . the Model United 
Nations of the Far West during 
a three - day session at the 
Claremont College. 

Mount Singers 
plan to tour 

The entire Glee Club of Loy- 
ola University has asked every 
last girl in the Mount Singers 
out — out on a singing date that 
is. 

Loyola's Glee Club, which is 
also directed by Mr. Paul Sal- 
amunovich, has invited Mounties 
to raise voice in their annual 
spring tour. 

Although transportation will 
be provided by the boys, Mount 
Singers need $400 for food and 
a roof over their heads to pro- 
tect those jewel-like voices from 
the cold. 

Each Singer has offered to 
contribute $5 for the spread of 
music, culture, and the Mount 
Saint Mary's name. They also 
hope to raise $200 by soliciting 
ads for the tour program. How- 
ever, plans for a raffle to raise 
the other $100 were canceled 
since it would compete with the 
car raffle. 

Because Mount Singers are 

carrying the Mount name to ap- 

proximatelyl5 colleges and high 

schools during the tour, they have 

petitioned the Executive Council 

for the needed $100. 
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Honor societies Welcome members 



On Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 23, at 7 p.m. Pi Delti 
Phi, the National French Honor 
Society, initiated wo new mem- 
bers; Nelly Penaloza and Vir- 
ginia Chris. After the ceremony 
presided over by Roberta 
Duffield, president, the society's 
moderator Mr. Fortis welcomed 
the new members and.Sr. Eloise 
Therese, past national vice- 
president of Pi Delta phi, told 
of the history of the organiza- 
tion. 



On Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 23 at 7:30 Alpha Mu Gam- 
ma the national foreign language 
honor society initiated nine new 
members: Francine Aguilar, Is- 
abel Bolton, Sharon Castellini, 
Vivian Lo Pizzo, Susan Markel, 
Nelly Penaloza, Martha Sanchez, 
Susan Smernoff, and Sister Joan 
Barbara. The new honorary 
members are Mrs. Renee Sone, 
Sister Luiz Mary and Mr. Mil- 
lner. 

After the ceremony the mod- 
erator Dr. Andreani welcomed 
the new members. Slides 
were shown of travels inEurope. 



The evening was concluded with 
the election of new officers. 

Candy 

continued from page 2 

MiSChke - Meditations on the 
Mass 

Boylan - This Tremendous 
Lover 

Merton - Seeds of Contem- 
plotion 

Trese - You Are Called To 
Greatness 

Suenens - Christian Life Day 
by Day 

Some books fulfill the function 
of pointing out possible ways to 
serve God. Among these may be 
found biographies of strong, holy 
men and accounts of modern lay 
apostles. Any one of the follow- 
ing should prove inspirational: 

Reid - I Belong Where I'm 
Needed 

Greeley - Letters to Nancy 

Algisi - John XXIII 

Buehler - A Guide to the Loy 
Apostle 

Lyons - Mary Knoll's First 
Lady 

Evely - That Man is You 

sister Catherine anita 
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SNAC plans 
busy month 

The SNAC convention which 
serves as a culmination of stu- 
dent nurses' activites is being 
held March 9-11, in San Fran- 
cisco at the Hilton Hotel. 

In conjunction with the Cali- 
fornia Nurses Association, SNAC 
hosts this meeting to bring into 
focus some of the goals of the 
student group.- to strengthen 
bonds between all schools in 
order to exchange ideas and ex- 
press opinions, to serve as a 
channel of communication 
between student nurses and the 
graduate organization and to ad- 
vance and maintain high educa- 
tional and professional standards 
among students. 

At this time theStudent Nurse 
of the Year will be presented; 
in recognition of this award the 
winner receives publicity 
throughout the state, a certifi- 
cate attesting to the honor and 
a gift of two uniforms. The win- 
ner will be chosen from compe- 
tition among eight divisions. 



Doheny hall 
makes history 

The Cultural Heritage Board 
of the City of Los Angeles has 
declared the famed Doheny man- 
sion, 8 Chester PL, on the Do- 
heny campus of Mount St. Mary's 
College, a historic-cultural mon- 
ument. 

The action followed a survey 
by the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey Inventory, an activ- 
ity of the Library of Congress. 
The Southern California Chapter 
of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects backed both the survey 
and the declaration. 

The Doheny occupancy 
covered more than half a century 
since Estelle Doheny, recipient of 
many Papal honors, continued to 
live there until her death in 1958 
when the property passed to the 
Catholic Church. 

Since 1962, the "master 
house" of the 15 acre exclusive 
residential park known as 
Chester Place has been called 
Doheny hall and is a focal point 
of Mount St. Mary's downtown 
Los Angeles educational com- 
plex. 



COSMOS 



BY PATTI VOGHT 




The price is inspirational, too! BIC is the world's finest writing instrument- 
yet costs only lQjeJ. Only BIC is guaranteed* to write first time every time. BIC's 
"Dyamite•• Ball Point is the hardest metal made. Get a BIC, now at your 
campus store. And while you're there. you can get the new BIC "Fine Point.'' 
High BIC quality, same "Dyamite" Ball Point but with a thinner, slimmer, 
trimmer writing line. BIC "Fine Point" 25?!. BIC "Crystal" 19(^. BIC pens avail- 
able with blue, red, green, black ink. Made in U.S.A. *For replacement send 
pen to. watermanbic pen corp., milford, conn. 
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Designers 
invite opinions 

During the months of Feb- 
ruary and March, Reed and Bar- 
ton, America's oldest major sil- 
versmiths, are conduting a "Sil- 
ver Opinion Competition" in 
which valuable scholarships t 
totalling $2050 are being offered 
to duly enrolled women students 
at a few selected colleges and 
universities. 

Mt. St. Mary's College has 
been selected to enter this Com- 
petition in which the First Grand r~ 
Award is a $500 cash scholar- 
ship; Second Grand Award is a 
$300 scholarship; Third Grand 
Award is a $250 scholarship; 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Awards 
are $200 scholarships; and 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth* 
are $100 scholarships. In addi- 
tion, there will be 100 other 
awards consisting of sterling sil- 
ver, fine china and crystal with 
a retail value of approximately 
$50.00. 

In the 1965 "Silver Opini 
Competition," an entry form il- 
lustrates twelve designs of sterl- 
ing with eight designs of both 
china and crystal. The entrants 
simply list the three best com- 
binations of sterling, china, and 
crystal from the patterns illu- 
crystal from the patterns il- 
lustrated. Scholarships and 
awards will be made to those 
entries matching or coming clos- 
est to the unanimous Selections 
of table - setting editors from 
three of the nation's leading mag- ■ 
azines. 

Miss Adrienne Barden is the 
Student Representative who is 
conducting the "Silver Opinion 
Competition" for Reed & Barton 
at Mt. St. Mary's. Those in- 
terested in entering the "Silver p 
Opinion Competition" should 
contact Miss Adrienne Barden 
through dayhop mailbox for entry 
blanks and for complete details 
concerning the Competition rules 
She also has samples of 12 of the 
most popular Reed & Barton de- • 
signs so that entrants can see 
how these sterling patterns ac- 
tually look. 

News brief 

continued from page 1 

university in Southern California. ' 

Hard to believe? Just try to 
walk across the circle without 
running into at least 4 faculty 
members. Chances are you'll 
meet the ones you've been try- 
ing to avoid — the penalty of going 
to a small college without much : 
leg room. 
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Destination: India 

Pat Dietzel first Mount student 
to obtain Ful bright scholarship 



Senior Pat Dietzal first Mount student to obtain Fulbright 
scholarship. She is interested in the Indian culture and all its 
various aspects. 



A Fulbright scholarship has 
been won by a Mountie and it 
couldn't have happened to a nicer 
girl. So goes the saying on 
campus. 

Senior Patricia Dietzel, with 
a major In political science and a 
double minor in philosophy and 
German, is the first Mount stu- 
dent to obtain a Fulbright scho- 
larship. She will carry out poli- 
tical research in India for a year, 
and will also do teaching work in 
written and spoken English at the 
undergraduate level. "I wanted 
a teaching assistantship in addi- 
tion to my work on research in 
order to work with the people. 
I am interested in the Indian cul- 
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Martin Luther 



Martin Luther King is an 
amazing man. He is only thirty 
six years old. Yet in those rela- 
tively few years, he has won the 
* Nobel prize, received both doc- 
toral and divinity degrees, suf- 
fered for a cause, and preached 
to the world the theosophy that 
all men wear a "single garment 
of destiny." I consider myself 
very privileged to have heard 
'* him speak at a luncheon given in 
his honor by the World Affairs 
Council at the Palladium on 
Thursday, February 25. 

Dr. King spoke on the unful- 
filled "American Dream." 
Speaking slowly and delibrately, 
t with humor and words of beauty 
'he spoke of the senizophenic 
personality of an America with 
an optimistic Bill of Rights and 
Southern counties where the ratio 
of black man to white is 5 to 



urges aream 

by linda clarke 

1 yet not a single Negro votes. 
He recalled going to India where, 
while speaking to the students 
at a school for the sons of Un- 
touchables in India's caste sys- 
tem, was introduced as a "fel- 
low untouchable" from America. 

Violence, he said, and the phi- 
losophy of "an eye for an eye" 
causes everyone to be blind. Leg- 
islative committees cause, to 
quote Dr. King, the "paralysis of 
analysis." Thus, he proposed an 
economic boycott of Mississippi 
as a means of initiating Southern 
action. 

"...what kind of extremist 
will we be? ... in that dramatic 
scene on Calvary's hill, three 
men were crucified for the same 
crime--the crime of extrem- 
ism . . . two were extremists for 
immorality and thus fell below 
their environment. The other. Je- 



fulfillment 



sus Christ, was an extremist for 
love, truth and goodness, and 
thereby rose above his environ- 
ment. So, after all, maybe the 




Ed. note: 

Marie de Arcongelis and Linda Clarke were the 
winners of the banquet tickets for the Martin Luther 
King luncheon. 



Martin Luther King 

South, the nation and the world 
are in dire need of creative ex- 
tremists." 

Letter from a Birmingham Jail 
Dr. Martin Luther King 

Martin Luther King is an 
amazing man. 



Amigos Anonymous plans project 



Amigos Anonymouswas 
founded four years ago when Mr. 
Mario Carota went into the slum 
areas of Mexico City with a 
group of Yale students. Although 
their achievements were not 
$ great, the learning and self-de- 
velopment they experienced from 
this project were immeasurable. 
During the following summer 
the project developed into a na- 



The students of Mt. St. 
Mary's College congratulate the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Car- 
ondelet on their feast day. 

May St. Joseph bless your 
* work and the Mount's growth. 



by maria (ones 

tional organization, the CLASP. 
Today the west coast section 
of CLASP uses the code name 
Amigos Anonymous. Last sum- 
mer the west coast sent about 
60 students to the two states of 
Michoacon and Guanajuato, in the 
central high plateau of Mexico. 
Participating in the project for 
the first time the Southland 
Amigos, consisting of Loyola Un- 
iversity and St. Vincent's Col- 
lege, sent ten students into four 
of the six Mexican villages. 

This year the Southland 
Amigos have expanded to include 
all of the Catholic colleges in 
the Los Angeles area as well as 
many of the state campuses. 
Nancy Rieley, Maria Jones, Kar- 
en McCormick, and Arlene Sled 
are the Mount girls participating 
in the training program at Loyola 
University. These girls plan to 



spend two months in Mexico this 
summer. 

The four girls have spent the 
last two months studying thehis- 
tory and culture of Mexico. At 
the Loyola Homecoming the 
thirty - five Amigos built and 
staffed a Mexican style Market 
Place, selling the works of the 
native artisans from Mexico, 
Hatl, and India. Their purpose 
was to help finance this sum- 
mer's trip and to advertise for 
the organization. 

During the next few months the 
Amigos will concentrate their ef- 
forts toward learning Spanish and 
fundralsing. The Amigos meet at 
Loyola University on the first 
and third Sundays of every month 
from 2 to 4 p.m. Those inter- 
ested in joining or helping Amigos 
Anonymous are invited to contact 
junior Maria Jones. 



by nelly penaloza 

ture in all its manifestations," 
Pat said. 

Pat's qualification, which de- 
scribed her as an A student and 
recipient of a California State 
scholarship, were examined by 
the National Screening Commit- 
tee, and then to the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. She was 
asked her curriculum vitae, ex- 
tracurricular activities, occu- 
pational experience, and to write 
an essay In which she expressed 
the projects she had in mind 
regarding the country of her 
choice. 

In her essay, which played an 
important part in her selection, 
Pat wrote that she "would study 
the problem of breaking down 
communalism and creating anew 
set of loyalties, and the extent 
to which die government of India 
Is doing this via the educational 
system and the mass media." 

The Fulbright Fund, whose 
aim is "to increase mutual un- 
derstanding between the people 
of the United States and the people 
of other countries, has awarded 
Pat 7,600 rupees ($1,600). This 
amount will be exclusively for 
living expenses and research, as 
her transportation between con- 
tinents as well as throughout 
India is paid. 

Pat, a tall girl of soft man- 
ners and broad smile, is a fa- 
miliar figure on campus. She 
works at the Mount bookstore in 
her few spare hours. The girls 
know her well and the foreign 
students especially consider her 
a "real help." 

"I don't feel proud, but hap- 
py," she said. "I think it is good 
for the Mount. Such scholarships 
show the caliber of the students 
the school is graduating." Pat 
would like to see other students 
getting a Fulbright. "Thepaper- 



work I did was enough to scare 
anybody; but the fact that some 
of us get it should give en- 
encouragement to other stu- 
dents." 

"I am very grateful to Mr. 
Delahanty, my political science 
instructor, for helping me to 
develop certain capacities which 
enabled me to obtain this fellow- 
ship. In his classes political 
science has been approached 
from a behavioral rather than an 
Institutional point of view. This 
approach has had a significant 
effect In my studies as the scope, 
depth, and Intensity of his classes 
have led to a consideration of 
different ideologies. For In- 
stance, besides political works 
we have read plays and novels 
which are descriptive of certain 
elements of today's world, reali- 
ties which one would not other- 
wise experience, but which are 
necessary for a Christian to 
understand and operate In con- 
temporary life." 

Combining a work and a study 
schedule, Pat has managed to 
keep her name on the Dean's List, 
participate in the Model United 
Nations, and do volunteer work at 
the Veteran's Administration. 

Noting that It was regrettably 
impossible to cite all the teach- 
ers to whom she was Indebted, 
Pat" said that she was grateful 
to Sister Mary, Dr. Andreani, 
Mr. Buckenmeyer, Mr. Shaw, 
and to all the faculty as a whole. 

Pat will leave New York for 
Asia on June 15. She hasn't 
packed suitcases yet, through her 
mind has already traveled to 
India. "Upon arrival In New 
Delhi I will be given a month's 
course in teaching English as a 
foreign language. At the end of 
this course I'll be assigned to a 
university in India. I plan to 
write to the Mount, so you'll 
know about it," she said. 



Historians convene 
on Mount campus 



On Saturday, March 20, Phi 
Alpha Theta, History Honor So- 
ciety, will hold its sixteenth an- 
nual convention on the Mount 
campus. Seventeen schools from 
Oakland to San Diego will parti- 
cipate. 

The activities will begin with 
registration and a coffee hour 




Time M°gozine, 
Pogc Smith 



at 9:30 a.m. The morning ses- 
sion will consist of the presen- 
tation, criticism, and discussion 
of student papers on some aspect 
of history. 

Criticism, by a panel of 
critics will be an evaluation of 
the paper and should be helpful 
to the student. Moderators will 
guide any discussion that may 
arise from the audience. 

A break in the day will be 
provided at the banquet luncheon 
at which the speaker will be 
nationally known historian Page 
Smith. 

Mr. Smith who has recently 
published, The Historian and His- 
tory states, "Thehistorythathas 
commanded men's minds and 
hearts has always been narrative 
history, history with a story to 
tell that illuminates the truth of 
the human situation, that lifts 
spirits and projects new poten- 
tialities." Hopefully young his- 
torians who will present their 
papers to the convention will be 
of this mind. 

Following the luncheon, the 
presentations will resume. The 
day will end with selection of 
prize winning papers and the 
presentation of awards. 
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Retreat--a defeated array chasing itself in 
flight. Retreat--a turtle clutching legs and 
head into a hard, scare-proof shell. Retreat - 
a day of religious repose usually characterized 
by no talking, no laughing, no communication . . . 

But perhaps these definitions are only mir- 
ror images lacking the reflected object. The 
army in flight seeks safety. The turtle clutches 
at security. The purpose of religious retreat 
is peace. 

The week-end retreat to be held on March 
2 6, 27, and 28 is not a pin-mouthed attempt 
at self-denial. Rather, it is a plunge into 
deep water. It is listening to still music. 
It is a staring inward. These three days 
are not a retreat away from, but a journey 
toward. 

Theirs is the symbolism of the search-- 
the constant seeking which takes the road 

Of Self-knowledge to God. linda caggiano 

Congratulations, frosh 

Co-operation and communication are words 
frequently heard on this campus. They are 
applied to inter-collegiate and faculty- student 
relations nearly every day. And frequently 
they are cited as part of the goals of legis- 
lature, executive council, tri-sorority, etc. 

Recently the youngest members of the Mount 
community quietly promoted inter-collegiate 
co-operation, and did quite well in their at- 
tempts. Meeting with and lending a helping 
hand to Loyola University freshmen, our class 
of '68 represented MSMC in the LU Homecom- 
ing Carnival, bringing home a third place for 
their work. 

Of dice and death 



Though people may gather 
around to watch the man who 
has staked his entire fortune on 
the gaming table, they hardly 
envy him. If at every throw of 
the dice, every turn of the wheel, 
he must sweat blood, can he 
really be said to enjoy thegame? 
If a man is so jaded that he must 
be playing for the highest stakes 
in order to experience a thrill, 
then so far from being "really 
living" he is in fact already half 
dead. The man who must win or 
perish is not free to enjoy the 
game because he is not free to 
lose it. 

The fight against death is ex- 
hilarating only when a person 
does not have to stay alive. To 
enjoy the game of life a player 
must be minded that while life is 
wonderful, death is not terrible. 
Since his entire fortune is not 
on the table he can play the 
game as close as he likes. He 
does not crack under the strain 
because he is not strained. Peo- 
ple who see him cooly enter the 



fight will be amazed at his iron 
nerve. They will remark that he 
must have iced water in his 
veins. In fact, his nerve is sen- 
sitive and his heart is war,. He 
loves living because he does not 
fear dying. 

Such ought to be the Chris- 
tian's stance not merely towards 
the death of the body but towards 
every form of death that faces 
him the -night of the soul, the 
decline of culture, the subversion 
of justice, the spread of evil. 
While he fights for light, for re- 
newal, for justice, he does not do 
so in the frantic conviction that 
he must win at all costs. Though 
he fights for the world, he does 
not carry its weight on his should- 
ers. Not even the Son of God 
did that. While the soldiers 
threw dice to see who would win 
the garment, Its wearer was 
content to lose his life. His en- 
tire fortune was not on the table 
but In his Father's hands. He 
could afford to die. 

father o'roilly 



Perhaps I am too conser- 
vative . . . But amid all this 
talk of revamping, modifying, 
CHANGING the current struc- 
ture of student government, 
several questions startle me. 

First: how can this college 
have outgrown a governmental 
structure which it established 
only two years ago? If it has, 
where has the growth taken 
place? 

Secondly: In concerning 
ourselves with problems of 
structure of student govern- 
ment, are we perhaps delib- 
erately choosing to ignore and 
blind ourselves to the real 
problem by involvement with 
incidentals? 

Immediately the question 
— what is the real problem if 
it is not structure? 

The real problem is one of 
two facets: does student gov- 
ernment in any form have a 
purpose or function on this 
campus? If it does, exactly 
what is that function and how 
far can student government 
exercise autonomy in per- 
formance of its functions? 

These are the questions- 
answers? 

To arrive at sound answ- 
ers we must consider the na- 
ture of Mount St. Mary's. We 
are involved in a small, wo- 
men's liberal arts college. As 
such, our nature is peculiar. 
We as students .are Mount- 
centered only scholastically; 
we must seek outside organi- 
zations for social life, non- 
Catholic philosophical discus- 
sions, and in many aspects, 
for the atmosphere of diverse 
reality — the world in which 
we will live after graduation; 
the one of different ideas, 
emotions, and values. 

This is the situation as it 



Why change? 

exists. Very few students 
here conceive that their first 
allegiance is to the Mount. 
This seems to be a fundamen- 
tal factor in what we like to 
term student "APATHY." 

Now apply this idea to gov- 
ernment. Legislature, execu- 
tive council, class government 
have all been accused of apathy 
and this was what sparked the 
current re-evaluation trend. 

Becuase the body politic is 
apathetic does not necessarily 
suggest its structure is inade- 
quate. Instead it says that 
It does not have interest which 
means two things in this case. 

Legislature (I'm confining 
this now to that group be- 
cause it is the body with which 
I am most familiar) has 
nothing interesting to do, 
which relates to its function; 
or interest has been squelched 
or rechannelled away from 
that which pertains to legis- 
latures' sphere of authority. 

Since the majority would 
concur that government is ne- 
cessary here and because of 
the prevalence of outside in- 
volvement, I shall continue to 
speak of legislature's prob- 
lem not being one of structure 
or of existence or nonexist- 
ence, but as one of interest. 

To the postulate that leg- 
islature has nothing of inter- 
est to do, I respond simply 
"Ridiculous." Certainly such 
topics as ditto machines, etc. 
are of littlegeneral interest- 
but what about such things as 
Young Democrats and Young 
Republicans, the current talk 
of condoning retention of some 
television programs recently 
rumored as being cancelled, 
of exchange co-ed seminars 
in such fields as philosophy? 



It appears that legislature 
has no dear th of interest topics 
if it should define its function 
as "to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties (primarily non-academic) 
of the body of students for 
maximum exposure to outside 
cultural, philosophical, and 
social concepts; and to effec- 
tively administer all campus 
activities, be they inter -col- 
legiate, inter-mural, or inter- 
student." 

This seems to me to be 
what legislature should mean. 
The lesser items which are so 
time and agenda consuming 
should be assigned to someone 
superior who will say"lt shall 
be thus and so. 

If legislature assumed this 
role, the only major difficulty 
would be met In how far stu- 
dent autonomy should extend. 
Have we a government by, of, 
and for the students? Or 
one by, for, and of the ad- 
ministration? If the latter is 
the case, let us dispense with 
government entirely as a 
wasteof time, industry, money, 
and talent. 

Reducing these theoretical 
concepts to the concrete, I 
propose that student govern- 
ment, instead of abolishing 
its current structure, re- 
evaluate its purpose and func- 
tion and then proceed to de- 
lineate its sphere of authori- 
ty. When these steps have 
been taken the questions of 
government's sturcture might 
be considered. 

These seem to be the real 
problems. It seems foolish to 
tear down a house because its 
walls are weak and to rebuild 
it upon the same faulty foun- 
dation. The result is no more 
than chaos. 

fnf 



Views reviewed, views reviewed 
views reviewed, views reviewed 



Dear Editor: 

In the February 9, 1965 is- 
sue of the View , Father O'Reilly 
wisely answered the question: 
should the Mount imitate the 
megaversity, eg., the University 
of California at Berkeley. At pre- 
sent, though, I feel it is far more 
cogent to determine if the Mount 
is a form of the past or if it 
can coexist with the large uni- 
versities in an age demanding 
academic excellence. How will 
the Mount obtain the grants ne- 
cessary or do they function only 
as a separator of Catholics from 
their milieu? 

Immaculate Heart College is 
answering these questions by 
joining the Claremont Col- 
leges. Where does the Mount 
stand on these issues? 

Pat Sheehon 
University of California 
Berkeley 

Ed. note: 

Pat Shechan was student body 
vice-pr( sijcnt at the Mount lost 
year 

• 

Dear Editor: 

In Re to your February 9th 
editorial: "Catastrophe." 

Perhaps one of the easiest 
and most "spiritually" reward- 



Opinions expressed on this page 
do not necessarily reflect those of 
the VIEW. 



ing acts now-a-days, as in the 
past, is to stand a few thousand 
miles from supposed sin and cast 
stones at it. One is never so safe 
from evil as when one is able 
to see and hate it in others. 
Free inquiry, is, indeed, the 
foundation of all knowledge and 
wisdom — but only a foundation. 
One does not perceive the "mean- 
ingfulness of man" simply by free 
inquiry or "through classroom 
lectures and books." A great 
many wars have been fought by 



one people against another 
merely because one had decided 
that it alone descried the true 
nature of man and morality and 
"perceived relationships" 
through their unique knowledge as 
God would wish. The next step, 
of course, was to judge and then 
act. When men judge and act on 
each other self-righteously, they 
do much to destroy the good they 
try to establish. 

Thepointl wish to make is that 

continued on page 3 
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Brentwood -Doheny professors 
express future dreams 



Views 



The Mount, unlike Topsy , does 
not just grow. Careful planning 
and many dreams -come -true 
contribute to what the Mount is 
today and to what she will be 
tomorrow. Recently several 
Brentwood and Doheny Campus 
teachers shared their dreams for 
the Mount. 

» Dr. Joseph Stodder 

Dr. Joseph Stodder isanEng- 
lish professor on both campuses. 
Dr. Stodder would like to see a 
continued emphasis and expan- 
sion of library facilities, 
especially in the humanities sub- 

* jects. He looks forward to a 
closer relationship between var- 
ious disciplines — both the close- 
ly related and the relatively un- 
related. "I would hope that a 
stimulating liberal (and flexible) 
interdisciplinary program in hu- 

j manities would be improved and 
developed so that it would become 
an indispensible medium of ex- 
change of ideas for students and 
faculty. 

Sister Mary Brigid 

a Faculty and students have 

their own hopes for the future 
of the DTC but the person most 
closely associated with these 
ideals is Sister Mary Brigid, 
Director. 

Some of her dreams for the 

4 future are to "grow and expand 

in order to meet the needs of 

students following the Doheny 

Campus' program." 

"There should be a potential 
for growth in the graduate level 
with late afternoon and evening 
classes for the working women 
who want to further their educa- 
tion." 

Next year laboratory sciences 
such as biology and chemis- 
try will be offered with facili- 
ties in the new classroom build- 
ing. Another long-range hope will 

* be facilities for resident stu- 
dents. 

Sister Mary Brigid has 
already seen some of these 
dreams come true with the intro- 
duction of integrated courses 
such as Fine Arts, which com- 

* bines music, art, and philosophy. 

Mrs. Jonnie Mobley 

Mrs, Mobley hopes to see the 
English department offer speech 
and drama courses with an in- 
structor qualified in those fields, 

t- and would like to see corres- 

ponding clubs formed. 

When asked her opinion of the 
controversial quarter system she 
replied, "If it is done as in Eng- 
land with all four quarters being 
equal and offering courses of 

4 equal merit, I would like very 

much to see it come into ef- 
fect." 

Sister Catherine Anita 

Sister Catherine Anita is 
a woman with vision — vision 
reaching far beyond the confines 

* of Mt. St. Mary's College and 
its library, where she is most 
vitally involved. Sister has a 
vision which she hopes to see 
realized and all the bulldozers, 



cement-mixers, and bricks won't 
make that realization happen. 

Actually, the Mount of the 
Future which our librarian en- 
visions is more appropriately 
termed the Mount's women of the 
future, for it is with us that her 
dream's fulfillment lies. 

"To help the girls realize 
that knowledge is not here and 
now alone, but rather knowledge 
reaches into eternity. Starvation 
of mind here, means only star- 
vation in the eternal apprecia- 
tion of God." 

Knowledge and love seem to 
be the things one can take with 
him into eternity. 

But where does Sister inpar- 
ticular fit into this design? And 
where does she hope to see this 
plan made workable? 

It is Sister's dream that more 
students use the library for the 
treasure it holds over and above 
the required class-room plans. 
"I would love to see our li- 
brary used for more 'brows- 
ing.' For the girls to explore 
fields completely alien to those 
in which they are scholastically 
involved." 

Sister Catherine Anita is a 
woman with vision — a vision that 
elevates us as college students 
to something more, perhaps the 
best word is, human. And Sister's 
vision can best be realized when 
we as students decide to let it 
by opening the door of our 
library for something more than 
an assigned passage from Plato. 

The Mount of Sister Catherine 
Anita's dream is our future. 

Sister Laurentia 

Sister Laurentia stresses a 
continuing emphasis on liberal 
arts, "they are important in 
developing as a human being." 

Women's professions, such 
as the nursing program are 
needed, but she would like to see 
the undergraduate roll climb no 
higher than 1000, and keep the 
college quality as high as pos- 
sible. 

In answering what she would 
most directly like for the Mount, 
Sister thought a moment and an- 
swered "an increasing empha- 
sis on community spirit which 
would bring learning and culture 
together." She would like to see 
everyone worshipping together at 
noon. It has been done in some 
small eastern colleges and cer- 
tainly enhances college unity. 
Then she panted out that it would 
be wonderful to see a worship- 
ping, learning, celebrating and 
compassionating society up here. 

Sister Mary 

Sister Mary, member of the 
English Department on Doheny 
Campus, would like to see "real- 
ly special and unique programs 
formed at the DTC. 

"Doheny Campus is original 
in its planning and we now have 
a chance to take advantage of 
this originality with the new Hu- 
manities Program designed 
solely for the two-year student." 

Sister is at present on the 



committee that is arranging this 
Humanities Program and seems 
very hopeful for its success. 
"This emphasis on Humani- 
ties would take advantage of many 
fine teachers here, and offers 
a means of cooperation within 
the departments. It is also a 
means of providing the two-year 
student with a fine, well-rounded 
education." 

Sister Cornelia Mary 

Sister Cornelia Mary, philo- 
sophy teacher at Doheny Campus 
feels "that a two year pro- 
gram in which all the disci- 
plines—humanistic, religious, 
professional, and scientific, are 
well integrated" would be an im- 
portant goal for all interested 
in the DTC to work toward. 

"We talk about it much, but 
I'd like to see it a reality." 

Haerston returns 
for Hootenany 

Jester Haerston will return 
to the Mount on Sunday, March 
21. Last semester Mr. Haerston 
rocked the Mount into a Christ- 
mas mood. This time he will 
be master of ceremonies for the 
Hootenany sponsored by the jun- 
ior class. 

The "Sundowners" from 
Santa Monica City College and 
several Mount groups will be 
featured with Mr. Haerston. 



for five thousand years history 
has been strewn with the bodies 
of men and women who said 
they knew "what man is." No 
man except Christ, has even 
come close to this truth. We are 
only human and we must be ex- 
tremely careful whom we damn 
and whom we hate. As no man 
can ever absolutely "recognize 
these relationships," of which 
you speak, we certainly must not 
judge, and when we act we must 
be positive that it is in the 
spirit of love and in the persuit 
of understanding. When a man 
acts because he alone has found 
"the truth," the results are 
usually sad. 

We in the South are still in 
the throes of a moral conflict 
which began over one hundred 
and thirty years ago. Those who 
see in our current behavior trea- 
chery and evil, do not understand 
our history nor our way of life. 
There is a great deal in the South 
which we must change, as there 
are things, I am sure, even where 
you live that are not as you 
would in good conscience have 
them. But when you stand in your 
pure city, or I in mine, or come 
to our land in buses, blind with 
the zeal to reform us and to teach 
us morality; you inspire anything 
but virtue in our hearts. If you 
want to help us then join our 
side, understand us, live in peace 
with us, work with us--and then 
we will be ready to understand 
and help you. There is no "ra- 
cial immorality" in Mississippi 
or anywhere else in the South. 
We do have problems that have 
grown out of three and a half 



Student g overnment 

Keri comments... 



Since the last issue of the 
View in which MichelleLundborg 
presented some of her convic- 
tions on student government I 
have been asked about my 
thoughts concerning this topic. 
There are several points on which 
Michelle and I do not agree. 
Foremost among these is the 
statement that read that the cur- 
tailment of certain projects broke 
the morale of some student gov- 
ernment leaders. If student lead- 
ers find it difficult or impossible 
to accept or overcome disap- 
pointments I feel they are not 
student leaders. Instead, these 
individuals in a sense are living 
in a vacuum — afraid to act 
without total agreement. 

However, Michelle and I do 
concur on some basic concepts. 
Student Government as present- 
ly structured is in a state of 
decline. The question I am ask- 
ing myself is why? During the 
past year I have come to the 
realization that students our age 
look at Mount student government 
as a 'mock' political situation. 
Most students aren't impressed, 
dedicated or committed to this 
type of involvement. Why should 
they be when there are now so 
many opportunities for real in- 
volvement. I am referring here 
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to such meaningful activities as 
Tutorial Program, SPEC, Self- 
Study, Red Cross, YCS, VA and 
others. We are too much a part 
of our age to seek fulfillment in 
pretend situations. 

So I question the worth — not 
of student government — but of 
the present structure which 
seems only to act as a hindrance 
to effective action. Since the 
beginning of the year I have ob- 
served both Executive Council 
and Legislature in their search 
for things to discuss, programs 
to start and people to involve. 
But student government has fail- 
ed to utilize the intelligence, en- 
thusiasm and leadership of these 
people. 

Just recently I have talked 
with students who have come to 
the realization that something 
must be done and must be done 
soon. We can not rely on the 
past for an infallible guide to 
the future. 

I believe that we have out 
grown our present structure of 
student government. We should 
not be ashamed of this. Our 
task now is to remedy the situa- 
tion brought about through growth 
rather than stagnation. 

I am now requesting from 
you, the members of the student 
body, an objective, responsible 
investigation of this problem in 
order that you may be prepared 
to voice your opinion during the 
coming months. 

As you think about the ideas 
I have presented try to keep in 
mind that, "The only evidence of 
life Is growth -- and the only 
evidence of growth Is change — 
therefore to become perfect is 
to have change often." Let us 
change and grow! 



page three 



continued from page 2 

centuries of history. Merely 
pointing your finger and scorning 
us, or by using force on us, 
will not change what we are. 
From my conversations with non- 
Southerners, largely those caught 
up in the radical civil rights 
crusade, I have come to believe 
that their hate and scorn is born 
out of ignorance and also, per- 
haps, out of a desire to identify 
themselves with the times. The 
antipathy is not sparked from a 
genuine interest in helping hu- 
manity, as is usually claimed. 
The Southern white, backward and 
country as he may appear to a 
non-Southerner, has as much 
right to understanding as the 
Negro. Please do not substitute 
pity for this. Hate and name- 
calling did not change things the 
last time and, in fact, made con- 
ditions a great deal worse for the 
Negro than they had been. Free 
inquiry is as sacred in Missis- 
sippi, I dare say, as it is at 
Mt. St. Mary's. It should be your 
task to discover and understand 
the really important cultural and 
intellectual differences that make 
Mississippi appear strange to 
you. Do not formalize the whole 
state in a phrase and thereby 
close your mind to it, for this 
is the crime of which you have 
accused them. 

It was this time, more than a 
hundred years ago, when^people 
of your indignant persuasion were 
convinced that they had morality 
and God on their side. The result 
of judging and acting came only 
after 500,000 deaths. If you truly 
wish to avoid the catastrophe of 
which you speak, I suggest you 
put your own house in order. 
Then come to us, and we to you, 
and with Christian love and un- 
derstanding, not self-righteous- 
ness, both of us, together, may 
be able to help each other. 

Respectfully, 

Richard V. Ascoli 

College of W illiom and 

Mary 

Williamsburg, Virginia 




936 BROXTON 
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VILLAGE 
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play review 

Amen 
Corner 

by kathryn kenyon 

"Sister Margaret is always 
on that mountain and chew in' it 
out with the Lord." This was 
evident and Baldwin's play 
"Amen Corner" had hardly be- 
gun. 

Sister Margaret went right on 
chewing it out, too, through the 
worst of times. Self-appointed 
minister, she would reign as long 
as her flock's 'vote of confidence' 
nodded in her favor. But it ended 
when she went to Philadelphia. 

Her congregation quarrelled 
about where she got the money 
to go, and when her estranged 
husband unfortunately reap- 
peared after twenty years, they 
quarrelled some more. 

But was it unfortunate? Ben- 
neath the facade of staunch min- 
ister she lived in the solitude 
of facing truth. Hers was the 
power of the symbolic crutches 
that leaned against the altar. 
But her husband's was the 
strength of having already faced 
truth, and he had come back to 
say a few things to his son. 

"Don't run away from the 
thing that hurt. Sometimes 
that's all you've got," he ad- 
vised, and suddenly his wife's 
mountain crumbled. 

Like father, like son, the 
world called though it was only 
a world where they could play 
the trombone. The boy's father 
recalled the past with his wife. 
She was always preaching to him. 
"Then things started happening 
inside me. It was terrible. It 
was wonderful." And he had 
left home for the world. 

But the climax came when 
Sister Margaret leaned on those 
m etaphysical crutches and 
shouted to her husband, "Jesus 
done calm the walls. He brings 
in peace." 

"Have you got peace, Mag- 
gie?" he asked. A silence held 
the audience in the palm of its 
own hand before she answered. 
Was she blind to emotions or 
merely pastor gone astray? 

She could not bring herself 
to face the truth until her con- 
gregation made a successful 
overthrow of her preacherhood. 
Then Sister Margaret's best 
friend took the pulpit. 

Yet the best pulpit to be 
preached from is James Bald- 
win's. He opens the Negro heri- 
tage to the audience. The play 
is life. It is written to bring 
out the natural Negro, the won- 
derful warmth of his words, his 
rhythm, his singing, and his 
preaching, 

Baldwin's knowledge of his 
own people overlaps with the 
White world — where is truth? 
Maggie's world, the trombone 
world, the world's world, unite 
in one final joining of hands to 
find it. And they do in one 
glorious alleluia! Amen. 
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PROFITABLE BUSINESS • SATISFYING HOBBY 

FREE CATALOG 
& SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 

Complete easy instruc- 
tions for making sterling 
silver and gold filled ro- 
saries plus rosaries to be 
used by the Missions. 
Send for yours today. No 
obligation. 

LEWIS & COMPANY 
504 3rd Ave., Troy, N. Y. 




1265-7965: Dante's 7 
hundred modern years 

Of Dante's whole Comedy, a majority of people begin the In- 
derno and then give up. 

And possibly the reason is that hell's horrors overwhelm 
them—the supposed injustice of burning or freezing forever. 

The eternity of it is perhaps most startling, although Dante's 
concept of what hell is like can support the trends of the living 
as well as the dead. 

The sins he punishes are universal and just as prevalent now 
as seven hundred years ago. In tribute to his anniversary, Diane 
de Anda has remodeled his vestibule in terms of prominent ele- 
ments in today's society. 

Still the theme, then as now, remains. ABANDON EVERY 
HOPE, YOU WHO ENTER HERE. 

Pin - striped pleated smile slit open the door, 

"P.R. special service from the Big Ice. 

Light's out—step on the ramp— button breezed flow— nice our 

Goodyear river huh? --smooth as a tongue. Eyes 

left— that's the Group over there. That's right 

roll the rhythm for our guest, lift glass-smile-sip-lower— 

twirl-pick- -lift-smile. And there's the night 

girls — Together now, roll down red roller . . . 

Don't spill the coffee! yank it out--up hair down roller—nice. 

Hey don't look there — turtlenecks carving onswelllngstomachs' 

•When you come in put hope on ice.' 

No—look at the here-honk-blinking grey concrete tracks." 

There they rushed together, eyes lit, smoke ooze 

in mouth— running from the hail pellets of Drlstan and No-Dose. 

Search for home 

Adam's haunted sons 



by kathryn 

Always looking for a home, 
man wonders where he be- 
longs. Sister Laurentia has taken 
up this searching theme in her 
second book, Adam's Haunted 
Sons . 

Now almost finished, the book 




English professor and author 
Sister Laurentia, won 1957 
Thomas More literary award 
for her first book, TRANSFIGUR- 
ED WORLD. 

explores Biblical people—why 
they are restless and how they 
cope with it. 

Like modern man, these 
people are haunted by an un- 
chosen God offering them dreams 
of a real and symbolic homeland. 
And in developing each per- 
son's attitude and adventures in 
relation to this, Sister Laurentia 
calls forth every corner of lit- 
erature in time, from as long ago 
as medieval poets to the mod- 
erns. 

Man's first home, Sister 
writes, was the momentary Eden; 
contrasting it with the future 
Apocalyptic city, Eden becomes 
transfigured from God-made 
garden to man-made city. 

Yet later on, in these post- 
Eden days, man is ceaselessly 
haunted and constantly moves on, 
reaching for the promised land. 

A delightful chapter of 'old 
salt' Noah is complete now and 
will be published in Ave Maria , 
One by one as the chapters have 
come finished from Sister's 
wedged office by the Browsing 
Room , they have been published 
individually in magazines. 

This Noah chapter crystal- 
lizes a well-known scene: spouse 
trouble. In all this wandering, 
Noah's wife apparently doesrrt 



kenyon 

want to leave her friendly "gos- 
sips' behind for any flood. 

I will not out of this towne . . . 

by St. John 

Rowe forth, Noe, whether thou 

list, 

And get thee a new wife. 

And according to medieval 
plays, Noah has to beat her to 
get her aboard. 

Once inside, however, all still 
does not go well. There is the 
stench to contend with, and the 
devil, too. An old fold tale says 
he came disguised as a mouse and 
gnawed a hole in the floor. But 
a resourceful dog saves the 
lot of them. 

Nevertheless, Noah is sym- 
bolically only the forging forward 
into something new. As one com- 
ponent of man, he is the phy- 
sical stepping ahead. The pro- 
phet Balaam fulfills another part 
of man — perseverance. 

His is the conflict between 
what he wants (money from the 
king who will buy his curse) 
and God's resistance. Yet Balaam 
steadfastly pursues what he 
wants, pleading with God at every 
opportunity. He begs, he pouts, 
but he does as he is told — re- 
luctantly. 

When his donkey stops in the 
middle of the road, seeing an 
angel Balaam does not see, he 
beats the animal unreasonably. 
Like anyone today when the car 
won't start, he is angry. 

But he is skillful. He tried 
to bargain by bribing God with 
seven sacrificial altars instead 
of one. But still no deal, and 
eventually Balaam gives up. He 
is not to be rich, and he ration- 
alizes. 

The psychology is superb and 
shows that man's emotions speak 
the universal language best in 
whatever century. 

Sister Laurentia poetically 
draws Man's restlessness. Each 
of her people shapes his owndes- 
tiny and himself; he is respon- 
sible for creating his own p 
sonality by controlling and chan- 
neling this restless search. 

Yet the recognition of being 
God -haunted is the keynote. Men 
are restless because their God 
talks to them, leaving them to 
anwer or ignore Him. This is 
a dynamic book of those who an- 
swer and all they come against 
in doing so. 



Film series develops 
social disintegration 



As M. C. at the Film Series 
Michelle Lundborg summed up 
the whole of what was to be 
presented by relating the theme 
of social disintegration within the 
individual in society to the films. 

The first film "Pather Pan- 




Today 

Apu, the young boy in "Pather 
Panchali." 

chali" showed the people as vic- 
tims of circumstance—they had 
been born Into their proverty; in 
"The Bridge" youth was imposed 
upon by adult values; and in "La 
Dolce Vita" each person actually 
became a contributor to the disin- 
tegrating society. 

"Pather Panchali," an In- 
dian award-winner, was a good 
place to start. In Itself, it was 
a study of human beings — the 
wonderful facial expression of the 
aunt as she squatted beside her 
neice for the last time; and the 
frightened mother with her sick 
daughter as the storm outside 
raged. 

The waterlilies flitted end- 
up across the pond as openly as 
pain and happiness did across 
the actors' eyes. Though, saying 
actors, it is difficult believing 
something so beautiful and nat- 
ural could be acted. 

This film is the first in a 
trilogy. And in it poverty is the 
antagonist. The children's grow- 
ing up, the seasons,and death play 
against it. 

The first signs of disintegra- 
tion began with the mother— her 
weary resignation to their lot and 
her disapproval of the aunt. Yet 
the husband counteracted this to 
an extent with hope. 

But as Dr. Oard said in the 
panel afterwards, "Everything 
fell apart when the husband went 
into the city for work." 

Born into poverty, not even 
the family's move to the city 
would alter circumstances. They 
were ensnared in something larg- 
er and beyond their control — 
their country's economy. 

The second film, "The 
Bridge," elucidated youth, not 
born into but thrown into adult- 
made circumstances—war-. Ger- 
man-made, the theme is anti- 
war. 

Set in a small German town 
in 1945 about two weeks before 
Germany's unconditional sur- 
render and Hitler's death, the 
film unfolds scenes of human 
feeling to show war's futility 
and needless slaughtering. 

Seven boys are established; 
they are seen with their family 
and friends and they are like 
other 16 year olds anywhere in 
the world. As in any boys, war's 
illusion is filled with heroism and 
glory for them. 

The film however, is warfare 
on 5 levels, as Mr. Hooker 
pointed out: between father and 
son; friend and friend; officer 
and officer; and soldier and offi- 
cer as well as between countries. 

Yet possibly disintegration 
here is in the cause of the war 
itself— the change in or lack of 



values within Germany. Cer- 
tainly the country's wholeness 
had been destroyed. 

But more than values, there is 
an ironic lack of communication. 
There is no bridge. 

La Dolce Vita, the third and 
last film in the series continued 
this lack of communication 
theme. This was a society grown 
out of the war, the adults now 
who were children then. It is a 
"20th century Inferno." 

In contrast to Pather Pancha- 
li's poetical rain, tree, and sha- 
dow images, these in La 
Dolce Vita are sharp and pre- 
cise. 

The film is about people look- 
ing for themselves and being 
unable to communicate as people 
to other people. 

One of the reviews said: this 
is a sociological film. The focus 
centers around the effects of the 
individual of contemporary so- 
cio-cultural patterns, and the 
individual's own responsibility 
for those patterns." 

Afterwards in the panel, Eng- 
lish teacher Sister Laurentia said 
much the same. Death, love, and 
religion were all exploited for 
sensationalism, the children, for 
example, who feigned a miracle. 
Mr. Delahanty of the Political 
Science department, added to 
this. "People want to believe so 
badly they rush to see where the 
miracle was and are far more 
ready to believe in the exotic," 
and as Sister Joseph Adele had 
said the night before, than where 
"the inner peace will take care 
of the outer strain." 

It was a movie of fragments 
and the audience was likely 
to have been bored in places. But 
that was part of its art. It was 
meant to be detatched and show 
the observer some truth in his 
own society; to show him things 
the way they are. 

Pat Smith pointed out that 
even the actors were detatched. 
What they did meant nothing to 
them, neither their relationships 
nor their parties. 

The film subtracts glamor 
from sin in no .uncertain way. 
It shows sin "as terribly limi- 
ted—chained as it is topride.and 
its knowledge is exhaustible." 

Culminating the film series. 
La Dolce Vita tied the themes 
together. It showed poverty and 
lack of communication, though it 
was a different kind of poverty 
and the lack of communication 
was a desolation from all real 
human feelings. 
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Festival of Fine Arts begins tomorrow. 



.see pages 4 and 5 




Art students Sally Youle and Colleen Cunningham enter the 
Festivol spirit with folk singing* 

Fine Arts creates 
* festive atmosphere 



To emphasize greater stu- 
dent-faculty participation and 
carry the idea of education of the 
classroom, Mount St. Mary's gets 

* ready to present its traditional 
Festival of Arts starting March 
31. 

"This year," Miss Smith, 
chairman of the Festival of Arts 
committee, said, "the empha- 
sis has been placed in creating 

* a merry atmosphere to present 
a true festival on campus as 
well as to evoke the feeling of 
participation. " The committee, 
composed of Mr. Hooper, Dr. 
Bennet, Sister Maura Gene, and 
Miss Lovel, has centered its ef- 

» forts in creating a spontaneous 
festival to present the element 
of fun in creativity. 



Activities of all kinds will 
be presented and the whole col- 
lege community will participate. 
The vivacious and interesting 
program for the Festival of Arts 
includes serious events such as 
the presentation of Eliot's theatre 
to funny features like the play 
' 'John Lennon in his Own Write." 

Norina Cartusciello, art stu- 
dent of Mr. Mits Katoaka, has 
designed the posters and covers 
for the Festival of Arts. 

A kite contest, open to stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff of the 
college, will initiate the Fes- 
tival. Two prizes, one to the 
best creative design, and another 
to the best performance, will 
be given in this contest. 



Alpha Mu Gamma plans 
'movies, plays, festival 



Sponsored by Alpha Mu 
Gamma, the National Foreign 
Language Week will be presen- 
ted on campus from April 5 
to April 10. 

* The official opening of the 
NFLW by Sister Eoise Therese 
of the Language Department will 
take place on Monday April 5. 
Several foreign movies will be 
presented in a program including 
songs in German, Spanish, 

» Italian, and French languages 
will feature among the events to 
be performed during the NFLW. 
On Wednesday there will be a 
foreign students tea to which 
all the students are invited 
On Friday a . French play 

.9 featuring . Lcs Femmes Sorantes 

of Moliere will be presented in 
the Little Theatre. And on Sa- 
turday April 10, the Mount will 
host the Language Festival for 
high school students. 

The National Foreign Lan- 
t guage Week was inaugurated in 
the spring of 1957, through the ef- 
forts of Alpha Mu Gamma's na- 
tional president Sister Eloise 
Therese of the Mount faculty. 
Alpha Mu Gamma, the National 



Collegiate Foreign Language 
Honor Society, is devoted to the 
accomplishment of world under- 
standing through the sympathe- 
tic understanding of other peoples 
and cultures. 
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Mount MUN delegates re- 
present neutralist Ceylon 



The Mount delegation to the 
Model United Nations will at- 
tend the Fair West M.U.N, for 
a four -day session starting April 
7 in the Claremont Colleges. 

Ninety - two colleges from 
eleven states, including Hawaii, 
will participate. The Clare- 
mont Colleges, the host schools, 
will welcome approximately one 
thousand representatives. 

The delegation from Mount 
St. Mary's representing Ceylon 
this year, consists of ten rep- 
resentatives who have been as- 
signed to work In the different 
committees of the M.U.N. 

Ann Kilgore, the president of 
the delegation, in addition to her 
co-ordinating duties, will work 
in the Committee of 21 which 
will deal with the present eco- 
nomic crisis of the U.N. Maggie 
Murphy will also be working In 
this committee. 

Pat Dietzel and Besty Dlck- 
erson will work in the Political 
and Security Committee which 



will treat the question of dis- 
armament and the admittance 
of Red China to the U.N. Nelly 
Penaloza has been assigned to 
the Special Political Committee; 
she will deal with the problem 
of apartheid of South Africa and 
the revision of the U.N. Charter. 

Carrie Skirllck and Andrea 
Lo Vecchlo will participate in 
a Committee of 24. They will 
attempt to solve the question on 
British Guiana's independence. 

Cathy Donovan, working In the 
Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee, will deal with the pro- 
blem of technical assistance to 
developing countries. Joanne 
Dragovlch and Nan Fleming, who 
will work in the U.N. Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development, 
will treat the problem of de- 
veloping economies. 

The Model United Nations is 
characterized by a high level 
of formality and delegates are 
expected to conduct business In 
a strictly procedural manner 



while representing the foreign 
policy of their country. Ceylon, 
a neutralist and nonallgned coun- 
try, offers many possibilities for 
action and Initiative on the part 
of the delegates. 

In addition to committee ses- 
sions, the Mount delegates will 
attend caucuses where they will 
discuss and try to arrive at 
compromises regarding the re- 
solutions they will pass at the 
M.U.N. This interplay of pol- 
icies requires not only a know- 
ledge of the politics of Ceylon 
but also of the policies of the 
other 11 countries of the United 
Nations. Furthermore, the de- 
legates must be ready at all times 
to give speeches either defending 
or attacking the different pol- 
itical issues under discussion. 

At the closure of the hard 
four-day session, there will be 
an international ball to comply 
with one of the main purposes 
of the U.N. the promotion of 
friendly relations among peoples. 
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MUN delegates (left to right) Nelly Penaloza, Pat Dietzel, Betsy Dickerson. M a 99'e Mur- 
phy, Jo Ann Dragovich, Nan Fleming, and Ann Kilgore meet with Mr. James Delahanty. 



Congratulations and coming 
events color News Briefs this Is 
sue. 

Belated, but. ..Our congratu- 
lations to the enthusiastic parti 
cipants in Spring Sing and es- 
pecially to the Seniors who took 
first place in the large group 
division with their beautiful ren- 
dering of songs from the "Music 
Man." And of special note . . . 
Congratulations to the group of 
music students directed by Mark 
Stevens for their win in both the 
small group division and of the 
Sweepstakes. 

Grads, Food, and Fashions . . . 
will set the tone for the Mother- 
Daughter fashion luncheon spon- 
sored by Mt. St. Mary's College 



News briefs 

Guild In the Embassy Room of the 
Ambassador Hotel, April 24 at 
11:30. The luncheon's proceeds 
will benefit the Mount's scholar- 
ship fund. Jerry Rosen's Or- 
chestra will provide entertain- 
ment against the red, white, and 
blue "Summer U.S.A." fashion 
theme. ^ 

Collegiate Historians Hon- 
ored . . . The 16th annual con- 
vention of Phi Alpha Theta, the 
history honor society (see View, 
March 2, '65), was the scene of the 
awarding of prizes for outstand- 
ing historical works to students 
from three California colleges. 

Undergraduate first place 
honors were awardedSister Mary 
3te. Therese, S.N.D., of theMount 
for her paper "Senator Vanden- 



burg and the Truman Doctrine." 
Graduate first prize was 
awarded theMount'sTlnaRozalls 
for "Vietnam, Dulles, and 
Brlnksmanshlp." * 

About the Contributors . . . 
those who saw the fine exhibition 
of photography recently displayed 
in the downstairs level of our 
library may be Interested to note 
that the student from the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco who 
caught those thought provoking 
shots is currently taking part in 
the Selma, Alabama drive for 
voter registration. 

Also of note to the alert, the 
student of William and Mary Col- 
lege whose letter appeared in the 
View of March 2, iscurrentlY in- 
volved in the Peace Corps. 



Sophs host 
reunion tea 



Forgotten memories were 
stirred at the Downtown Campus 
on Sunday, March 21, when the 
sophomore class hosted the first 
annual Reunion Tea. 

Cynthia Galbralth, represen- 
tative of the Mount St. Mary's 
Alumnae Association, gave i 
short talk on the goals and 
activities of the alumnae. She re- 
ported that all of the girls pre- 
sent would be entered as mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The look of elaborate crys-- 
tal and china and the voices of 
old acquaintences remembered 
gave the feeling of a success- 
ful afternoon to all present. 
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editorial 



Amidst all these discussions on student 
government and attacks upon legislature, exe- 
cutive council, and administration, I would like 
to discuss an issue that seems to be overlooked 
in the process: the Mount student. 

By and large the student body is simply 
not involved in political issues. The girls 
are isolated, living in a world of their own, 
away from contemporary social movements. 
Maybe it is a matter of choice. The emphasis 
is on being a nice girl, well dressed and with a 
soft voice, rather than on becoming an informed 
student able to carry on an intelligent discussion 
with other students. ' 

Student government is, in my opinion, the 
reflection of something more basic than struc- 
ture or authority. The Mount students seem 
not to care for what goes on in the world. Very 
few students, if any, talk about Vietnam, Selma, 
or the problems in their own community. It 
strikes me then in a moment in which every- 
body in this nation CARES, the attitude of MOST 
of the Mount students is being erroneous. 

The purpose of an education is to make the 
students free to make up their own minds and 
respect their own judgment. And if this is not 
being achieved, they are only cheating them- 
selves. 



np 



Wiat Dedication? 



To demonstrate, to actively indicate one's 
interest, zeal and support for a particular 
cause --this is a beneficial participation in 
American democracy. Going a step further, 
it is really the grandeur of this democracy. 
Visually exhibiting enthusiasm for an ideal is 
to show how morally convinced one is of its 
importance. 

However, to march for the sake of march- 
ing --to shout for the sake of shouting, can 
result in nothing but the loss of energy. 
Motive 7 Conviction 7 No, only identification 
with the "grand cause." 

To be convinced is to be committed --a 
sacrificial personal involvement. This is 
a catalyst which stirs the physical, mental 
and emotional capacities to attempt to aim 
at the desired goal. The effort put forth re- 
flects self-assurance, resulting from belief in 
oneself and one's "cause," and courage, which 
stems from reflection made into the heart 
of this "cause." If there is failure and de- 
feat, one cannot collapse out of utter dis- 
couragement. On the contrary, regardless of 
the outcome, there remains undying hope and 
intense interest. Better still, there results 
the dedicated person. lynnepemsh 

Disillusion —happy. . . 

I am disillusioned. 

But it's that happy kind of disillusion- 
ment- -like finding out that the cafeteria really 
is serving steak instead of liver or that your 
philosophy teacher really does have the three 
day measles right in the middle of mid-terms. 

And it's really all my own fault, too. If 
I hadn't been so talkative . . . 

But now you all had to go and complicate 
the whole situtation by informing me in no 
uncertain terms that T'm not all that unique. 

Somewhere on this campus there are others 
who read Jessamyn West and keep journals 
of colorful, completely useless thoughts. The 
kinds of things at which Dewey would gnash 
his teeth. 

I'm not the only one tempted to answer 
a hollow "How are you 7 " with "I'm not too 
well; my pet albatross just swallowed my linen 
locker key and I'm in the advanced stages of 
elephantitis," just to get a genuine interest. 

Other people get tears in their eyes when 
they hear an excellent soprano sing whole- 
heartedly "Climb Every Mountain." 

Someone else is sincerely interested in 
student government or our lack of it and in 
such over-used phrases as "Honor Code." 

Yes, I am disillusioned. 

Thank you, world, for the eye-opening!! 

fnf 
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Law of love 



Love is highly valued in our society, in 
our college. We read editorials toned to make 
us aware especially of the lack of love, the 
lack of respect in the attitudes of certain 
white people toward the Negro. And, reading 
these editorials, we want to alleviate this 
situation. Perhaps we should examine our at- f 
titudes toward our fellow students and the stu- 
dents of other colleges and universities near 
us before we mount the soap box for the civil 
rights movement. 

We seldom deny our associates "the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," r . 
but we often fail in our obligations — as maturing 
individuals, if nothing else--to respect their 
habits, goals and choices. We cannot ac- 
cept—without a few petty remarks — the way 
some people think, the things they consider 
important. Charity is restricted to those 

who are agreeable, who conform to our 4 
standards . 

Perhaps there is a law that says, "Hate 
the fellow with interests you consider ec- 
centric," or "Hate the amoral professors 
at all those atheistic institutions because they 
don't know God on your terms," or "Hate ( 
all criminals," or even "Put all those dif- 
ferent from you in a cage and assoicate with 
them only as curiosities." Perhaps there is 
even a law that says, "Be a Civil Rights 
advocate because this is 1965 and everyone 
who is as intelligent as you : is for the 
liberty— and remember the difference between' 
liberty and basic respect — of the Negro." Per- 
haps, but these laws are unwritten. 

The law of love, that act of the free will 
whereby the lover desires the best possible 
good for the loved one, is not only written 
but also necessary for any degree of per- 
sonal or collective peace. As we master the 
ability to love and respect all men regardless 
of our agreement with or attraction toward 
them, we will alleviate some certain pain in 
the lives of all those we meet in any phase 

Of OUr lives. thea liston 

Cross and doublecross 



It is a thankless job to ar- 
gue against those Christians who 
engaged in frontal assault, 
forthright denunciation and un- 
comprising opposition directed 
against Communist oppression. 
In a certain way they are so ob- 
viously on the side of God and 
spirit, and against the devil and 
matter that any effort to re- 
strain their perfervid zeal is sure 
to be looked upon as Chris- 
tian doublecross. Should you urge 
them to distinguish between com- 
munism and communists you are 
accused of quibbling. If you point 
to the necessity of understanding 
the mentality, the background, 
the sources that give rise to a 
movement, if you urge the im- 
portance of crediting its sup- 
porters with their own brand of 



morality, perverted maybe but 
to them very real, you will be 
labelled an egghead. If you sug- 
gest that an enemy is better won 
over to your side than forced to* 
his knees, you will surely be 
reminded ofthebutchery and bar- 
barism that the enemy has per- 
petrated. You might as well 
save your breath. 

Nevertheless, it remains true 
that whenever the Christian takeS 
action against barbarism, the 
sort of his action is dictated 
just as much by real love for 
the oppressors as It Is by con- 
cern for the oppressed. If this 
cross of love should rob his ef- 
forts of sectarian Intensity, i£ 
the ambivalence of his position 
may lead to defeat for the cause 

continued on page eight 
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Synanon searches for meaning fulness Hooks 1 dream revolves 

on anthropology dept. 



"S.S. Hang Tough," the em- 
blem In the living room of Sy- 
nanon House, symbolize the Sy- 
nanon family. This "family" is 
9 composed of drug addicts, crim- 
inals, alcoholics, and unhappy 
people all searching for a 
meaning in life and a reason for 
hope in the future. 

People come to Synanon of 
their own accord. They are brok- 

*en down mentally, morally, and 
in most cases physically, and 
Synanon offers a workable form- 
ula of rehabilitation. This form- 
ula is divided into three stages. 
The addict enters Synanon emo- 
tionally shaken and begins the 

*^ first phase with the status of a 
baby. He is given jobs neces- 
sary for the upkeep of the house 
but which carry no responsibility, 
such as scouring toilet bowls, 
emptying ash trays. His chores 
gradually increase in importance 

*) until he is finally capable of 



by linda griffin 

handling a regular job on the out- 
side. Part of his wages arecon- 
trlbuted to the group, and he con- 
tinues living at the house. When 
he reaches the final stage, he Is 
ready to rejoin society as a use- 
ful member. 

Synanon's record for curing 
addicts Is remarkable and has 
been accomplished by the Intense 
desire of the members. There 
are no professionals working at 
Synanon to produce a doctor-pa- 
tient relationship or an institu- 
tional atmosphere. Rather, all 
work together In seminars and 
group therapy to help each other. 

There are two cardinal rules 
all members are bound to keep 
during their stay at Synanon: no 
chemicals of any kind and no phy- 
sical violence. If any rule is 
broken, the offender's head Is 
shaved, which symbolizes his 
child-like behavior. The most 
severe punishment a member can 
receive Is to be sent away from 



the house and back onto the 
streets. 

When an addict who has not 
kicked the habit enters Synanon, 
he must immediately do so ~ 
cold turkey (without drugs) on 
the living room couch. He goes 
through withdrawal symptoms 
which may last from six to seven 
days. The other members are al- 
ways on hand to help the Initiate 
through withdrawal, but offer no 
sympathy. 

One quote that appears on 
most Synanon literature is 
"... enabling man to go right, 
disabling him to gowrong." This 
does not describe a far-off goal, 
but the order of the day. The 
road through Synanon back to so- 
ciety is rough, but any individual 
can make It if he can stand the 
gaff, and the majority will when 
the discipline and the insight 
they need is supplied by their own 
kind. 



by lil rr 

Mr. Paul Curtis Hooks' ideas 
are like himself--big. new, vital. 
Tall and soft-spoken, he is a new 
face on campus this semester, 
with volumes of dreams for the 
Mount's future. 

His plans are precise. They 
revolve around a single nucleus, 
the establishment of an Athropo- 
logy Department. 

What is anthropology? It is 
man as a biological, social, and 
cultural being studied as a whole 
and in relation to his environ- 
ment. 

"It is a subject used in 
all areas of life" are Mr. Hooks' 
words. 

"The Mount needs at least 
one full-time anthropologist to 
supplement every major. For the 
sociology major, there is social 
anthropology, for the history ma- 
jor, cultural history, primitive 



Views reviewed, views reviewed, views reviewed 



To the View: 

Re: Legislature's observation 
of Articles submitted to 
View. 

# During the past semester it 
has come to the attention of 
Legislature that articles sub- 
mitted to the View have not been 
printed. This does not only per- 
tain to the articles on Legis- 
lature, but several other organ- 
izations on campus --we realize, 
"* of course, that the View is lim- 
ited for space, but we feel that 
student activities should be re- 
ported and the business of the 
Legislature should be of great 
interest to all the students. 
And If these are all neces- 

* sary, as we believe them to be, 
then something should be done to 
enlarge the View. 

It would seem under the cir- 
cumstance, you should consider 
some solution to this problem. 

Very sincerely, 

The Legi slature 

Mount St. Mary's College. 

President: Keri |_ee Szilagyi 

Ed. note: 

Time, interest, talent, 

people, money will solve the 
*"problem." 

Dear Editor: 

Sometime ago the View 
printed a series of very Inter- 
esting student Interviews. 

4 Through these articles I learned 
about Vickie Russell's talent for 
Japanese flower arranging which 
she has studied for 8 years. As 
a result of the publication in The 
View, I asked Vickie to give 
one of my classes a demonstra- 
tion of the art. She graciously 

*complied with my request; need- 
less to say, we were not dis- 
appointed: Her presentation was 
enjoyed by many persons who 
were not members of the class 
but who accepted our Invitation 
to attend. This event was open 

* i o the student body. I thought 
you would appreciate knowing a 
far-reaching effect of one of the 
interviews. 

Tomorrow, March 31, at 2:30 
In the Lecture Hall, Mrs. Ruth 
Mayer from Geary's In Beverly 
« Hills will speak on China, Crys- 
tal and Flatware. An unusual 
display of these items will be 
arranged and everyone is invited 
to attend. This lecture should 



provide one of the most enjoy- 
able events of the Festival of 
Arts. 

Sincerely, 

Sister Paulanne 

Chairman of the Home Economics 

Department 

Dear Editor, 

"When I look back over my 
years at the Mount, I see that 
I have experienced the singular 
opportunity of— what shall I call 
it — controlled or supervised (not 
in the authoritarian sense) self- 
investigation, an opportunity that 
a large university cannot offer 
of itself." A former student wrote 
that to me. 

I thought of it when I read 
Michelle Lundborg*s comments 
in the March 2 View (I'm sorry 
my letter's late. I didn't get my 
copy until March 14; not com- 
plaining, just explaining. )Michelle 
was right when she talked about 
last year's student meetings. 
Many of them were exciting; most 
of them deal with things that 
matter. In the process of think- 
ing through and putting into ef- 
fect student answers to student 
concerns, those who took part 
grew in the experience of human 
problems. 

As Michelle said, commit- 
ment to self government is a 
very individual matter. But, like 
it or not, we are all "commit- 
ted" to living in a self-governed 
society which will be as good as — 
or as bad as— the leaders we our- 
selves elect. You've heard it be- 
fore— "The only thing necessary 
for evil to triumph is for good 
men to do nothing." 

College has been called a 
place where one learns to 
make wise choices. But you can 
only learn to choose wisely by 
choosing something. College is 
life now — not next week-end or 
next summer or after graduation. 
What you are choosing to do now, 
or not to do, is forming the 
' 'you" you have to live with for 
the rest of your life. You may 
choose study and exclude parti- 
cipation— in student affairs, in 
worship, in social life. You may 
choose any of the latter and ex- 
clude or skimp study. You may 
try to achieve a good balance, 
the hardest choice of all. But 
unless you choose, you are walk- 
ing around dead. Plato said, "The 
unexamined life is not worth liv- 



ing." How seriously have you ex- 
amined your attitude toward what 
could be the richest four years 
life may ever offer you? 

I can't agree with Michelle 
that the curtailment of their pro- 
jects last year "broke the mor- 
ale of the student leaders." It 
is too easy to shift the blame 
for things to outside forces. Liv- 
ing with reality is accepting the 
fact that people are always going 
to be potential obstacles to other 
people. A wiser choice than "not 
playing any more" would have 
been for student leaders to say, 
"If we can't do these things, 
we can do these and these and 
these." It takes imagination, ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness, perse- 
verance, to "change the things 
you can," to think and act po- 
sitively and not to diminish your- 
self— and your college— in fruit- 
less self pity and apathy. 

Michelle, incidentally, did 
take positive action. The ex- 
cellent SPEC events this year are 
largely due to her enthusiasm 
and concern. Were you con- 
cerned enough about your per- 
sonal growth to participate in 
them? If you were, you will 
always be in some small way 
a richer person, more fully hu- 
man, more exciting for you (and 
others) to live with. 

We have only one life. Let's 
learn to live it with enthusiasm, 
.with a sense o f proportion — the 
most important things first and 
on down the scale — with courage, 
and especially with love. 

I miss you all and the Mount. 

Sister Mary Patricio 

Dear Miss Sheehan: 

You ask where does the Mount 
stand in an age demanding aca- 
demic excellence. Where she has 
always stood, for quality in edu- 
cation—if you have a good thing 
going, why change? 

When each September a 
college receives 30-35 Seal 
Bearers and State Scholar- 
ship recipients . . . 

When a college graduates ahigh 
percentage of students who then 
successfully pursue graduate de- 
grees... 

When a college graduates stu- 
dents who win Woodrow Wilson 
and Fulbright fellowships and 
teaching assistantships at the 
countr/s major universities . . . 



When a college produces gra- 
duates who serve with distinction 
In the Peace Corps, Acione, 
PAULA, the Papal Lay Volun- 
teers and the Lay Mission Help- 
ers . . . 

When this same college at- 
tains such a high degree of ex- 
cellence in creative writing that 
her students win top prizes in 
the Atlantic contests three suc- 
cessive years . . . 

When the college Is educating 
young women who accept the re- 
sponsibilities involved in pro- 
grams such as Amigos Anony- 
mous and the tutorial project at 
Roosevelt Elementary School . . . 

When this college is the re- 
cipient year after year of grants 
from the National Science Foun- 
dation, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Ford Foundation, 
and Sears Foundation... 

When this college has a two- 
campus plant which can offer in 
addition to the four-year liberal 
arts program a four-year ap- 
plies arts degree and the two- 
year associate of arts degree... 

When this college has on its 
campus chapters in the national 
literature, French , chemistry, 
history and foreign language hon- 
orary societies... 

When the library of this col- 
lege has a Newman collection that 
UCLA students marvel at... 

And when this college can 
offer its students a ratio of 
9 students per faculty member 
the kind of ratio that makes pos- 
sible the result cited above... 

When all this exists, and it 
does, I wouldn't worry about the 
Mount. 

Mrs. Jonnie Patricio Mobley 
Alumna and Faculty Member 

Ed. note; 
This is a reply to Pat Shee- 
han's letter which appeared in 
the last issue of the biew. 

Dear Editor: 

I would like to make a cor- 
rection in the article I wrote on 
Dr. King: I mistakenly took 
the word theosophy to mean a 
theologically - oriented philoso- 
phy. It has been pointed out to 
me that the word actually means 
' 'a direct . . . knowledge of 
God supposed to be attained by 
extraordinary spiritual illumina- 
tion." I meant the former. 
Thank you, 

Linda Clarke 



ewski 

art and religion for English ma- 
jors, physical anthropology 
for the math major, and courses 
in culture and personality for the 
psychology major." 

Why is anthropology so es- 
sential a facet of education? 

Unlike sociology, for ex- 
ample, in which the student 
merely writes up schedules, 
anthropologists actually "live 
with people," drawing con- 
clusions only after direct con- 
tact. 

It follows that anthropology 
is not a study of the past. It 
is a science which, through con- 
tact with living cultures, bridges 
the gap between past and present 
and leads to .an understanding 
of society. 

Mr. Hooks is not a man of 
words only. His talk of "living 
with people" was actualized in 
1961 when he lived among the 
Indians of the Salish tribe 
for twelve weeks to gather data 
for an ethnological study. In the 
field of archaeology, he directed 
a field party in 1962 which un- 
earthed numerous artifacts on 
Staten Island dating back 
to 1500 B.C. 

But Mr. Hooks values anthro- 
pological study for very perti- 
nent reasons, too. He names 
its study as a cure for the com- 
mon ailment of students today— 
they are unprepared when thrown 
into society because they have 
been oversheltered and pro- 
tected. 

"Once a full schedule of an- 
thropology courses are avail- 
able," said Hooks, "I would re- 
quire all students to spend at 
least four weeks working in slum 
areas. This would expose them 
to conditions of which they ought 
to be aware before they leave 
school. Advanced students would 
be required to do archaeological 
excavations as well. Topanga 
Canyon, for example, is rich In 
prehistoric remains of Indians." 

Mr. Hooks first became 
aware of the tremendous chal- 
lenge and vitality of the anthro- 
pological field while stationed 
in Seoul, Korea. In a library 
he picked up a book by chance: 
titled Koreans and Their Cul- 
ture and visited many of the 
places the author mentioned. Ten 
years later he is completing his 
requirements for a Ph. D. degree 
in anthropology, has written a 
dozen manuscripts and publica- 
tions, has served as curator, 
lecturer, and instructor at 
Brooklyn Museum and various 
colleges and universities, has re- 
ceived two grants from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and is 
presently instructor of Cultural 
Anthropology at Mount Saint 
Mary's College. 

NSA plans 
April meet 

The Associated Students of the 
University of California at Ri- 
verside and the California-Neva- 
da-Hawaii Region of the United 
States National Student Asso- 
ciation are jointly planning a 
weekend conference for April 
23 and 24 of this year on the 
subject of "Revolution and Struc- 
tural Change in Latin America." 
The event is being co-sponsored 
by the Latin American Studies 
Center at UCR under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ronald Chilcote of 
the Political Science Department. 

continued on page eight 
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Haiku coast, Eliot's world, 
abstract Inferno in dance 



Modern dancers will perform on Donte's Day April 2 at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Little Theatre. Dancers are from left to right: Marie de Arc- 
hangelis Pat Smith, Karyn McCormick, Shoron Brandy, Marie Mayotte 
Sue Ashenbrener, Paula Meichtry. 



Creative Dance, under Miss 
Lovell, swings in tune to an ab- 
stract Inferno at rehersals for 
the Art Festival this week. 

Black and purple leotarded 
feet are visible beneath the Little 
Theatre curtain until Miss 
Lovell's Hawaiian sticks tap a 
rhythm; then a piece of Dante 
comes to life. 

Like black shadows, the 
dancers moan in motion on a 
stage turned Vestibule. Prepar- 
ing for the April 2 performance 
of "The Avaricious and Prodi- 
gal" they, as the greedy fat men, 
toss money behind themingrand, 



Mardi Gras climate bursts into 
bits of Dante, Eliot, Haiku. . . 



sweeping fashion. 

But in contrast, and attuned to 
literature's old style, the dancers 
evoke the fluent serenity of 
Japanese haiku, too. 

They call forth nature: the 
tired fisherman pulling his empty 
net; the childless housewife ca- 
ressing dolls; and the fat cat 
ambling out for love. 

And in spite of the whispering 
back stage, choreographer 
Sharon Brandy solos her "Quiet 
Voice" based on T.S. Eliot's 
"Hollow Men" of despair and 
shadow. There is thelonely fish- 
er and the sense of psychic de- 
pletion in her angular move- 
ments. 

Then Eliot's "Love Song of 



this time choreographed by Susan 
Fisher. Danced while words are 
read, it creates an agile sense 
of rhythm. 

And yet there is more variety. 
Suorcidul Tnemevom (Ludicrious 
Movement spelled backwards) is 
just that — burlesque. It vi- 
brates alive to the eerie tune of 
electronic music and bongs aloud 
with a diversity of jerking, stock- 
inged feet. 

Thus movement can depict 
anything from greedy, fat men 
to the fat cat and the Japanese 
fisherman. 

These dances and their ab- 
stract music create the quiet old 
world and the modern new. 



■ 



Creativity is not dead. In the 
interest of stimulating its growth 
in the talented and excavating its 
hiding places. Mt. St. Mary's col- 
lege will launch its annual Fine 
Arts Festival tomorrow. 

Exciting the "mardi gras" at- 
mosphere was the kite flying con- 
test which was held last Friday. 
Students and faculty used vivid 
imaginations in deisgning color- 
ful, flyable kites. 

Another campus-wide fes- 
tival highlight is the art exhi- 
bit. 

Dr. Daphne Bennet explained 
that tomorrow, the opening day 
of the festival, "will aim at de- 
lighting, as well as stimulating 
festival participants." 



A presentation of children's 
literature entitled "Through the 
Looking Glass— A Medley of 
Children's Literature" will al- 
ternate with "The World of 
Pooh." The medley will consist 
of children's stories and nursery 
rhymes with an international fla- 
vor, ranging from Jack and the 
Beanstalk to the Korean version 
of Little Red Riding Hood (Ladle 
Rat Rotten Hut). Lewis Carroll's 
fantasy will be included in the 
program. 

"Sounds of Things and 
Strings" will be shown tomor- 
row. The film was originally 
filmed for NBC television. Con- 
tinuing the March 31 program 
isa series of choral readings from 




Dante's Divine Comedy. 

"The Sentimental Evolution" 
will feature a series of Romeo 
and Juliet stories. The first will 
be Shakespeare's Romeo and Ju- 
liet. Anoui's Romeo and Jean- 
nette will follow and the last play 
will be Ustinov's Romanov and 
Juliet. 

"Dylan and Dylan" will dra- 
matize Dylan Thomas' poetry 
and Bob Dylan's folk songs. The 
Dylan combination will be pre- 
sented in the lecture hall on 
Thursday at 3:30. 

Readings from T. S. Eliot's 
dramas Murder in the Cathedral 
and Family Reunion will follow 
the Dylan performance. The 
Thursday afternoon program will 
conclude with interpretations of 
John Lennin— "In His Own 
Write." 

Dante Day, a commemoration 
of the seven hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Divine Comedy, will 
be held on Friday, April 2. Mr. 
Paul Frizler will lecture 
on ' 'Dante's Italy." 

Friday evening the English 
department and the dance class 
will combine their skills in pre- 
senting "Happy 700 Birthday, 
Dante Alighieri." The readings 
will show the parallels between 
Dante's Divine Comedy and T.S. 
Eliot's "Ash Wednesday," "The 
Wasteland," and "The Four 
Quartets." 




Readings from T. S- Eliot will be presented by (left to right) 
Portia L e Sage, Sue Eichelsbach, Pat Smith, Michelle Lundborg, 
Margaret Wright and Paulo Meichtry The reading will be a part of 
the "Parallels in Darte and Eliot," which will be presented on 
April 1, ot 7:30 p.m. in the Little Theatre. 
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Marilyn Yu, Chris Ambrose and Mark Stevens prepare for the 
"Collage," which will be presented tomorrow at 1:10 in the Little 
Theatre. 

Musicians rock out with 
melodious sound collage 



"Originality" and "group" 
will keynote the Music Depart- 
ment's scheduled contributions 
to the Fine Arts Festival in the 
form of three special programs 
of interest to any music connois- 
seur. 

The 1:10 "Collage" which will 
open the Festival tomorrow af- 
ternoon is a showcase of depart- 
mental talent and here the Music 
Department will present the first 
of its programs--two original 
compositions by Mount students. 

Orin Moe will present his 
*T"heme and Variations" for 
piano. Marilyn Yu, harp, and 
Chris Ambrose, flute, will per- 
form a selection composed and 
arranged by Mark Stevens en- 
titled "Reflections." 
^ A Contemporary Music Sym- 
posium opens Saturday, April 3 
at 1:10. This program incorpo- 
rates modern trends in composi- 
tion performed by professional 
and semi-professional artists. 



The Mount's Dr. Man Doran will 
play a featured role in this pre- 
sentation. 

A Choral Chamber Music 
Concert is scheduled for Sunday, 
April 4 at 3:00. The Mount Sing- 
ers and Chorus under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Paul Salamunovich 
and two Chamber groups will 
make up this program. 

The Mount Chorus will sing 
the Proper of the Mass for Holy 
Thursday, "Where'er You 
Walk," "Lift Thine Eyes," "To 
Music," and "The Turtle Dove." 
The selections for the Singers 
will be "Jesus, Sun of Life, 
My Splendor," "My Heart is 
Offered Still to You," "Echo 



Song,' 



'Rose Cheeked Laura, 



Come," and "Hear the Murmer- 
ing Waters." 

The Sunday Concert will con- 
clude the two Chamber arrange- 
ments: ' 'Trout" Quintet for Piano 
and String by Schubert and "Quin- 
tet for Guitar and Strings" by 
Boccherini. 
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Salamunovich conducts Mount 
chorus, plans musical tour 



Mr. Paul Salamunovich has 
been extremely busy lately not 
only preparing for the Mount 
Singers, Loyola University Men's 
Chorus Tour which will take place 
In May but also making various 
trips around the U.S. on conduct- 
ing tours. 

On March 17 he conducted a 
550 voice Alabama All State 
Music Festival at the University 
of Alabama at Tuscalosa 
representing all the high 
schools In the state of Alabama. 
Also participating In the festival 
were three high school bands and 
an orchestra. In preparation for 
the festival he worked for 2 1/2 
days proving "what can be ac- 
complished In a short time if 
everyone puts his mind to it." 
While In Alabama Mr. Salamuni- 
vich "noticed that through music 



the people were kept busy and 
didn't have time to talk about 
theproblemsthat surround them." 
At the conclusion of the Festival 
he was invited back to conduct 
next year's Festival. March 24 
he traveled to Houston to conduct 
a 100 voice choir with the strings 
of the Houston Symphony. ' 

The next morning he went to 
Fort Worth to conduct the annual 
choral workshop sponsored by 
the diocese of Ft. Worth. 

Paul Salamunovich foresees a 
busy summer. In June, after 
graduation he will conduct The 
Two Week Honor Choral Clinic 
at the University of Utah. In 
August he will make a return trip 
to Miami Beach for 2 weeks for 
the summer music workshop 
sponsored by the public school 



system of Miami. Rounding out 
the summer, later in August he 
will conduct a liturgical workshop 
in Milwaukee sponsored by the 
music commission of Milwaukee 
diocese. 

In Houston he will conduct a 
100 voice chorus and a group of 
soloists in St. Luke's the largest 
Methodist Church in the South- 
west. 

Curretnly he Is preparing for 
the Mount Singers Tour In con- 
junction with Loyola University's 
Men's Chorus. On May 4 the tour 
will travel to San Francisco and 
the surrounding area where they 
will perform 3 concerts a day at 
high schools and such colleges as 
San Francisco College for Wo- 
men, University of Santa Clara, 
Holy Names College, Almo Col- 
lege, and the Jesuit Theologate. 




The Mount Choral group practices for April 4 concert. Their performance is scheduled for 
3:00 p.m. in the Little Theatre. 

Karen s art expresses her world 



Creativity reigns in the Publicity office of the Dohcny campus 



Karen Michel, junior at the 
Doheny Campus, became an art 
major because art is what she 
likes and she decided that "you 
might as well do something you 
enjoy." 

She was interested in art in 
high school but did not take it 
up immediately in college 
because she could not see any 
future as an art major. 

But after two years at the 
DTC as a liberal arts major, 
Karen realized that there is 
a bright future in art. Com- 
mercial art is an immense field 
in which women are beginning 
to make their way as advanced 
designers. 

Karen received her AA de- 
gree last May and in May '66 
will receive her Bachelor of Pro- 
fessional Arts degree from the 
Mount, which offers a four-year 
program to arr and business 
majors at the DTC. 

After graduation Karen wants 
to make her way into the field 
of commercial art and be able 
"to catch the public's eye" 
through her designing. The 
course in package design has 
given her this goal. She named 
package design and advanced de- 
sign as some of her favorite art 
courses. 

Karen believes that an artist 
"has to understand more than just 
art. He has to know how to re- 



late it to people." He does this 
by receiving aliberal education, 
such as that offered at the Do- 
heny Campus. 

According to Karen, "the 
campus is conducive to art work 
because of its beauty, culture 
and history." One of her paint- 
ings has as its subject matter 
the green lawns, trees, curved 
walks and traditional lamp post 
so typical of the DTC. 

This friendly girl, with deep, 
dark eyes and dark hair that 
hangs far below her shoulders, 
went on to say that "art has to 
be an expression of yourself. 
It has to be meaningful to you. 
Don't do something just because 
it will impress someone else. In 
designing a package, make the 
cracker box look like what you 
want it to look like. In photo- 
graphy, you shouldn't strive to 
record, but to make the subject 
different and a reflection of you. 
When I take a picture of a boat, 
the result is Karen Michel's view 
of a boat." 

For Karen art is something 
"you don't forget about when you 
go home. Most of us put art 
before social life." 

She believes that art is only 
10 per cent talent and 90 per 
cent work. "It is hard work but 
if you really want to get some- 
where and work at it, you'll get 
there. You have to constantly be 



looking at other people's work 
because you only learn by 
seeing what others have done." 

Karen, who was DTC editor 
of The View last year, likes to 
read and "make all kinds of 
things." She also like to col- 
lect things. What she makes and 
collects she hangs on the wall 
of her room. 

She also likes to write 
letters and "do something crea- 
tive with the letter. Instead of 
sending a plain envelope, I send 
reallycreative ones." 

In Karen's world, art is 
everywhere and she tries "to 
relate everything to art." 




Karen Michc I 
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Bobbi reminisces about 
junior year in Europe 



by helen 




Bobbi Longo 

With a nostalgic and faraway 
look in her eye Bobbi Longo 
reminisced about "the most re- 
mendous experience and the big- 
gest year of my life." 

In April of her sophomore 
year Bobbi decided to study in 
Vienna through theMount's junior 
year abroad program. She studied 
German for the first time in a 
summer school course five weeks 
before she sailed but later be- 
came proficient in the language 
through constant use. 

On August 28, 1963, the tour 
sailed on the Queen Elizabeth 
stopping in England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg. In each city they heard 
lectures and then visited different 
spots of interest. 

When they reached Austria 
Bobbi met her family with whom 
she would live for the entire 
year. "They are warm and won- 
derful people," Bobbi said, "I 
just love them." Centrally lo- 
cated within the city walls, the 
househad manyundergroundpass- 
ages and catacombs leading to 
St. Stevens, the main cathedral 
in Vienna. During World War 
II the Russians occupied the 
building as their headquarters 
and for three days some of the 
people hid in the cellar. Mozart 
lived for some time, composed, 
and died on the street where Bob- 
bi lived, and the winter or "city" 
palace of PrinceEugenewas right 
across the street. 

"The people were, I found, 
very warm and hospitable and 
very interested in America and 
Americans. They are still liv- 
ing an old world life and have 
no use for modern conven- 
iences." Electricity is very ex- 
pensive and the people feel that 
bright lights hurt your eyes "so 
for most of the year we studied 
with a 50 watt bulb In the mid- 
dle of the ceiling." Bobbi recalled 
with a smile. 

While in Vienna, Bobbi had 
many unforgettable experiences 
that most people only hear and 
dream about. "We sailed the Blue 
Danube, walked in the Vienna 
Woods, saw the performance of 
the famous white Liplzzaner stal- 
lions oftheSpanish Riding School, 
heard the Vienna Boy's Choir and 
went to the most famous opera 
in the world, the Vienna State 
Opera." 

On weekends with a group 
of friends she took many side 
trips to Salzburg, Munich, or 
Frankfurt, while the more ad- 
venturous took off to the Rivera. 
In Prague Bobbi was amazed and 
horrified at the propaganda about 
America and with a grim face 
she related thedesolation of Ber- 
lin, a city divided. "You are 
faced with the stark realization 
of Communism as you look from 
a beautiful bustling city to the 
bombed out grey walls on the 



hawekotte 

other side. It was the most aw- 
ful thing, especially when you 
remember that Vienna was once 
in the same position." 

Another place significant in 
Bobbi's memory is "the most 
delightful little medieval town, 
Rothenburg an-der-Talber, 
where there is no modern in- 
dustry, no cars or trucks within 
the city walls." It is located in 
the beautiful green countryside 
and is surrounded by a moat. 

During Christmas, "when 
I was most homesick," she spent 
two weeks at a little chalet in 
the Alps where she skied. Christ- 
mas dinner was an authentic 
Austrian meal. "There were live 
candles on the Christmas tree and 
we all sang carols in German." 
A long awaited package arrived 
from Bobbi's home In Las Veg- 
as containing precious gifts from 
her family, toilet paper and pea- 
nut butter! "These were the two 
things I missed most in the whole 
world." 

On Easter Sunday took place 
"the most impressive thing I 
witnessed." "As one of the thou- 
sands of people of every race, 
creed and color, gathered to 
honor Pope Paul VI, I stood 
near enough to touch him as the 
procession went by." The pre- 
ceding days, Bobbi said, had been 
gloomy and rainy but when the 
Pope stepped out on the balcony 
to give his address and bless- 
ing, the clouds parted and the sun 
shone. 

Looking through her scrap- 
book, Bobbi's enthusiasm was 
contagious as she looked at pic- 
tures of some of the exciting plac- 
es she visited— the leaning tower 
of Pisa, St. Mark's Square in 
Venice, the Colosseum in Rome, 
the Sports Arena, the Pantheon, 
the Appian Way, the Cathedral 
at Florence, the watery canals of 
Venice, Notre Dame, the River 
Seine, and the ruins of ancient 
Greece. 

"I intend to go back," she 
said, "and visit the countries 
I haven't seen. I want to see 
my family again, they are just 
tremendous people. I want to walk 
down those same streets again, 
go to the opera. . . " 



Chris earns c 
re- calls paint- 



Loyola's Homecoming Car- 
nival is now a memory. But for 
Chris Porter memories of the 
nights without sleep, the dark- 
circled eyes, paint-spattered 
clothes, the laughs, tears, and 
frenzy of that week, are kept 
alive by a trophy which is the 
symbol of it all. 

The 1965 Chairmanship Tro- 
phy was awarded to Chris for 
the outstanding job she did as 
chairman of the DTC's entry, 
"Chester's Place." Tom Red- 
man, Homecoming, Chairman, 
presented the trophy at 

ceremonies climaxing the Car- 
nival. 

Chris feels that "this trophy 
is only one of the wonderful 
memories I'll have to keep. The 
great people I've met and the 
friends I've made mean even 
more." 

The job of chairman meant 
a lot of hard work. The saloon 
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hairmanship trophy 
spattered- frenzied week 



by nancy kavanaugh 

had to be designed and built, 
entertainment and refreshments 
planned, and committees organ- 
ized. Realistic props were ac- 
quired after days of searching and 
begging. Chris tells us, "people 
are still talking about those 
swinging doors and the wild west 
paintings." 

The Second Place Trophy 
awarded the DTC's entry made 
all the work worth it. Chris 
offers thanks to those whoworked 
with her. "We had so many 
kids working and they were such 
a great help. Casualties incurred 
were few-ionly three of the crew 
needed tetanus shots!" 

During those three nights of 
the carnival there was a change 
In Chris— from the denims and 
pigtails she wore as chairman 
to the black silk and diamonds of 
"Madame Chester." 

"I'll never forget my veiw 
from the roof and the gunfight 



I had with a cow poke below." 
The Carnival ended but the 
chairman's job hadn't. The sa- 
loon had to be dismantled and 
borrowed Items returned to the 
proper places. 

"It was great fun taking props 
back to MGM at 11:00 at night- 
seeing all the stars at work." 
Chris has a lot to be 
proud of and has probably re- 
ceived many compliments for 
a job well done. But she thinks, 
"the best compliment we 
could have had was the crowd 
that filled Chester's and didn't 
want to leave. The electricians 
had to cut off the power to close 
us up!" 

Chris has her memories and 
her trophy. The rest of us 
will remember too, --the little 
girl, with the big blue "wagon" 
and the limitless energy which 
brought the Doheny Campus suc- 
cess. 



Council plans intensive orient- 
ation for academic study abroad 



This summer the Council on 
Student Travel will offer a new 
kind of intensive orientation de- 
signed to prepare students for 
academic study abroad. Special 
nine-day orientation programs 
conducted on board three late 
summer sailings of the Coun- 
cil's chartered student ship, M/S 
AURELIA, are being planned spe- 
cifically for the American stu- 
dents who will be going abroad 
in record numbers this year to 
study for a semester or year at 
a foeign university. 

By the fall of 1965, more 
than 20,000 undergraduates and 
graduates will be enrolled in over 
320 foreign study programs spon- 
sored by U. S, colleges at uni- 
versities and study centers in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. As the numbers in- 
crease, so does the importance of 
preparation and planning on the 
part of program administrators 
and students. The Council's 143 
member organizations and uni- 



Alice just likes to sing 



by lindo coggiano 



Room 6 on the ground floor 
of Brady Hall is a musical mish- 
mosh of desks, files, tape-re- 
corders, and an electric piano. 
It's also the local hang-out for 
some very talented people- 
people like music major Alice 
Rodriguez. 

Alice, whose voice has been 
heard in Frosh Frolics, the 
Spring Sing, and Tuesday re- 
citals, comes from a family that 
just "likes to sing." 

It started with a mother who 
hums a lot, piano lessons at 7, 
hours spent listening to a gifted 
organist in a church choir loft; 
and ended up with Alice at the 
Mount on scholarship, the organ- 
ist at St. Agnes', and a member 
of Mount Singers. 

When college came, she was 
considering UCLA until a friend 
talked her into aoplying for a 
music scholarship here. Alice got 
the scholarship; the friend, who 
was initially interested in the 
Mount, ended up at State. 

Although noted for her voice, 
Alice has been taking voice 
sons for only eight months. She 
finds opera challenging, likes the 



pop field but there's "too much 
competition." 

Even with the great emphasis 
on her voice, Alice still continues 
with piano since "some people 
don't consider a singer a musi- 
cian." 

Until the sound she creates 
is ready to wrap around the world 
there's always room 6 and organ 
lessons, "if I ever get the 
money." Childhood memories of 
choir lofts seldom fade. 



Kites fly-glide- 
sail high higher 



Spring was in the air and so 
were the bright, flying kites of the 
girls at the Downtown Mount and 
their friends from Loyola, at 
the second annual Kite Fly- 
ing Contest held at Doheny Cam- 
pus. 

This tradition, which began 
last year at Doheny Campus, 
offers a break from school work 
and a chance to "let yourself 
go!" 



versities which sponsor overseas 
programs for sudents held an in- 
ternational conference in Cannes, 
France during January, 1965 at 
which educators expressed deep 
concern over the lack of adequate 
preparation among American 
students for the experience of 
living and students for the ex- 
perience of living and studying in 
a foreign university community. 

The new program is planned 
to help students make the tran- 
sition to a different culture and 
academic situation. A team of 
educators and area specialists 
will coordinate orientation acti- 
vities on eastbound sailings of the 
AURELIA leaving New York on 
July 29, August 19 and Septem- 
ber 9. Forums and discussions 
on national and international po- 
litical and cultural issues will 
be complemented by a series 
of art lectures, daily language 
classes and foreign films. Prac- 
tical information and advice will 
be provided on study and travel 
in various countries, a ship's 
newspaper will be printed daily 
to keep passengers informed of 
world events and the shipboard 
schedule, and a variety of rec- 
reational activities will be of- 
fered including deck sports, 
dancing to the ship's orchestra, 
chess and bridge tournaments. 

A student en route to theSor- 
bonne might begin a day at sea 
by practicing his French and then 
attend a forum on "French-U.S. 
Diplomatic Relations." Later he 



might go to a slide lecture on 
"Current Trends in French Art" 
and finally participate in a panel 
on the "Racial Revolution in 
America." Another day's sche- 
dule might include a forum on 
the "Philosophy and Organiza- 
tion of European University Edu- 
cation" or a lecture on "Major 
Social Issues in France." The 
student could listen to and dis- 
cuss recordings to Debussy Oi 
Ravel and perhaps join a group 
on deck singing French folk songs 
or learning regional folk dances. 
An informal session on travel, 
sightseeing and student accom- 
modations would answer his 
questions about spending spring 
vacation in the Chateaux country 
or Brittany. 

This extensive program 
represents the most recent ex- 
pansion of the Council's opera- 
tions in the field of transatlantic 
transportation and orientation fo 
students and teachers — a feature 
of its services since 1947. There 
are a total of ten eastbound and 
during the summer of 1965 on 
which the Council will organize 
shipboard activites adapted to the 
specific needs of the studen r 
groups on board and at no ex- 
tra cost to them. Space is still 
available on most sailings, but 
should be reserved as soon as 
possible. Application forms 
for passage, as well as informa- 
tion on all aspects of studen; 
travel, may be obtained upon 
request. 



Library offers treasure hunt 



The library is offering a trea- 
sure hunt. It's not an ordinary 
treasure hunt. There are no 
complicated maps to follow, no 
buried chests todigup.no pirates 
to fight. 

The eager seekers of gold 
have only to walk downstairs to 
the stacks. Here, hidden between 
rows of books they will find a 
deceptively ordinary door 
marked Treasure Room. Lying 
behind that door is a wealth of 
Spanish doubloons and waist-high 
Chinese urns wrapped in color. 

The treasure, gifts given to 
the Mount with the stipulation 
that they never be sold, will be 
on view to browsers from 10 
a.m. until noon on April 8, and 
May 13. 



Wooden cabinets line the walls 
holding window boxes with ivory 
figures, books from early Cap- 
i fornia andaTibetian prayer wheel 
that looks like a carved noise 
maker. The art lover has paint- 
ings, statues, and Persian rug 
hand woven into an oriental 
legend. More practical persons 
can learn to cook wolf from ■« 
pioneer cookbook. 

The whimsical will be en- 
chanted with old fashioned mag- 
azines, a two square inch copy 
of The Divine Comedy and the 
first baby spoon ever used L 
a Gerber's ad. Wealth and fancy 
abound but there is one draw- 
back. All treasure stays exactly 
where found. 
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Frustratin g 

? Machines! 

by nelly penaloza 

The United States is one of 
the most automated countries 
in the world, and to be sure, 
you can see machines even in 
politics. If not, ask Barry or 
Lyndon about them. 

Square or rectangular, short 
or tall, fat or skinny, enigmatic 
or extroverted looking, machines 
are all around. They can do lots 
of things for us from giving an 
accurate statistical report on 
•fcancer research to driving us 
crazy because we pressed the 
wrong button and instead of hav- 
ing coffee we have to drink 
chicken soup. 

There is nothing faster and 
easier to operate than those slot 
%nachines. So they say! You 
just drop your money in and the 
machine will give your whatever 
you order. Occasionally, how- 
ever, you won't get your order 
or your money either. 

One of the disadvantages of 
jiutomation, you will have to ad- 
mit, is the fact that one cannot 
release his frustrations any- 
more; machines are insensible to 
our emotional outbursts. Mainly 
when we get mad becuase we 
asked for a cup of hot chocolate 
orftnd we got chocolate . . . only that 
there was no cup there! 

How many of us have passed 
the long-lasting experience of 
dumping the white linen in the 
washing machine to discover an 
hour later that there were two 
^airs of black sweaters inside? 
And don't we remember the time 
we ran the garbage disposal and 
there was a funny noise that re- 
sulted to be our father's pipe? 
You see, machines cannot be 
trusted. 

And what about the cars? Now 
^besides the automatic cars, there 
are what could be called the auto- 
matic-automatic cars. Theyhave 
buttons for everything. You want 
the window open? -- Press this 
button. You want the heating 
on? — Press that button. You 
-•want to move the car? — Press 
this button to start the motor, 
press that button to release the 
brakes, now press that other 
button to put it in neutral, press 
this button to put it in gear . . . 
Hey, don't go away! 

* Now, they announce that in the 
future there will be automation 
machines that "will accept ver- 
bal commands." Well, let's not 
be too surprised. "We've got 
them already. They're called 
husbands! 

* 

Calendar 

Festival of Arts: 
San Fernando Valley State 
College. 

* "The impact of Psychology on 
the Arts." 

March 30: Lecture and Panel 
on "Personality and theRealiza- 
tion of Creative Potential." 2 : 00 
p.m. MU158. No charge. 

March 31: Concert "New 
Crends in Music." 8:30 p.m. in 
MU 158. admission $1.50. 

April 1: Opera "The Consul" 
8:30 p.m. Little Theatre. Admis- 
sion $1.50. This opera is also 
playing April 2 and 3. 

April 2: Dance Concert 

• VFrom Man's Imagination --The 

Dance." 8:00 p.m. CampusThea- 

tre. Admission $1.00. This is 

also playing April 4 at 2 : 00. 

April 8: Band Concert at 8:30 
p.m. Campus Theatre. Admission 
$1.00. 

& May 12-15, 19-22 and 26-29 
the Broadway musical "Bye Bye 
Birdie" will be showing in the 
Campus Theatre at 8:30. 
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Mount teachers , nurses participate 

Comparative study reveals balance 



Were student nurses and 
teachers justified in their com- 
plaints of insufficient study time 
and lack of a balanced campus 
life? "To answer this question," 
said Sister Mary Stephen, CSJ, 
"Dr. Malcolm MacLean, college 
educational consultant,, and my- 
self in conjunction with the fac- 
ulty of the nursing department, 
conducted a comparative study 
of student nurses with student 
teachers in terms of total student 
weekly activities and faculty de- 
mands. 

A total of 68 student nurses 
and 71 student teachers took 
part in the study by keeping track 
of their activities for 24 hours, 
seven days a week and at 30 
minute periods they described 
their activities. 

Dr. MacLean, chairman of the 
educational department atUCLA, 
and a "really great person" ac- 
cording to Sister Mary Stephen, 
believed achievement was made 
difficult by the "problem of con- 
flict of interest between funda- 
mental philosophies of education 
on the part of the professional 
nursing staff, the academic in- 
structors, and the religious." 
The nursing staff knew their pur- 
pose was to produce highly ef- 
fective professional women; the 
academic staff thought in terms of 
"liberalizing," "culturing," and 
"enriching" their students; the 
religious staff were dedicated 
in their purpose of encouraging 
a Catholic philosophy and theo- 



logy in the minds and hearts of 
students. 

Since each group required a 
carefully organized curriculum, 
effective teaching, and the in- 
vestment of much time and en- 
ergy over a period of years, none 
of the demands could be met fully 
in any area. 

Added to the academic de- 
mands were the social pressures. 
According toDr. MacLean, "This 
is the complex cluster of activi- 
ties expected of them in their 
clubs and organizations, their 
social and physical and recrea- 
tional affairs." When these four 
types of pressures or demands 
were combined, "failure in 
achievement in professional 
nursing, in academics, in re- 
ligious growth, in social and 
recreational development stem 
directly from over-scheduling, 
and over-demanding." 

Results of the study showed 
that student nurses' and teachers' 
weekly activities in general arid 
on the average did include the 
spiritual, altruistic, intellectual, 
social, and other cultural aspects 
of life as well as the professional 
aspects of nursing and teaching 
as predicted in the aims and 
objectives of the Mount. The 
purpose of transferring nursing 
education to the liberal arts col- 
lege to promote a more varied 
program and to expose nurses 
to a wider range of social involve- 
ment has been achieved at Mount 
St. Mary's College. 



Discover two cracker- 
jack prizes Tuesday 



Every little boy or girl loves 
to find lots and lots of jelly in 
his donut or two prizes in a 
crackerjacks box or cereal that 
goes snap, crackle and pop. 

But children aren't the only 
ones who love an occasional treat. 
Who says "oh good" the loudest 
when she finds a cigarette she 
thought she didn't have? A col- 
lege girl. Who screams the shril- 
lest when she's been invited to 
the Post Mortem by a boy she 
really likes? a college girl. And 
who sighs the deepest when she 
knows all the answers on a test? 
a college girl. 

And who's the mostcollegiant 
of the college girls? Why, a 
Mountie, of course. She's a girl 
who really appreciates a treat. 
In fact she's prepared to look 
for one under every stone and 
plant on campus. 

But if your're a Mountie who's 
tired of lifting stones and getting 
stuck by pine needles here's a 
treat that's easy to locate. 

Just go to the Lecture Hall 
every Tuesday at 1:10. There 
you'll find a goodie that's hard 
to resist — one hour of beautiful, 
restful music. It's an hour given 
to us by the students of the music 
department. It is through their 



skills and talents that we are 
transported to the worlds of 
Debussy or Liszt or Rachmanin- 
off. So stop all that useless 
hunting and come get a sugar- 
coated taste of music. 
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Another question studied was 
do student nurses and teachers 
weekly activities demonstrate a 
varied, well-proportioned pro- 
gram conductive to mental and 
physical health. Study took up 
15.53% of students time. In the 
main categories of used time 
field trips were minimal .22=70 
taking the students off campus to 
clinics, hospitals, business and 
other places where learning oc- 
curred by observation or lec- 
ture. Conference for evaluation 
of the students' work were min- 
imal .22%. Work for pay or 
room and board was minimal, 
only 2.42%. Time for volunteer 
services was practically the 
same as work for pay, 2. 27%. 
Religious activities (1.97%) not 
only consisted of Sunday Mass or 
church services, but other forms 
of prayer interpersed throughout 
the activities of the week in the 
form of private prayers, 
rosaries, Benediction or Adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and confession. 

Personal care was adequately 
included with 7.70% of their time 
used for grooming, laundry or 
repair of wardrobe, or care of 
personal living quarters. As a 
comparison, half as much time 
was required for personal care 
as for study or social activities. 
Sleep received more time, 31.13% 
than any other category. 

In the category of social ac- 
tivities (14.16%), the most popu- 
lar activity was described as vis- 
iting, relaxing, loafing, bull ses- 
sions, sitting on the patio, visit- 
ing with parents, or "settling the 
problems of the world." Dating 
was the second highest social in- 
terest, usually occurring on Sat- 
urday or Sunday for long periods 



of time, usually six to eight hours. 

Television and radio were the 
third most popular recreational 
activity and attendance at soro- 
rity meetings, clubs or a non- 
religious nature, committees or 
legislature activities was fourth. 

Allotted time for cultural lec- 
ture assemblies or visits to the 
library was .66% a very low per 
cent when compared to the time 
allotted for social activities. 

To the often made complaint 
that students spend too much time 
traveling, the study showed that 
student nurses spent about as 
much time traveling for pleasure 
or other social necessities 2.66% 
as they did traveling to and from 
the campus 1.71% or traveling to 
and from the hospital for clinical 
experience 1.56%. The reverse 
was true of student teachers.They 
spent more time traveling to and 
from the college campus 2.69% 
and to and from the public school 
.24% for practice teaching than 
for pleasure or other social ne- 
cessity 1.73%. 

When all student activities 
were considered their large 
variety was evident. Students 
also proportioned their time ad- 
equately within the limited di- 
mensions of this study. Allotted 
study time was not significantly 
different than faculty expected 
time for study. Allotted time 
for other activities, social, rec- 
reational, cultural, or personal 
were distributed by students In 
such a way that periods of re- 
laxation were interspersed be- 
tween class periods, study or 
work. Late hours were readily 
regained by intermittent coffee 
breaks or snacks. Long periods 
of illness were not evident an d 
doctors visits were minimal. 

3~ 
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compliments, compliments, compliments, compliments 



by carol regal 



I once read of a man who 
became so flustered when a lady 
of fashion complimented him on 
his moustache that, in complete 
distress, he replied, "I like 
yours, too." 

Another lady, who was 
extremely meticulous about her 
wardrobe, met a woman at a 
charity tea who boasted a strik- 
ingly chic hat. Our first lady 
complimented the other's hat, 
saying it was the most exotic 
she had ever seen. She asked 
if the latter might have pur- 
chased it in Paris. The second 
lady proudly boasted that she had 
bought the finery for $2.75, but 
had added the feathers herself. 

Our fashion expert became 
fearfully upset that she had been 
so outrageously deceived. She 
retired from the conversation and 
departed from the tea, leaving a 
"complimentary" check of two 
dollars. 

Admittingly or not, we all 
fear the unexpected compliment. 
Having been put on the fire, 
we cannot just sit by, letting our 



limbs toast to a golden brown, 
saying nothing. Unfortunately, 
under such pressure most of us 
believe we must come up with a 
clever, blase retort. Con- 
sequently, we dive right into the 
barbeque. 

For example, suppose at a 
cocktail party I meet a woman 
with striking eyes. I tell her 
she has the most beautiful and 
exciting eyes. What does she 
say? Most likely, "Oh, but they 
aren't really," or "Do you really 
think so," or (even worse), "So 
are yours." 

Primarily, if she is any bit 
of a woman, she is vain enough 
to know her eyes are pretty. 
Also, asking whether I really 
think so is insulting. She ob- 
viously either thinks I am a per- 
son prone to flattery, or she 
wants me to repeat my enhancing 
comment. 

Lastly, I know what my eyes 
look like (I am also a woman) 
and I am embarrassed. Shecalled 
attention to a liability about which 
I am most self-conscious. In 



short, she has committed a social 
blunder. 

If my anonymous friend is 
anything like myself, she will 
realize her mistake immediately. 
My fair Cinderella will ride home 
from the ball, hoping to find asy- 
lum in a wayside pumpkin shell. 



NSA 



The program will include 
a series of lectures, panel dis- 
cussions and seminars on various 
aspects of the theme. The 
lectures, to be presented by 
well-known authorities in the 
field of Latin American studies, 
will provide the broad frame- 
work approach to the general 
topic. They will act as a means 
of drawing together the more par- 
ticular perspectives presented in 
the panel discussions and semi- 
nars. There will be two sets of 
panel discussions and seminars, 
one treating the problem accord- 
ing to country (e.g. Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Panama, Cuba, etc.) and 
the other viewing the problem 
through various institutional 



Graciously accepting a com- 
pliment is a necessary social 
adjustment. The formula for sure 
success is simple. Two sincere, 
spontaneous words outshine 
twenty haphazard cliches. The 
most loyal friend is the time- 
less phrase, "Thank you." 

continued from poge three 

forces (e.g. student revolt, coup 
d' etats, technological change, 
ideological change). The panel 
discussions will feature Latin 
American scholars from the 
southern California area. They 
will also lead the seminar dis- 
cussions. 

The conference will be held 
at the UCR campus. It will begin 
on Friday evening, April 23, about 
7 p.m., and will end about 10 
p.m. Saturday evening, April 
24. 

On April 24 and 25, a twin 
conference featuring the same 
lecturers will be held for north- 
ern Californians at the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific in Stockton. 




yp 7ft America's Newest Eagle 



Outraces he Sun! 



The XB-70 is a 2,000 mile an hour aerodynamic wonder. 
But she can't fly without equally-advanced fuels. 
Standard Oil's research skill is providing them. 

Standard, in cooperation with the .plane's designer, North 
American Aviation, Inc., also developed the special hydraulic- 
fluids she needs at supersonic speeds and 70,000-foot altitudes 
...another Standard "first.'' 

It's the same way Standard's scientists work with car manu- 
facturers to produce quality gasolines and motor oils for your 
automobile. Right now, with advanced experimental engines 
supplied by auto-makers, they are developing your petroleum 
products of the future. 

This continuing research is your assurance thai Standard's 
automotive product - will be ready to deliver all the power and 
performance designed into your car of tomorrow. 
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The man at the st/in of the Chevron is 
backed by one o/ America's most adeanred 
research trams . . . highest quality S n 
products take better care oj your ear, boat 
or plane 



The Chevron- 
Sign t>l excellence 




STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Cross. . . 

continued from page two 

and death to the fighter, this will 
not deter the follower of thecru- . 
cified one who excuses his tor- > 
mentors with his dying breath. 
The communists will gleei 
fully hall him as an ally. Fel- 
low Christians the'hard'rypewill 
brand him as a coward and as 
wanting in leadership. Only God 
will acknowledge his wisdom and 
courage. But God will not save 
him, yet. . 

The situation that confronts 
the nation in Selma is not wholly 
the same. Neither is it wholly 
different. But the principles 
are the same. As an exercise 
In Christian wisdom, try con- 
sidering the white people of A); 
abama as the oppressors, the 
colored people as the oppressed. 
Watch the Christians from out- 
of-state insisting on non-violent 
but frontal assult, forthright de- 
nunciation and uncomprising op- 
position to white tyranny. Then 
put yourself in the position d 
Bishop Toolan arguing against 
them. White oppressors will 
gleefully hail him as an ally. 
Fellow Christians (the 'hard' 
type) will brand him as a tral- ] 
tor and a coward and as wanting 
In leadership. Is It cross >. r 
doublecross? Might it not be. 
that foolishness of the Cross 
Is running a poor third in a race 
where Belligerence and Pacifism 
are coming down to the wire 
neck and neck? If it be so, 
then God will not come to sa e > 

the bishop yet. father o'reilly 

Archery revives 
ancient skills 



In the days of old, the skill 
of archery was used by fighting 
armies as a weapon. Today, 
through the Loyola Archery Cub, 
you the student of Mount St. 
Mary's College can also learn 
this skill, but onthearchei/ 
range as a sport or a potential 
hobby. 

In conjunction with the Loyola 
Archery Club any student of the 
Catholic College Community, 
which includes the Mount, can go 
down on any Sunday afternoc.i 
from 1 p.m.—?., and be taught 
the basic principles of archery. 
Equipment and lessons are free, 
and transportation will be pro- 
vided for the resident students. 
A membership drive for the club 
is presently going on. We we' • 
come anyone who is interested 
and willing to learn this sport. 

For further information 
please contact Rose Renter, 
Brady 120. 
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Before the time of cords and scourges and lamentation Grant us thy peace 



from T.S. Eliot's: A Song for Simeon 



editorial 



What we call the beginning is often the end 
And to make an end is to make a beginning. 
Every phrase and every sentence is an end 
and a beginning. 

(from T.S. Eliot's Four Quartets) 

The comments that I make here signify 
my ending as VIEW editor. And at the same 
time these words are a beginning for more 

9 thought and communication. 

Although we have never been swamped with 
letters to the editor, we have received many 
thought-provoking comments. This increase of 
written student and faculty opinion is a begin- 
ning --a beginning to utilize the open forum 

^ that exists in our community paper. I be- 
lieve that understanding and committment to 
this open forum is essential for individual 
and community growth. The open forum allows 
the individual to express himself to a large 
diversified group and it enables others to agree, 
disagree -- to think more. 

We can begin by communicating what is 
meaningful and relevant to ourselves and we 
can end by becoming aware of other's values 
and other's committments. In this duality of 
expressing self and understanding other views 
we will be beginning, ending, and beginning 

-. again. 

meg 



DTC Humanities program 
combines travel, culture 

by k r i sti fanto 



Anyone interested in touring 
Europe and receiving class ore- 
s' dit at the same time? 

With the beginning of the fall 
semester, the Doheny Campus 
will introduce a Humanities Pro- 
gram making this exciting ex- 
perience of travel and culture 
possible to any girl interested. 
x The idea of a program in 
Humanities originated among the 
Sisters on campus. It met with 
an enthusiastic reaction among 
the other faculty members and 
soon Sister Mary Brigid, direc- 
tor, appointed a committee in- 
4 eluding Sister Cornelia Mary, 
philosophy; Mr. Hooper, art; Sis- 
ter Magdalen, history; Sister 
Mary, English; and Dr. Pierson, 
music, to discuss, formulate and 
initiate the new program. 

This new course is especially 
designed for girls interested in 
a two-year college education, but 
one that offers a broad cultural 
base. 

The course will include art, 
music, dance, drama, literature, 
philosophy, and history. Contem- 
porary Culture and Western Cul- 
* ture, valued at eight units each 
semester, will cover the big- 
gest areas of the course. These 
have been inspired by the or- 
ganization of the present Fine 
Arts 5 course on campus. 

The new buildings being 
» constructed at the Doheny Cam- 
pus at the present time will play 
an important role in the appli- 
cation of the new course by of- 
fering a lecture hall large enough 
to accommodate the students ex- 
pected to begin the program. Lec- 
^ tures, slides, guest speakers, and 
small group discussions will play 
an integral part in the Humani- 
ties course. 

Perhaps the most exciting as- 
pect of this program is the three 
trips offered for Humanities stu- 
dents and sponsored by the col- 
lege. 

The first outing is scheduled 
for December or January to New 
York City; it will last approxi- 



mately ten days. One unit will 
be offered for this trip. 

In June, the students may earn 
three to four units by taking a 
three to four week seminar trip 
to Mexico City. -. 

The grand finale will be a nine 
to twelve week trip to Europe 
the following summer. The trip 
will be conducted by faculty mem- 
bers with special group rates for 
the students. During these trips, 
students will actually be able to 
see the things that they have 
studied and read about in their 
classes. 

"As far as we know, we are 
among the few colleges to do this 
on a two-year level," stated Sis- 
ter Mary. "We have a very de- 
finite advantage because our 
campus is accessible to so many 
cultural events around Los An- 
geles." 

Students interested in further 
information on the program may 
contact the Director of the Hu- 
manities Program, Doheny Cam- 
pus. 

USF Student tells 
Selma experience 

Brian E.Rybolt, the photograph- 
ic artist whose pictures were 
on display on the first floor 
of the library in February, will 
speak at 1:10 in the Lecture 
Hall on Friday, April 23. 

Brian, a 22 year old student 
at the University of San Fran- 
cisco, recently traveled to Sel- 
ma, Alabama. Brian will speak 
on the questions and ideas that 
he had to think about while he 
was in Selma. He will discuss 
problems such as: why can't 
we love; the direct relationship 
of Selma to the North. Brian 
will use an existential rather 
than chronological approach 
during his talk. Brian will be 
on campus the rest of friday 
afternoon to discuss Selma with 
interested students. 
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Michelle's Kathy's stories 
achieve high Cabrini honors 



Spring at the Mount brings 
rain, wind, a clear view, and 
the results from the Cabrini 
Guild's creative writing contest. 

This year students Michelle 




Michelle Lundborg 

Lundborg and Kathy Haverick 
placed first and second respec- 
tively in the short story cate- 
gory. The monetary reward was 
$200 and $100. Michelle, who has 
won prizes in the past contests, 
received top honors for her story 
"Yes, Come" which appeared in 
the last issue of Westwords. 
Kathy won second place for her 
short story "To Catch a Tiger." 

I talked to Michelle in her 
small room cluttered studiously 
with a fish tank, shoes, books, 
posters from past SPEC events 
and a piece of "Sunkist" pop 
art by Sister Corita— a treasure 



by linda caggiono 

that she has been paying for 
since last September. 

When asked why she writes, 
Michelle patted her hair, said 
that she "really couldn't say 
why" and then she supposed for 
the "same reason" that other 
people do things. 

Her success in writing lies 
perhaps in her great desire to 
express self. Stressing the need 
to express, she said that there 
are "too many people" here who 
have "no means ofexpression," 
involvement in the Tutorial pro- 
gram or the View or Westwords 
being limited. 

Michelle's creed of life seems 
to be involvement, her battle- 
cry — don't "be unaware or too 
afraid" of expression. She could 
never live an "8 to 5 day." 

When the talk drifted into the 
process of creating, "aware" 
became the big word. Hands ges- 
turing, voice intent, her ideas 
came stretching out like one 
foot in front of another. 

In order to create, one "first 
has to be aware of things." 
The creative process is greatly 
"a sub-conscious" thing which 
can only come about if the per- 
son "opens" himself to ex- 
perience. "Aware-ness" is the 
first initial and conscious step 
taken by a person. The creative 
instinct stems from this. 

After college Michelle would 
like to live in New York, "teach 
for a while, then go to Europe." 
She eventually wants marriage 
and a family and the constant 



fulfillment of expression. 

"To watch children grow" 
is to her good, for as she said 
while commenting on the Tutorial 
project, "when you look at a 
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Kathy Haverick 

child, you look at yourself." 
Talking with Kathy Haver- 
ick over lunch is watching 
straight blond hair dip toward a 
bowl of red soup, then save it- 
self with an intent jerk of the 
head. 

Kathy announced that she's 
"never done anything too not- 
able before," therefore all she 
could tell me about herself was 
what she liked and what she dis- 
liked. 

Her "like list" included 
Thurber, carved wooden objects, 
and water, both in bath and ocean 

continued on page four 



Loyola hosts Spring Sing on April 24 



The kaleidoscope of Spring 
Sing productions, blurred now 
in the hustle of rehearsals, will 
sharpen under the spotlights of 
Santa Monica Civic Auditorium 
Saturday, April 24. 

The audience hum will hush, 
the house lights fade, and simul- 
taneously the weeks of tension and 
laughter will have reached a 
climax. 



by lil milewski 

Three Mount groups will ap- 
pear in the novelty production 
category: the "Kaleolanis" with 
Vicki Russel, Rae Jones, Rose 
Renter, Cindy Bautista, Carol 
Valdez, Erleen Silva, Pat Rose, 
Margie Yamamoto, Diane Du- 
Pont, Ann Silva and Joanne Dud- 
ley; "Two Guitars Plus One" 
composed of Linda Clark, Kitty 
Carton, and Michelle Lundborg, 




Kitty Carton, Michelle Lundborg and Linda Clarke practice folk 
songs for Loyola's Spring Sing. 



and "Us Three" whose singers 
are Mary Woods, Judy Tarbet and 
Sue Reddy. 

Three mixed productions will 
also be featured by the Mount in 
conjunction with Loyola. The 
Residence Students' group, under 
the direction of Paul Luca, will 
sing selections from "My Fair 
Lady", Phi Sigma Kappa fra- 
ternity, directed by Mr. Pucinel- 
li, will present "Give Me Your 
Tired, Your Poor", "Hills of 
Home" and "This is My Coun- 
try." Lastly, Alpha Delta Gam- 
ma fraternity has selected "Cool, 
Clear Water", "Woah That 
Mule" and "Hold This Wagon'* 
with Kathy Garner directing. 

The 1965 Intercollegiate Spring 
Sing is sponsored by the Loyola 
University Men's Chorus, whose 
chairman is Mike Finnegan. Any 
organized group on one of the 
campuses of the Catholic Col- 
leges in the Los Angeles area is 
eligible, subject to eliminations 
on Tuesday, April 20,atLoyola's 
St. Roberts Auditorium. This 
year, for the first time, there is 
a stipulation that the group cannot 
be professional. 

Tickets for Spring Sing will 
be available beginning April 5 
in the lobby of Malone Center at 
Loyola. 
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Holy Week-1965 

Forget 

the nails, sharp, cold, 
puncturing the Godly skin. 

"Rember to call me about the party, John . . . 
no school Friday, so we can sleep . . ." 

Forget 

the crown, piercing, jagged 
tearing his precious head. 

"Oh Mary, don't forget our shopping spree 
Friday, I've got to get that newEaster hat ..." 

Forget 

the blood, saving, red, 
spilling from his side. 



"I can hardly wait till Saturday 
remembers our picnic . . ." 



Father, forgive them 



hope Joe 

njk 



the view 

Keri comments 

During the past weeks I have 
been a member of the committee 
concerned with formulating a new 
plan for student government. 
Hopefully most of you are now 
aware of the proposed structure 
and have taken a stand for or 
against the issue. I feel that 
much has been gained by working 
with the members of this com- 
mittee who have displayed much 
awareness and interest In the 
problem. 

The proposed plan though did 
not just present itself and find 
a committee in favor of it. I 
watched the members build it 
and then tear it apart. I heard 
critical, but constructive objec- 
tions presented to the group 
— all of which we were grate- 
ful for. Each criticism forced 
us to see loopholes and eventual- 
ly evolve a structure we firmly 
believe workable. 

I feel that it is only this type 
of respectful discussion investi- 
gation that enables each of us to 
grow. We may feel very strongly 
for or against an issue, but we 
also must be willing to state the 
reasons "why' and then to take 
the responsibility of our con- 
victions. We need more people, 
no matter what their status, who 
can be objective, who can listen, 
who can yield when they see fit 
and who can evaluate the situa- 
tion and then arrive at their own 
conclusion - based on principle 
and truth. It has been said that 
"One mark of an educated man 
Is his ability to differ without 
becoming angry, sarcastic or 
discourteous. Such a man recog- 
nizes that in contingent matters 
there will always be a place for 
legitimate difference of opinion." 

I have met several people in 
the past week that this certainly 
applies to — members of the 
committee, students composing 
the opposition and people who 
have taken the time to be con- 
cerned and ask questions. I 
would like to thank and compli- 
ment all of these individuals. 
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Constitution Revisi on 


228 


votes 


were cast equaling: 


41% 


of the 


tota 1 student body 


34% 


of the 


senior class 


48% 


of the 


junior class 


31% 


of the 


sophomore class 


44% 


of the 


freshman class 


For: 


210 - 


- Against:! 8 



Views reviewed, views reviewed, views 



Dear Editor: 

How much does an honorary 
history society contribute to the 
academic excellence on this cam- 
pus? It seems that relatively 
few students are touched by the 
"good things" listed by Mrs. 
Mobley in the last issue of the 
View. Perhaps we should be 
more concerned with the attain- 
ment of academic excellence by 
the majority of our student body— 
the "average" students rather 
than by the talented few who 
obtain Woodrow Wilson fellow- 
ships. To me the Mount seems 
to suffer from a lack of intel- 
lectual awareness and stimula- 
tion -- why deny that there is a 
need for examination and change? 

Mikie Dougherty 

Dear Editor, 

I think your paper would be 
greatly benefited by a good dose 
of copy reading. The technical 
sloppiness of recent issues is 
truly to be deplored. There is no 
reason why such gross errors as 
"And don't we remember the time 
we ran the garbarage disposal 
and there was a funny noise that 
resulted to be our father's pipe." 
should appear In a paper that pur- 
ports to be on a college level. 



This is not an isolated example. 
An examination of the last three 
issues will reveal more of these 
errors. In my high school, some 
of your finished issues would be 
considered only first drafts. I 
suggest that in the future you 
spend some time in a careful 
perusal of a good manual of 
journalist style. 

Sincerely, 

Betsy Dickerson 

Re : Letter to the VIEW from the 
Legislature 
Our present structure of stu- 
dent government does not allow 
the student body president (elect- 
ed by the student body) at any 
time to voice her opinions at 
either legislature or Executive 
Council without handing over her 
gavel. At the meeting of legis- 
lature concerning the letter to 
the VIEW, I did not turn over 
the gavel, nor have I ever done 
so with this group to state any 
personal opinion. Therefore, at- 
taching my name to this letter 
was Inconsistent with the parlia- 
mentary procedure we presently 
function under. I am not the 
President of legislature, I am 
merely the chairman. The opin- 
ions stated in the letter from 



the Legislature did not neces- 
sarily represent my opinions on 
the subject. 



Sincerely, 

Keri Szilagyi 
ASMSMC President 

Balanc e 

First, allow me to begin 
by saying that I am not the 
"letters to the Editor" type. 
I mean I don't usually get in- 
furiated about an editorial so 
that I think I can settle the 
whole problem by stating my 
view on the subject — except 
in special cases. This is one 
of them. I'm writing this ar- 
ticle in answer to the stories 
entitled "Square" and "Disil- 
lusion -- happy!" Iwouldlike 
to speak for the people that 
FNF considers let us say, 
"shallow." 

I titled this article "Bal- 
ance" and that is my whole 
point — balance In all that you 
do. For example, one week- 
end recently, I went to a knock- 
down, drag-out, beer-on-the- 
floor fraternity TGIF. The 
next morning I visited the new 
Art Center. I enjoyed both. 

continued on page four 



A stand for riot 



With the hope of stimulating a bit of a riot, 
and since taking stands now seems to be in 
vogue : 

I'm for Baldwin, Salinger, Hochhuth, and 
Lorca; for realism and idealism; for spring, 
rain, and Jean Nate. 

I'm against change for the sake of change. 

I'm for artichokes, avocados, and agnostics; 
for Europe; for deserts, mountains, and oceans. 

I'm against idle criticism to hear oneself yak. 

I'm for merry-go-rounds, popcorn and blue; 
for knowledge; for student officers who are 
leaders. 

I'm against concrete, steel, and hate. For 
trees, flowers, and love. 

Against grammar - school - minded college 
students. 

For spontaneity, esoteric folk music, classic 
art --en toto. 

Against television commercials, mass higher 
education, sixth-grade dating, and pseudo- 
feminity. 

For lowering the drinking age, raising the 
voting age. 

Against Madison Avenue automatons, the 
draft; professors who stifle student creativity 
and initiative, who feel theirs is the only ' 
course being taken, who enjoy gumming up 
Fine Arts Festivals with exams. 

For Hugh Hefner (at least he has the courage 
to put what he believes into print; a drama 
department at MSMC, and men. 

Against fakes, for individuals. 

For capital punishment, 14, birth control, AA, 
Synanon, and the Job Corps. 

Against personality tests, long, straight, 
stragglyhair, chewing gum, and "goin' steady" . 

For KGIL, against KFWB. 

Against Dewey and togetherness. 

For childhood, ice-cream cones, expanded 
parking facilities, and traditional elementary 
education, e.g. phonetics. 
Against crowds and three inch heels. 
For respect, opening doors for elders, modern 
architecture, legalized gambling, and the 
clergy in Selma. 

Against science with a capital S. 
For editorial gadflies, books, accents, hos- 
pitality, and laughter. 
Against universal passivity. 
For coffee, cokes, chocolate, wall-to-wall 
carpeting, electric blankets. 
Against twentieth century Christmas. 
For NSA, USSPA, Vista, student newspaper's 
as open forums, poetry, music and art. 

Against useless tradition, ballpoint pens, and 
incinerated steak. 

For foreign films with messages, senior pri- 
vileges, Pershing Square. 
I'rn against noise, neon, and nausea. 
I'm for family, beauty, innocence, and babies. 
I'm against Nasser, de Gaulle, and Franco. 
I'm for student comment!!! M 
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Sullivan discusses art |Calendar| Springtime keynote 

Doheny cultural week 



Teacher at the Doheny Cam- 
pus, artist who sculpts, and co- 
owner of an art gallery spells 
Mr. James Sullivan. 

His area of teaching includes 
classes in sculpture, ceramics, 
and three-dimensional forms. 
Mr. Sullivan describes sculpture 
as dealing "purely with the spi- 
ritual, like a poem." Yet it 
is a "real thing that takes up 
space. ft is a powerful visual" 
statement which can affect you 
emotionally." 

While a piece of sculpture can 
be entirely expressive, a piece 
of ceramic has strong disci- 
plines. It must be functional. 
The rim of a cup must be smooth 
and round, the handle must be 
easy to hold. The utilitarian over- 
rides the spirituality in a piece 
of pottery because the most im- 
portant thing is that a cup be 
functional. 

Mr. Sullivan likes to make 
pottery because "it is gratifying 
to make something with a use- 
ful function." 

Many non-art majors take the 
class in ceramics, which Mr. 
Sullivan permits because he feels 
that it is good for the art maj- 
ors. Girls from other majors 
bring with them their ex- 
periences, giving the art majors 
a broader perspective about 
people and experiences outside 
the world of art. 

Mr. Sullivan, tall, good-look- 
ing, with blue eyes that domi- 
nate, went to Ventura College, 
Washington State and then UCLA 
where he received his Bachelor 
of Fine Arts degree. 

His art gallery, The Canyon 
Gallery in Topanga Canyon, is 
"oriented toward the crafts" with 
mostly handmade items. About 
twenty artists display their work 
which includes everything from 
"paper mache to stonework pot- 
tery." 



One student from the Mount 
has her work displayed there, 
but generally, the art students 
are too busy to exhibit items at 
The Canyon Gallery. They are 
usually creating for art exhibits 
at Garland Hall, the Mount's Gal- 
lery. 

The next exhibit at Garland 
will be held from April 25 to 
30, the week of the Fine Arts 
Festival at the Doheny Campus. 
According to Mr. Sullivan, this 
will be a student show "with 
everything in any art class" 
shown. 

May fashion 
show planned 

"Artistry in Fashion", theme 
for the DTC Fashion Show May 1, 
will be carried through with Lanz 
fashions and centerpieces made 
of hot pink palettes, paint 
brushes, and flowers. 

Co-chairmen of the third an- 
nual show, Collette Ecker and 
Jorjette Godfrey, haveannouncd 
that fifteen Doheny Campus stu- 
dents will model the new fashions 
in the pool area. Bullock's De- 
partment Store has cooperated in 
lending decorations. 

Pat Flaherty promises that 
the audience will enjoy apple 
strudel, brownies, coffee and tea 
during the show. 

Terry Doyle, in charge of 
programs, is carrying out the 
theme with pink and using the idea 
of the painter's palette. Center- 
pieces are under the care of Lee 
and Lyn Schwalm. 

Proceeds from the event will 
go towards a scholarship fund for 
a returning freshman. Donations 
for tickets are $2.50; tickets are 
on sale at the switchboard in 
Fontbonne Hall. 



Bits' n pieces 



• • • • 



Invitation to travel ... for 

Pat Hill , who has been accepted 
as a student of the University of 
the Seven Seas for the fall se- 
mester 1965. A dream agenda-- 
a round the world shipboard plus 
• units. 

On the upbeat. . . record col- 
lectors take heed . . . new pop 

talent on ColplX -- John David- 
son steps off the stage of CBS's 
Entertainers to swing through 

L The Young Warm Sound of John 

Davidson; also notable, R.C.A. 

Victor's Cotch a Rising Star by 

John Gory whose three octave 
voice range renders Ebb Tide, 
This Is All I Ask, and others un- 
forgettable; catch the Latin touch 

With Edyie Gorme's Great Love 

Songs in Spanish; as rendered by 

Edyie and the Trio Lo s Ponchos, 

Armor, La Ultima Noche and 
others need no translation. 

To the athletes ... Col State 
College at L.A. is holding itsna- 
« tionally known Turtle Roce April 
23 from 12 noonto2p.m. Awards 
for the fastest, largest, and slow- 
. est turtles will be given. Last 
year's meet drew 66 entrants and 
radio, TV, newspaper and maga- 
zine coverage. Interested parti- 
, cipants (turtles or people) should 
call Bob Lerner in the Cal State 
public relations office at 
225-1631, extension 272. 

Really, now ... "Today's 
Ideal College Student is a hairy, 
leg-cloaked, bon vivant, wearing 
v a cream-pouring marble rain- 
coat, riding a cycle with female 
clinging to waist, with a bookbag 
slung over bis shoulder." Ed 



Schwartz in "Grapeshot" for 

Moderator. 

Literary collectors ... 

browse through the bookstore's 
current conglomeration of Peter 
Pouper Press releases (from 

Cherry Blossoms of Japanese 

Haiku to African Folk Tales). 

Hats off . . . to those talented 
people who made the Fine Arts 
Festival so successful despite 
elemental intervention ... to the 
Mount girls selected to serve as 
Loyola Belles (see story, page 
3) ... to the Mount's unlauded, 
but undaunted basketball team. 

Musicians will applaud ... 

Maria Callas' vivid rendition of 
Bizet's Carmen on the Angel 
label ... and Great Piano Con- 
certos featuring soloist Philippe 
Entremont and various orches- 
tras in selections from Rach- 
maninov, Greig, Tchaikovsky, 
and others. 

To give us chairs ... the 
sophomore class is selling See's 
suckers to raise funds for furni- 
ture for the new campus center. 
Buy sweets to give us seats. 
(See Carondelet 4R2). 

In the Funny Bone. . . A young 
history professor at Temple Uni- 
versity, eager to be entirely un- 
biased In marking essay exami- 
nations, would turn back the front 
cover of the standard blue exam 
booklet without looking at the stu- 
dent's name. But his attractive 
wife, at one time his pupil, ad- 
mits, "I always got around that 
by signing my exams at the end, 
'Love, Wendy.'" April, Reoder's 
Digest^ 



Plays 

MEXICAN PLAYERS present 
"Lindo Romance." The dialogue 
is in English and plays until 
April 17. Wed., Thurs., Fri., 
and Sat., at 8:30 Matinees Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30. Padua Hills 
Theatre, Claremont, California. 



HAMLET at the Pasadena 
Playhouse. Playing nightly at 
8:30. Matinees Saturday at 2:30. 
Dark Monday. 



FANTASTICKS at Le Grand 
Theater. This is a presentation 
by the Los Angeles Youth Theat- 
er. Plays nightly at 8:30. Satur- 
day at 8:30 and 10:45. Dark Mon- 
day. 

QUEEN AND THE REBELS, 
a Ugo Betti drama atUCLAMac- 
gowan Hall. Plays nightly at 8:30 
and is dark Monday and Tues- 
days. 

Films 

AUSTRALIA "Travel film," 
at San Fernando Valley State 
College. April 24 at 8 p.m. in 
room SD 100. 18111 Nordhoff Street 
Northridge, California. 

* 

FINE ARTS FESTIVAL, DTC. 
Film: "The Titan," April 26, 
1:10 in von Klein Smid Hall, 



Lectures 

THE ART OF THE THEATRE, 
by Pat O'Brien, attheDTC, April 
28 at 1:10 in von Klein Smid 
Hall. 



READINGS IN HOPKINS, by 
Daphne Bennet, Ph.D, also at the 
DTC. 2:10, April 28 in von Klein 
Smid Hall. 



FOCUS ON YOU "Summer 
Swimwear and Sportswear," by 
Mrs. Anne Eggenberger, publi- 
cist for Rose Marie Reid in the 
Lecture Hall at 1:10, April 14 
on the Mount Campus. 

Music 

VICTOR STEINHARDT, pia- 
nist, Schoenberg Hall, UCLA, 
April 13 at noon. A Brahms and 
Beethoven program. 



JEWISH MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
Erwin Jospe, dean of the school 
of fine arts of the University of 
Judaism in Los Angeles: lec- 
turer, composer, and pianist. 
An illustrated lecture on ' 'Jew- 
ish Music in America." April 
5 at 8:15 at the Westside Jew- 
ish Community Center, 5870 W. 
Olympic Blvd. Admission: $1.00. 

Art 

KURT SCHWITTERS RETRO- 
SPECTIVE, more than 200 works, 
through April 25 at UCLA. 



FIVE MAJOR CALIFORNIA 
PAINTERS, at the Santa Ana 
College Gallery 45, through Ap- 
ril 23. 



THE HUMAN VIEW, figuring 
painting at Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, 321 E. Chapman, through 
April 23. 



by peggy 

"Love and Springtime" is 
an appropriate title for the Fes- 
tival of Fine Arts to be held at 
the Doheny Campus from April 
26 to 30. 

The purpose of this cultural 
week, according to co-chairman 
Roberta Brenneman, is "to give 
the students a greater oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the many 
cultural advantages available in 
the Los Angeles area. The pro- 
gram includes prominent speak- 
ers, student creativity, and cul- 
tural outings." 

April 26 marks the beginning 
of the festival with a sixty minute 
film on the life of Michelangelo. 
This film which correlates the 
man's life with his major master- 
pieces will be shown at 11:00 
in no. 17. 

That night the Student Art 
Exhibit will commence In Gar- 
land Hall from 7 till 10 p.m. 
The exhibit, exsisting of paint- 
ings, ceramics, photographs, 
stlkscreens, sculptures, and 
graphics, will extend from April 
26 through May 7. 



The next day begins with two 
20 minute films on the art of the 
theater. "The Mask of Comedy" 
and "On Stage" depict the theater 
at its best with a contrast between 
the depth of drama and the folly 
of comedy. 



condon 



Wednesday's events are de- 
scribed by Festival co-chairman 
Ellen Cooper: "One of our noted 
speakers is the well-known actor 
Pat O'Brien. Mr. O'Brien will 
give some insights into the back- 
ground of the theater and famous 
parts he has portrayed. A dis- 
cussion of his current biography 
will conclude this interesting as 
well as entertaining lecture." 
His lecture will be held in no. 17 
at 1:10. 

Immediately following Mr. 
O'Brien, Dr. Daphne Bennett, 
associate professor of English at 
the Brentwood Campus, will pre- 
sent "Readings in Hopkins." 
Tape recordings of Dr. Bennett's 
readings have been used In Down- 
town Campus English classes. 

Elementary education 

Recent changes in Cali- 
fornia's requirements for ele- 
mentary school teachers are 
causing a s t i r of repercussions 
from both potential teachers and 
school districts. 

Initiation of the "five year 
plan" was advocated due to 
the range of subjects which the 
elementary teacher must cover. 

Response to the new program 
is posing somewhat of a threat 
to existing California school dis- 
tricts. What will happen in 1966? 
In this year there will be no 
graduating elementary school 
teachers! 

Problems arising from the 
potential teacher's point of view 
are equally pressing. The five 
year plan requires more time, 
more money and also, in many 
cases, postponement of mar- 
riage. 

Illustration of the above pro- 
blem is already prevalent in the 
Mount's junior class. Here only 
eight students are enrolled in 
the elementary education depart- 
ment. This is a substantial drop 
from previous years. 



The readings will hopefully be 
held out-of-doors emphasizing 
the Informality of the lecture. 



Thursday will begin with a 
demonstration of the "Madonna 
in Flowers." Mrs. Muriel L. 
Merrell will take Images of Our 
Lady and incorporate them to 
artistic floral designs. She will 
provide a demonstration mirror 
enabling everyone to see her work 
in progress. Mrs. Merrell has 
received much local recognition 
for her fine work as well as 
awards for her displays. The 
demonstration will take place at 
1:10. 

Tentative plans are being set 
for a night at the Los Angeles 
Music Center to see "The King 
and I." A block of seats will be 
reserved for DTC students and 
their escorts. 



Concluding this week of the 
Arts, poetic creativity of the stu- 
dents themselves will be 'dis- 
played. At 10:10 Friday, stu- 
dents will read their original 
poetic works. All the poetry 
will tie in with the theme "Love 
Makes the World Go Round." 



As this week of the Arts term- 
inates, there comes to mind 
another tribute unfolded the same 
month as our festival. The fol- 
lowing words were recited at the 
opening of the Los Angeles County 
Art Museum. They express the 
purpose of bringing this cultural 
masterpiece for all to see and 
enjoy. 

' 'As the budding mind unfolds 
to the wonder and joy of all that's 
fine in art, it can not help but 
grow in appreciation of all that's 
fine in daily living." 

Belles schedule 
presents, luau 

Eight new and five returning 
members were selected March 
29 to represent Mount St. Mary's 
Brentwood campus as Loyola 
Belles. These girls will serve 
as official hostesses for Loyola 
University during the coming 
year. 

Returning Belles are Annette 
Dragotto, Jo Ann Dragovitch, 
Nancy Fleming, Sally Youle, and 
Carol Regal, who has been the 
Brentwood campus' head Belle 
for the past two years. 

New Belles are Tina Almada, 
Pam Harvey, Parti Hobbs, Mary 
Kellett, Katie Krock, Mary No- 
cerini, Patty Szilagyi and Kay 
Wood. 

May 2, the girls will be pre- 
sented in Strub Theater at Loyola. 
A guest celebrity will host the 
presentation. 

Plans are now under way for 
the Belles Luau. Dated for Sun- 
day, May 16, the luau is open to 
all college students. In the past, 
this has been one of the most 
well -attended social events of the 
year, consisting of an all-day 
picnic and barbeque with a band 
for dancing. 

Abalone Cove in the Portu- 
gese Bend Club, Palos Verdes 
Estates, has been tentatively 
slated as the sight for this year's 
beach party. 
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Attention! summer job seekers 



Bet you didn't know there's 
a gold mine on campus that's 
just waiting to be worked. Grab 
a pick and shovel and head as 
fast as your mule can carry 
you to Brady Mine. Lode 103, 
and meet the inexhaustible 
owner of this inexhaustible 
mine. Mrs. ArleneMetha. She 
is more than willing to share 
her wealth with any prospec- 
tors, especially now that sum- 
mer is nearly upon us - the 
time of year when a young wo- 
man's fancy turns to that buga- 
boo - SUMMER EMPLOY- 
MENT! Though there are 
more students than jobs, it 
needn't be a bugaboo for you. 

Clerical positions 

Here are some gold nug- 
gets Mrs. Metha had to toss 
out. A big one is "Employers 
Overload", an agency which 
handles temporary employ- 
ment for the summer. Fri- 
day, April 23, between 8:00 
a.m. and 12 : 00p.m. represen- 
tatives of this firm will be on 
campus interviewing and test- 
ing students interested in 
clerical positions (for wo- 
men), and technical and in- 
dustrial positions (for men). 
This is open to all, and there 
is no charge for their place- 
ment, which will be in the Val- 
ley, Hollywood, Sherman 
Oaks, Wilshire, and downtown 
Los Angeles areas. For cler- 
ical positions, students should 
type at least 50 words per 
minute. Shorthand is not ne- 
cessary. Other temporary 




GET THE NEW 

BIC "FINE POINT" 

-0NLY25*! 



This is really fine writing. 
Until today, only a spider 
could spin such a fine line. 
Now BIC invents a new "Fine 
Point" pen that writes 
sharper, clearer, thinner lines. 

BIC "Fine Point" with "Dya- 
mite" Ball Point is guaran- 
teed* to write first time every 
time because it's tooled of the 
hardest metal made by man. 

BIC is the world's finest writ- 
ing instrument: BIC never 
skips, BIC never clogs, BIC 
never smears. What a pair of 
pen pals: thin-writing BIC 
"Fine Point" with orange bar- 
rel, only 25t ; standard line 
BIC Medium Point "Crystal," 
just 19C Both available with 
blue, black, green or red ink. 
Made in the U.S.A. 'For re- 
placement send pen to: 

WATERMAN BIC PEN CORP. 
MILFORD, CONN. 
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by mary ryland and charlene corr 

employment agencies are 
"Kelly Girl" and "Man- 
power". There is also no fee 
for their services which in- 
clude placement. 

Camp Counseling 

Many camp positions are 
open in recreation centers, 
national parks, and day camps, 
as well as positions as life- 
guards at beaches and city 
pools. The latter of course 
requires that you have a life- 
saving certificate. If you have 
experience and background in 
camp work, you can earn be- 
tween $30 and 95 a week plus 
room and board. Most camps 
only hire girls who are 
eighteen and older. Many out 
of state camping positions are 
available. For men, there are 
positions as look-outs, labor- 
ers and fire aides open in na- 
tional forests outside of Cali- 
fornia, sponsored under the 
Department of Agriculture. 
Also jobs as construction 
workers. 

The City of Hawthorne City 
Hall, another gold nugget, has 
applications for jobs in the 
category of Parks and Recrea- 
tion. Mr. Dale O'Keefe of the 
Mount is the Director of 
Camps for the City of Haw- 
thorne. The majority of jobs 
are in the Big Bear area. Ap- 
plications for these positions 
may be obtained from the 
Parks and Recreation Dept., 
200 West 126th St., Hawthorne, 
Calif. Call Osborne 6-1181 or 
Spring 2-3281 for an appoint- 
ment. Interviews will be held 
in Hawthorne. 

A valuable vein in Brady 
Mine belongs to Mrs. McGin- 
nis and Mrs. Tutak who are 
with the State of California De- 
partment of E mployment. 
Part of their extensive files 
on jobs includes information 
on private, and most other 
camps, and special jobs, such 
as work with the blind and the 
emotionally disturbed. As this 
Department is the first place 




where camps seek employees, 
Mrs. McGinnis and Mrs. Tutak 
can advise you as to where you 
are most likely to find employ- 
ment. They also handle the 
burden of the camps by 
screening you. 

Part-time summer jobs 

If you are going to summer 
school and/or you just want to 
work for a few weeks, there 
are positions open in two week 
camps in early June and late 
August. The State of Cali- 
fornia Department of E mploy- 
ment is located at 3223 West 
Sixth St., eighth floor, Los 
Angeles; telephone RI 8-6511, 
Ex. 604 for an appointment. 

Math majors get some ex- 
tra gold dust. On Wednes- 
day, April 21, from one to 
four in the afternoon, Mr. 
John Mitchell of the Systems 
Department Corporation, will 
be interviewing prospective 
graduates in Math for trainee 
programs. Interested junior 
Mam majors are also invited 
to interview. 

"The Citizen News of Hol- 
lywood" is a nugget you can 
pick up anytime, but especial- 
ly on the Saturdays from April 
24 to May 29. These issues 
contain summer school and 
camp information. 

Off-campus housing 

Out of state students who 
are not going home for the 
summer, and are interested 
in off-campus housing should 
get in touch with Sister Jo- 
seph Adele. 

Graduates, and under- 
graduates, it would be wise 
to make a resume of your ed- 
ucational experience, extra- 
curricular activities, and past 
employment. This is good to 
have to present to a potential 
employer. 

More placement 

The College Placement 
Manual for 1965, containing 
a cross reference directory of 
all major company listings, 
plus six directories for sum- 
mer employment are available 
for your use in the Guidance 
Office. Also be sure to check 
the bulletin board near room 
113 in Brady where job oppor- 
tunities will be posted. 

Students who are inter- 
ested in being interviewed by 
"Employers Overload" or by 
Mr. John Mitchell of the Sys- 
tems Department Corporation 
should schedule an appoint- 
ment through the Guidance Of - 
fice. 

PROFITABLE BUSINESS • SATISFYING HOBBY 

FREE CATALOG 
& SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 

Complete easy instruc- 
tions lor making sterling 
silver and gold filled ro- 
saries plus rosaries to be 
used by the Missions. 
Send (or yours today. No 
obligation. 

LEWIS & COMPANY 
501 3rd Ave., Troy, N. Y 




936 BROXTON 
WESTWOOD 
VILLAGE 
GR 7-7677 



NEW 1965 

VOLKSWAGENS 

$1585.00 

Full factory equipment, warran- 
ty and service. Save $3 13 by 
importing your own VW 1 200 
Sedan; comparable savings on 
all foreign makes. 4 \'i % Bank: 
Financing. 

CARS from EUROPE 

8373 Sunset Strip 

656-1811 

Bonded Licensed 

Dependable 
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Involvement increases 
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This semester's merging of 
executive council with the leg- 
islature at the Downtown Campus 
has proved a successful govern- 
mental experiment. 

The purpose of this experi- 
ment was a stronger represen- 
tation of the general student body 
in governmental matters. The 
twenty legislature members were 
allowed to make their own choice 
of ten girls whom they could 
contact more easily, there- 
fore communicating to a larger 
majority of the student body. 

Later this month, proof of the 
effectiveness of this move will 
be evident. April 26 is the be- 
ginning of election procedures at 
the Downtown Campus. 

Stemming from this new form 
of government, student involve- 
ment has definitely increased 
and with this a more respon- 



sible attitude. According to Sis- 
ter Mary Irene, Dean of Students: 
"A mature person realizes that 
holding an office is not a sym- 
bol of popularity, but demands 
_ spirit of self-sacrifice, and by 
fulfilling the duties of her of- 
fice she grows to adjust to a 
situation of any kind." 

Leadership, co - operation, 
and sacrifice are the points that 
must be considered by any future 
candidate. Leadership teaches 
one the importance of co-operat- 
ing with the ideas of others. 
In fulfilling her duties of office, 
she learns to accept failures and 
to adjust to situations at large. 

Any student who is ready to 
accept this challenge should con- 
sider running for an office. 

Peggy Condon 

DTC Student Body President 



Views reviewed views reviewed 



continued from page two 

Because I go to a party and 
have a good time, don't call 
me shallow. Don't say that I 
don't have any idea of the finer 
things in life because you don't 
really know. Some of my 
most enjoyable dates have 
been coffee get-togethers. I've 
gone to the ocean at 2.-00 a.m. 
on a Sunday, I've written poe- 
try late into the night. On the 
other hand, I've also had a 
few drinks at a cocktail party, 
gotten dirty at a hay party, and 
torn my dress at a carnival 
ride. Life is not one way ~ 
it's both ways. Don't think that 
I'm neglecting my aesthetic 
nature when I let go and have 
fun on a Saturday night — it 
helps me appreciate Sunday's 
sunrise even more. Don't call 
me shallow -- call me bal- 
anced. 

P. A.M. 



Dear Editor: 

Please tell me why . . . 

1. Why the swimming pool is 
filthy and not open (as far as I 
know, to students? Why aren't 
the pool regulations made public? 

2. Why there are no basket- 
ball goals or provisions for any 
athletic recreation on this camp- 
us? 

3. Why does the View sound 
like a junior high school journa- 
lism class effort — example: 
"Musicians rock out with melo- 
dious collage," In the last issue 
of the View. 

4. Why aren't the men stu- 
dents allowed to wear bermuda 
shorts during the warm weather? 
The last answer was that there 
would be repercussions from the 
faculty. Why are bermudas per- 
missible on other private and 
public college campuses? 

5. Why are the portions in the 
cafeteria diet size, when men are 
expected to pay the same price, 
and must go back for seconds, 
not because of the appealing food, 
but rather for the sake of appe- 
tite fulfillment? 

6. Why Is there no light in 
the telephone booth by the Little 
Theatre? Men are not allowed to 
use the phones at night in Brady 
Hall. 

7. Are there restrictions for 
male students in the lounge lo- 
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cated In Brady Hall? If so, 
why weren't they posted? Re- 
cently I was told that male stu- 
dents were allowed to be in the 
lounge only when they are play- 
ing the piano, and are not allowed 
to be there under any other cir- 
cumstances — meaning lounging, 
reading, sleeping, talking, etc. 
It seems to me that we have a lot 
of ambiguity concerning our rules 

to date. Nome given on request 



Cabrini 



continued from page one 

forms. She has an aversion to 
hair spray, economics and "set- 
ting my hair." 

Kathy considers herself a 
very impractical person who 
looks for beauty in everything 
she sees. In her opinion a per- 
son has to do this or else "you 
dry up inside." 

Her writing is mainly a "com- 
bination feeling and idea" that 
she has to express through a 
plot and chracters, but the idea 
is what is important. 

When asked what she would 
like to do, she replied "Get 
through college — with a degree, 
write children's books maybe, 
and lie on my back in green 
grass." 

Lying on your back and hanging 
"Sunkist" posters on the walls 
probably won't win a person any 
contests. But then it's very nice-- 
and perhaps like Kathy and Mi- 
chelle one can learn something 
about what it is to create. 
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Shock Treatment 

In the academic life too there is shock 
that is lethal and there is shock that is thera- 
peutic. To have called into real doubt the pos- 
siblitv of knowing at a 1 1 — that is shock of the 
lethal kind. To have become aware that there 
are levels of knowing deeper than one ever 
dreamed--this is shock of the therapeutic 
kind. The person who comes to doubt the exis- 
tence of his own little valley is left with 
nothing but the ground under his feet. The 
person who has looked across the surrounding 
peaks and seen what lies beyond is at home 
in a world. Such is the difference between en- 
tertaining the suspicion that nothing at all 
can be known, and embracing the conviction 
that reality is deeper than we can ever know. 
The shock of the first leaves one paralysed 
by doubt. The shock of the second stimulates 
one to wonder. 

It is not the mark of a good education 
that it sends the student forth paralysed by 
doubt, wandering in the open without sense of 
direction, dazed, and in shock, any more than 
it is that it leaves him still at home in the 
same valley. Rather does the good education 
adminster shock of the therapeutic kind, the 
shock of having discovered the immensity of 
the world that lies beyond the hills of home, 
stimulated to wonder. Nothing more is needed 
to start him off on a lifetime of exploration. 

BON VOYAGE. father o'reilly 
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Officers assume unique 
roles in new structure 



When asked what she 
thought would best eliminate 
student apathy, Betsy Dick- 
erson, the newly-elected 
Mount ASB President, replied 
that she looked upon the new 
change in student government 
structure as a very definite 
means. 

The former structure, she 
states, was uninteresting and 
non-vital to the student body. 
The new structure gives stu- 
dents a better and more in- 
teresting opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions and prac- 
tice their ideas. Formerly, in- 
dividual expression was chan- 
neled through a few groups. 

The present structure 
gives many more widely di- 
versified groups, such as the 
Tutorial and Veteran's Ad- 
ministration Projects, a de- 
finite voice in student govern- 
ment. Student government 
would be for and composed of 
the student body as a whole. 

Assisting Betsy in her new 
position are Mary Glasscock, 
vice-president who served 
this year as freshman class 
president; Jan Zimmerman, 
also a freshman, is newly 
elected secretary; Margaret 
Mullen, a member of Kappa 
sorority, assumes the post of 
treasurer; the office of pub- 
licity chairman will be filled 
by Susan Lerner, an original 
and artistic freshman; Mary 
Kellett, an active member of 
legislature this year, com- 
pletes the list of ASB officers 
as social chairman. The office 
of NSA co-ordinator for 65-66 
will be assumed by Mary Clare 
Gorman, this year's editor of 
the View, who proposes such 
novel events through NSA as 
a teach-in. 



Tuesday evening, May 11, new 
resident officers were elected. 
Margaret Weber succeeds Sue 
Reddy as resident president. In 
this office, Margaret assumes a 
position on the executive board 
for '65-'66. 

Freshman Colleen O'Hora 
will serve as vice-president. The 
offices of secretary and social 
chairman will also be filled by 
freshmen, Rosemary Carroll and 
Judy Rippetoe respectively. 

Representing their respective 
classes on resident council will 
be Mary Joyce Vore, sophomore, 
Patty Kelly, junior, and Sue Red- 
dy, senior. 
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The results of the May 12 
class balloting for officers for 
•65-66 are as follows: 

President of the senior class 
for this coming year, Alene Finn; 
vice-president, Donna Hogan- 



camp; treasurer, Maria Jones; 
secretary, Rae Jones; publicity 
chairman, Paula Meichery; and 
social chairman, Sue Smernoff. 

Carol LaValley assumes the 
position of president of the jun- 
ior class. Assisting her are 
Cheryl Hulse, vice-president; 
Rosemary Reilley treasurer; Ju- 
lie Reid, secretary; Anne Finne- 
gan, publicity chairman and Liz 
Lynch, social chairman. 

After a close race, the newly 
elected sophomore class officers 
have been named as: Sylvia War- 
ren, president; Patti Szilagyi, 
vice-president; secretary, Pam 
Harvey; treasurer. Sue Surges; 
publicity chairman, Jeffreen 
Lockwood, and social chairman, 
Kathleen Colburn. 

Also elected as class repre- 
sentatives for NSA were senior- 
rep, Judy Tarbet; junior-rep, 
Mary Whitney, and sophomore- 
rep. Sue Robustelli. 



Carol Feloney, new pres- 
ident, tells of new plan 



SCTA has announced the 
names of its new officers -- 
president, Carol Feloney; vice- 
president, Tina Dominico; sec- 
retary, Carol Huber; treasurer, 
Joanne Pisano; social chairman, 
Love Wharton; publicity chair- 
men, Nancy Cassidy and Mary 
Clare Gorman. 

President Carol Feloney told 
about a new plan for elementary 
teachers which would enable them 
to get their teaching credential 
in four years instead of five, 
provided that they attend a six 
week session of summer school 



each year, taking six units every 
summer, and follow a very strict 
program. 

This plan called APET, Ac- 
celerated Program for Elemen- 
tary Teachers, goes into effect 
with the present freshman class. 
However, the Mount's Education 
Department still feels that the 
five year course is best and 
encourages students to enroll in 
it. The four year program is 
an emergency one for girls who 
find it impossible to continue a 
fifth year. If you are interested 
in APET, see Sister Rose de 
Lima in the Education Office. 



a senior Tarewe 

by marie de arcangelis 

As I write this article surrounded by boxes of graduation an- 
nouncements and, schedules for practices, I realize that graduation 
has somehow caught up with me. 

Graduation comes silently and swiftly; it is not the eternity 
away that one thought it was on the first day of classes as a fresh- 
man. Frosh Frolics, Sophomore Mardi Gras, Junior Luauand Senior 
Prom all have a way of blending into one memory of soft lights, 
friends and happy hours. 

All the midterms and finals you have ever taken blurr into one 
long sleepless night of books and no-dose. Your first sharp awakening 
that your college days, formally speaking, are quickly using them- 
selves up comes when you place your order for your graduation 
announcements hoping your last semester grades will let this dream 
become fulfilled. 

From then on, the pace is incredible, and somehow on a warm 
spring Sunday afternoon you find yourself a graduate of the Mount— 
a proud and thankful graduate at that. 

And so I wish to the new senior class president and the class of 
1966 many happy and busy hours, a few rough spots in the year 
which will bring you closer together and help you grow, and as won- 
derful a class advisor as Sister Cecile Annette to work with. With 
these concluding words, I look forward with the senior class of 1965, 
to life as a Mount graduate. 



Susan merits 
Dolorosa 

Traditionally a day of awards 
for academic achievement, 
Mary's Day yesterday was no 
exception. The winners, also in 
tradition kept in deepest secrecy | 
till the day of their announce- 
ment, of two of the most coveted 
awards were named. 

The Corcoran award was 
made to Susan Fisher. The Dolo- 
rosa Alumnae award went to 
Mary Ann Stocker. 

Corcoran annually is pre- 
sented to a sophomore who is 
considered by the entire faculty 
to be outstanding not only aca- 
demically, but also in extra- 
curricular affairs. The award 
is made through Kappa Gamma 
Pi to encourage intellectual 
achievement among lay women. 

Susan earned this honor by 
maintinging her position on the 
Dean's list throughout her col- 



Corcoran: 
for NlaryAnn 

lege career, being active as 
sophomore class secretary and 
as a co-leader of YCS on this 
campus. A mathematics major, 
with a minor in art, Sue exemp- 
lifies the poise and considera- 
tion of a fine Catholic college 
woman. 

The Dolorosa Alumnae award 
was presented to Mary Ann Stock- 
er at the Alumnae Tea yesterd ._, 
afternoon. 

The Dolorosa award winner 
is chosen by members of the 
senior class, faculty, and alum- 
nae. As with the Corcoran, a 
prime consideration is the stu- 
dent's all around excellence. 

Mary Ann's academic record 
shows that she has been on the 
Dean's list for four consecutive 
years, no small achievement. She 
has also been outstanding as a 
legislator, member of Pi Theta 
Mu, and active in YCS. 




Susan Fisher, recipient of the coveted Corcoran award for on out- 
standing sophomore 



IMPORTANT 



May 19 is "D" (due) Day 
in the Library. All books must 
be returned then. Any books 
still needed by students may be 
borrowed on a short term 
basis and will be treated as 
reserve books. Students owing 
fines or having overdue or lost 
books will not receive their 
grades or transcripts until 
their library accounts are in 
order. 



Pi Theta Mu 

Melody King, current pre- 
sident of Pi Theta Mu, has an- 
nounced the names of eighteen 
freshmen who will serve as the 
Mount's official hostesses for the 
1965-1966 school year. 

New members of the service 
sorority are: Francine Bell, Lin- 
da Caggiano, Kathy Colburn, Julie 
Dykzeul, Macrina Garcia, Anita 
Herman, Jeffreen Lockwood, and 
Judy Moothart. 

Also Colleen O'Hora Anna 
Maria O'Malley, Sharon Peter- 
son, Peggy Platz, PatPonczocha, 
Ann Seaman, Ellen Speth, Beth 
Stocker, Sue Surges, and Alice 
Wunderlic . 
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Views reviewed, views reviewed, views 



editorial 



I Sit and Look Out 



I sit and look out upon all the sorrows of the world, and upon all 
oppression and shame, 

I hear secret convulsive sobs from young men at anguish with them- 
selves, remorseful after deeds done, 

I see in low life the mother misused by her children, dying, ne- 
glected, guant, desperate, 

I see the wife misused by her husband, I see the treacherous seducer 
of young women, 

I mark the ranklings of jealousy and unrequited love attempted 
to be hid, I see these sights on the earth, 

I see the workings of battle, pestilence, tyranny, I see martyrs 
and prisoners, 

I observe a famine at sea, I observe the sailors casting lots who 
shall be killed to preserve the lives of the rest, 

I observe the slights and degradations cast by arrogant persons 
upon laborers, the poor, and upon Negroes, and the like; 

All these—all the meanness and agony without end I sitting look 
out upon, 

See, hear, and am silent. Walt Whitmon 



Keri Comments 



Beginnngs and endings . . . 
hellos and good-bye . . . fall and 
spring ... 1964-1965 ... today 
and tomorrow, --and in between 
all of this there is so very 
much to recall. It all started 
with people talking, ballots burn- 
ing and a student body election. 

Before long it was Minnesota 
--a convention and some more 
people. There was talking, list- 
ening, debating and learning, 400 
presidents . . . 1800 delegates . . . 
a general caucus . . . 4:00 a,m, 
meetings and eighteen filled days. 
I returned to L.A. —disembark- 
ing with ideas, projects, ma- 
terials, new friends and a good 
case of laryngitis. 

We wanted the year to be 
exciting, appealing, improving, 
filled and successful. The year 
was this, but it was also aver- 
age, apathetic, consistent, lack- 
ing and disappointing. This is 
because the year was human -- 
it was a mixture — it was a time 
for 'becoming*. 

There was the Honor Code, 
legislature meetings, coftee- 
hours. the 'Fleur-de-Lis, My Fan- 
Lady and a new building. 

Then before long 
there were nominations, accept- 
ances, an election and a new 
student body president. 

Your new president will ex- 
perience many of the things I have 
this year. There will be officers 
next year and your president will 



come to know them just as I 
have come to know so many this 
year. The members of executive 
council and legislature, along 
with my faculty advisors, have 
given so much of themselves 
during the year -- one can never 
express the gratitude that each 
so rightly deserves. There will 
be successes and failures, 
praises and criticisms and each 
will play its very important part 
in the growth of the individuals 
and student government. 

I hope that each of you will 
take the opportunity to give some- 
thing of yourself to the college. 
Make it a real part of yourself! 
Your stamp on reality will be 
made only in the measure in 
which you get outside of yourself 
and identify yourself with the in- 
terests, the loves, and the needs 
of our fellow man - your college - 
and your world. 

Each of you has an opportunity 
to do this kind of thing right now. 
College is a reality and I feel 
that for all the transciency of 
these four, years, they still carry 
a basic permanence that I am 
sure I will never find during any 
other four years of my life. This 
feeling has been developed by 
the students, faculty, administra- 
tion and the unique character and 
spirit of Mount St. Mary's Col- 
lege. Thank you all for making 
this past year a very special and 
memorable one for me. 



Dear Editor, 

Berkley may have its Free 
Speech Movement, Valley College 
its FreeSkate-BoardMovement, 
and UCLA its Free Sex Move- 
ment, but now the Mount enters 
the ranks with an FSM of its own, 
the "Free Sunbathing Move- 
ment." (You might also add a 
subversive "Free Sandal Move- 
ment".) Our problem is not one 
of rights, but one of space. At 
present the tanning facilities sur- 
rounding the pool arejimited to 
the ardent few who are able to take 
their place at poolside at the 
crack of dawn. 

Approximately 450 square 
feet of precious space is now 
worthlessly occupied by the in- 
sect infested grandstand tMat I 
imagine was once erected for 
seating of Olympic Swim Team 
Scouts, hopefully coming to ob- 
serve the Mount's answer to 
Florence Chadwick. The danger 
of such distinguished guests en- 
tering our midst is not nearly 
as pressing as that of sun de- 
prived students. Besides 1 denying 
the s t u d e n t s the physical bene- 
fits, (Vitamin D,) we are also 
robbed of the psychological ther- 
apeutic advantages of sunbathing. 
(It is an undisputed fact that 
people like you better when you 
have that roasted look). In ad- 
dition to all the other pressures 
and hardships of college life, 
students must now expend ener- 
gies in devising ways to expose 
themselves to the sun. Some have 
attempted dangling from the div- 
ing boards, or suspending them- 
selves from the fence surround- 
ing the pool. Residents have been 
reported balancing on the sills of 
their dormitory windows. 

On behalf of the Free Sun- 
bathing Movement I beseech the 
campus renovating committee to 
consider our plight. We suggest 
that the grandstand be removed 
immediately! 

A Distraught Sunbather, 
A.L. 

Dear Editor: 

Mrs. Mobley was correct 
(View, March 30) in pointing out 
that each September the Mount 
receives 30-35 Seal Bearers and 
State Scholarship recipients, but 
as was suggested by Nelly Pe- 
naloza's editorial, many of these 
potential intellectuals during 
their years at the Mount direct 
their time toward becoming nice, 
young women with social grace. 
Many graduate with the ex- 
perience of four years of par- 
ties, dates, and social gatherings. 
Things of little importance for 
the development of love, knowl- 
edge, and understanding neces- 
sary for a Christian woman in 
today's world. 

This is not to say that there 
are no avenues provided for in- 
tellectual growth— evidenced in 
the improvement of the View and 
in the SPEC program. But stu- 
dents are not forced by any stim- 
ulation in the environment to be 
aware or accept responsibilities 
of the world, or to think about the 
war in Viet Nam, the conditions 
of the Negro in our country, and 
the tremendous new spirit of the 
Church everywhere. 

Mrs. Mobley lists hosts of 
advantages that the Mount has. 
She concludes, "When all this 
exists ... I wouldn't worry about 
the Mount." Sister Mary Patri- 
cia quotes Plato "The un- 
examined life is not worth liv- 
ing." 

Perhaps we who love the 
Mount should examine the rea- 
sons for so little awareness. 

Kothy Downs 

Opinions expressed on this page 
do not necossorily reflect those of 
the VIEW. 



Dear Editor: 

Words are only 
arbitrary symbols which should 
not intimidate us. How can words 
that are common in experience 
be dangerous in print? Can truth 
be expressed as reality or only 
when properly clothed in polite- 
ness? We cannot consider this 
intelligently if representation of 
one side is lacking. 

These are not world-shaking 
issues, but education cannot 
exist in a vacuum because if it 
does not have a vital relationship 
to experience, it is nothing. A 
college should be a center of 
controversy, discussion, and de- 
cision. We should be fearlessly 
seeking the truth. 

Mount St. Mary's is a center 
of little but complaint. We pay 
lip service to Catholicism and 
acquiesce to "Charity," but 
where is Christianity as a way 
of life? Many Mount students are 
involved in indignant resentment 
of Administration policies, 
Passionate denunciations of the 
narrowness of the Mount are the 
most common form of discus- 
sion here, but when we have 
let off steam and reassured 
everyone of our liberality, the 
subject is closed. No one cares 
enough to change the situation; 
if we did, there would not be 
such statements as , "I'll pro- 
test after I get my diploma.*' 

A student who sees a need 
for protest and does not, can't 
really CARE about Mount St. 
Mar/s because if it mattered to 
us, we would try to make it 
better. No sacrifices would be 
too great for truth and principle 
and relevancy in education. None 
of the complainers however wish 
to discuss their objections with 
the faculty, nor do anything that 
might arouse disapproval al- 
though progress seldom occurs 
without disapproval. 

If we do not care enough (and 
evidently we do not), Mt. St. 
Mary's will not become better, 
and girls will continue to quit 
in utter despair after a few 
years because it is easier to 
find a place that meets your 
standards than to bring the place 
where you are up to them. We 
will continue to mock Catholic 
education and it will continue 
deserving derision. 

The few people who love the 
Mount enough to strive for its 
perfection will go through college 
with hands tied, hanging onto their 
hopes in spite of their education 
and not because of it. 

Colleen ond Noroh Cunningham 



Dear Editor: 

I should like to tell everyone 
I can reach about the Mount. 
I am so grateful for the splendid 
training I received at the Mount. 
It enabled me to whiz through my 
Master's work in just a year with 
the greatest of ease and delight. 
Two years of teaching at Santa 
Catalina have convinced me that 



the joys of teaching far outweigh 
the struggles and minor disap- 
pointments, and I love English 
more than ever. 

I have just learned of my ac- 
ceptance to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and shall begin my stu- 
dies for a Ph. D. in September. 
I shall work hard, but anticipate 
a thrilling experience. The Mount 
is in my prayers. 



Sincerely yours, 

Celine Hatcher , '62. 



Editor.- 

Apathy Reigns! 

The spectacular reaction to 
the ticket raffle and the stag- 
gering number of eager candi- 
dates for the student body elec- 
tions have led people to say that 
our students "just don't seem to 
care." Of course we don't care. 
Rather than suffer from atrophy 
of the mind, students have been 
forced to leave Sunnybrook Farm 
for academic, cultural, social and 
political nourishment. The pro- 
blem can be best captured in the 
lines, "how you gonna keep them 
down on the farm after the well's 
gone dry?" 

The college that endeavors to 
recognize and develop the unique 
potential of the student has failed 
to tap the keg of student poten- 
tial, Culturally, SPEC, without 
pausing to ask, "Mother, May 
I?", has taken a giant step for- 
ward by providing students with 
a stimulating series of events. 
The students response to these 
events, as well as the Fine Arts 
Festival, leads me to question if 
the problem is one of apathy 
or atrophy. Perhaps more ac- 
tivities that are student-interest 
centered rather than college- 
image-centered would arouse a 
similar response. 

The college endeavors to gra- 
duate students who are respon- 
sible, aware, and active citizens, 
but does not provide the atmos- 
phere conducive to participation. 
Interest in the vital civil rights 
struggle is continually squelched. 
The only politicalactivity on cam- 
pus seems to be the power- 
play between student represen- 
tatives and student-administra- 
tion representatives. 

It is only through awareness 
and commitment to problems be- 
yond the college walls that stu- 
dents can prepare themselves to 
take a responsible and meaning- 
ful role in life. Controversy on 
a variety of topics and levels 
should not be screened out, but 
filtered in so that these exper- 
iences will become self- expan- 
sive not additive. With deference 
to John Updike: "Hoping to fa- 
shion an image, the educator doth 
polish the face of his student until 
he produces a skull." It will take 
more than a new building or a 
new constitution to revive and 
revitalize the students of Mount 
St. Mary's College. 

Andrea L. LoVecchio 
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Jody chosen best-dressed girl 



Jody Ver Halen, a fresh- 
man home economics major, 
recently became a Mount cele- 
brity. She was named one of 
the "Ten Best Dressed Girls 
in America" in a contest spon- 
sored by Glamour Maga- 
zine. 

The announcement was 
made in New York by Kath- 
. leen Aston Casey, editor-in- 
chief of the national maga- 
zine. 

The contestants, from 297 
colleges and universities in 
the United States, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico were judged by 
the official entry form and 
photographs of each can- 
didate in campus outfit, day- 
* time off-campus outfit and a 
party dress. 

Glamour editors and cam- 
pus judges looked for: 1) a 
clear understanding of her fa- 
shion type; 2) a workable 
wardrobe plan; 3) a suitable 
*1 campus look in keeping with 
local customs; 4) appropriate 
look for off-campus oc- 
casions; 5) individuality in 
use of colors and accessories; 
6) imagination in managing a 
clothes budget; 7)goodgroom- 
p ing, not just neat, but impec- 
cable; 8) clean, shining, well- 
kept hair; 9) judicious and be- 
coming use of make-up; 10) 
good figure, beautiful posture. 
The top ten winners will be 
featured in the August issue 
» of Glamour and will travel 
to New York the first two 
weeks in June as Glamour's 
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* placement send pen to: 
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guests. During their whirl- 
wind visit the girls will meet 
celebrities, dine at famous 
restaurants, attend the theatre 
and the World's Fair, go sight- 
seeing, and be entertained by 
friends of Glamour. A tra- 
ditional highlight of the trip 
is Glamour's introduction of 
the "Best Dressed College 
Girls" to the fashion industry 
at a gala party held in their 



honor. Last year's spec- 
tacular discotheque party at 
the Palladium was called "the 
party of the century" by one 
New York newspaper. 

When asked her reaction to 
being one of the "Top Ten" 
Jody enthusiastically re- 
plied, "I wish everyone could 
have the experience — it's just 
so different from anything I've 
ever done." 



French study for Roberta 



Roberta Duffield, senior 
French major and officer in a 
number of national and local 
organizations, is winner of the 
Louis E. Richter Scholarship 
for study abroad. 

The scholarship will enable 
Roberta for three months to at- 
tain what she considers neces- 
sary in the study of a language-- 
immersion in the culture. Given 
a choice of language and/or lit- 
erature study in France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium or Quebec 
Province, Roberta will study both 
these courses in Quebec, at La- 
val University, and wll tour the 
East coast before returning to 
the Mount for her California se- 
condary teaching credential. 



Roberta is presently on the 
Dean's List and has been elec- 
ted to Who's Who among students 
from American colleges and uni- 
versities. Currently president of 
Pi Delta Phi, the National French 
Honor Society, and a member of 
Phi Alpha Theta, the National 
History Honor Society, Roberta 
is also past vice-president of 
Alpha Mu Gamma, the National 
Foreign Language Society. 

Involved in many Mount acti- 
vities, Roberta is chapter presi- 
dent of the Student-California 
Teachers Association, senior 
class treasurer, and past trea- 
surer of Kappa Delta Chi soror- 
ity. 




Kothy Donovon, Nan Fleming, and Joanne Dragovich carry the placard 
of the nation represented as they enter the General Assembly. 

Ceylonese delegates' 
performance laudable 



During four days and three 
nights the Ceylonese delegates 
thought they were important dip- 
lomats and the world's destiny 
was in their hands, but the clear 
mountains of Pomona reminded 
them that they were attending the 
Model United Nations. 

Once more, the performance 
of the delegates from the Mount 
was laudable. Kathy Donovan, 
assigned to the Second Commit- 
tee, was elected rapporteur of 
her committee and succeeded in 
having her resolution brought to 
the floor of the General Assem- 
bly. Carrie Skirlick and Andrea 
Lo Vecchio of the Committee of 
24 were equally successful in 
getting their resolution brought to 
the floor. 

The agenda for the four days 
was full and demanding. Between 
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caucus sessions of the bloc, com- 
mittee meetings, General As- 
sembly sessions, press confer- 
ences, and social events, the 
delegates were occupied in ob- 
taining support for their reso- 
lutions through political pressure 
and persuasion. 

In all the committees, Ceylon 
functioned as a strong member 
state and was extremely influ- 
ential. The Mount delegates to 
the MUN declared that they 
enjoyed participating and agreed 
it was well worth all the pre- 
liminary work that under Mr. 
James Delahanty's supervision 
was undertaken. 

As an educational experience, 
the MUN is invaluable. The 
delegation's performance, due to 
their preparedness and active 
participation, spoke highly for 
the college. 

The Political ScienceDepart- 
ment would like to send a larger 
delegation next year, In 1966 
the MUN will be hosted by 
Stanford at San Francisco's fin- 
est hotel. The Mount hopes to 
represent a European country in 
the political play. The MUN 
is open to the entire student body, 
and delegates are required to 
take a course in international or- 
ganizations. All interested stu- 
dents should contact Mr. Dela- 
hanty political science professor, 
for further information. 
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Collette Ecker (seated) and Jorjette Godfrey find working together a 
pleasure. Here, as co-chairmen of the annual Spring Fashion Show, 
they evidence a cooperation that will prove beneficial in their roles 
as student body officers. 

Unification theme 
set by Jorjette 



Downtown Mounties have 
chosen their student leaders for 
the year 1965-66 as Jorjette 
Godfrey, president; ColletteEck- 
er, vice president; RitaMahoney, 
secretary; Shirley Shean, trea- 
surer; Robin Schuberth, social 
chairman; Anne Marie Clark, 
publicity chairman; and Toinette 
Machado, sophomore class pres- 
ident. 

These officers will initiate 
the Executive Board which is the 
new governmental structure of 
the Downtown Campus. 

As one of the authors of the 
new constitution Jorjette God- 
frey comments, "As student body 
president, my main objective is 
to see the student government 
successfully through its first 
year. We hope to initiate new 
traditions and involve the entire 
student body in campus activities. 
Our whole theme, in fact, will be 
centered around unification." 

Pert Collette Ecker, an art 
major says, "As vice president, 
my chief goal is to tie in the Art 
Department to the various activi- 
ties that ourExecutive Board will 
sponsor." 

Rita Mahoney feels that "as 
secretary, I can carry on com- 
munications with people in and 
outside of the college with the 
idea of bringing more people in 
contact with the needs of our col- 
lege." 

Treasurer Shirley Shean 
hopes to "balance the books and 
still have enough left over to keep 
us out of debt." 

San Diego hosts 
chemistry meet 

Eight student affiliates of the 
American Chemical Society from 
the Mount spent a stimulating day 
at San Diego State College where 
they attended their annual South- 
ern California Regional Con- 
vention on May 18. 

The day's activities consisted 
of a tour of the research facili- 
ties of General Atomics, Execu- 
tive Council meeting, fol- 
lowed by an afternoon pre- 
sentation of student papers. 
Twenty four research papers 
were presented by students from 
the various colleges. Dr. Bundy, 
who is the Regional Chairman of 
the Student Affiliates Commit- 
tee, was also one of the judges 
of the papers. 

The guest speaker of the even- 
ing was Dr. Joseph Mayer, Chair- 
man of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment of UCSD, who spoke on 
"Science and Mathematics Ri- 
gor." 



Social chairman Robin Schu- 
berth has had experience in these 
lines as she was freshman class 
social chairman. After her vic- 
tory, Robin said, "Activities will 
be planned with the goal of unify- 
ing the student body and the In,- 
ter-Collegiate Council." 

Publicity chairman Anne 
Marie Clark urges all students 
to read all posters and fliers as 
each one carries an important 
message. Anne Mariecontinues, 
"My greatest duty will be to keep 
all students, from every end of the 
campus, well informed on thelat- 
est activities." 

Toinette Mechado will spend 
the next year following the pur- 
suits of sophomore class presi- 
dent. For the past year, she has 
worked in legislature. Toinette 
comments, "As sophomore pres- 
ident, I will work to inspire as 
much class spirit as possible 
using teamwork as the method 
to attain this goal." On student 
participation Toinette says, 
"I am ready to listen and if pos- 
sible put into effect every val- 
uable suggestion presented by any 
in the class." Working with 
Toinette will be Kathy Ryan, 
sophomore vice-president. 

DTC commence- 
ment scheduled 

The second graduating class 
of Mount St. Mary's College 
D.T.C. will hold Commencement 
Exercises on May 21 at 3:00. 

The program consists of a 
processional made up of the stu- 
dent body, followed by the grad- 
uates. 

The address this year will be 
given by Mrs. Frank R. Seaver. 
Mrs. Seaver one of the residents 
of the Doheny Campus, is the 
widow at the late Mr. Seaver, a 
former member of Mount St. 
Mary's Advisory Board. 

His Eminence James Francis 
Cardinal Mclntyre will confer the 
degrees on the graduates. The 
candidates will be presented by 
Sr. Rebbecca, president of the 
Mount. 

Among the honored guests 
will beMother H. Josephine, Pro- 
vincial Superior, Sr. AgnesMar- 
ie. Assistant Provincial Su- 
perior, and Sr. Alice Marie, 
Academic Dean. 

His Eminence will deliver a 
message to the graduates. Fol- 
lowing this Mr. Paul Salamuno- 
vlch, accompanied by Michael 
Shapley, will direct the student 
body in several hymns. 

The ceremonies will conclude 
with the recessional. 
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Libby receives Red Cross award: 
"family care" project a first 



gree 



ks 



Libby Goss was presented 
with the Red Cross Award, re- 
cently, for her "outstanding co- 
operation with the Red Cross Col- 
lege Board program and the Los 
Angeles - Orange County blood 
program". 

Mr. Jerry Poe director of the 
Red Cross Youth Program made 
the presentation at the last Col- 
lege Board meeting on May 4. 

Libby, chairman of the Red 
Cross Chapter on Doheny Cam- 
pus, has been active through the 
year in promoting service pro- 
jects on campus and through the 
College Board. She acted as so- 
cial chairman at the fall confer- 
ence in Lancaster and was sec- 
retary of the spring conference. 
She also participated actively as 
co-chairman of the DTC-USC 
Blood Drive. 

The newest project of the DTC 
Chapter is concerned with family 
care homes. They will be work- 
ing with mentally retarded pa- 



tients. This is a volunteer pro- 
gram initiated through the Col- 
lege Board and supervised by 
the State Departments, Bureau 
of Social Work and Department 



of Mental Hygiene. The Mount 
Downtown was the first school to 
visit one of these homes and will 
continue the visits throughout 
the summer. 



Concert presents Marilyn Yu 



A rousing pianist, Marily Yu, 
soloed at the last Mount St, 
Mary's College-Community con- 
cert of the semester May 9. 

The Mount orchestra, made up 
of students, faculty, members of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
and Musicians Trust Fund, played 
Copland and Haydn preceding 
Miss Yu's performance. 

But there was no doubt that 
she was the program's highlight. 
Overcome with enthusiasm, 
the audience interrupted after the 
first movement of her Schumann 
piece with a loud and long ap- 
plause. 

Recitals are not new to her, 
however. As a graduate student 
from Manila, Miss Yu has per- 
formed at a number of audi- 



toriums as well as on tele- 
vision. Though on stage as well 
as off, her fingers move with 
mastery over the keyboard. In 
fact, she seems to have a rhythm 
in them of her own. 

Miss Yu's music is not new 
to Mount students who hear her 
practicing several hours every 
evening in the Lecture Hall. Yet 
the piano is not her only talent. 
Her command of the harp is 
also keen. 

She played with no score at 
this last performance, and she 
was triumphant. The audience 
met her curtsy with another 
moved applause.Then smiling and 
lovely she accepted a chrysan- 
themum bouquet— the tribute to 
a fine performance. 



At a champagne reception 
at the Glendale home of active 
Diane Lawlor, Gammas named 
their fifteen new members. The 
girls are: Joy Alderese, Belin- 
da Berry, Yvonne Burdo, Annette 
Dragotto, Joanne Dragovich, 
Irene Duarte, Mel Hammond, 
Mary Kurzeka, Alison Janney, 
Sharon Page, Maryann Russo, 
Anne Seaman, Kathy Villar, 
Elaine Williams, and Sally 
Youle. 

Joe Petrelli's Steak House 
was the scene, Wednesday, May 
5, of the Gammas Senior Fare- 
well and exchange of offices. Ce- 
cilia Brewer was named new 
president; Mary Fitzgerald, vice- 
president; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mary Kurzeka; recording 
secretary, Sharon Page; trea- 
surer, Mary Woods; pledge mis- 
tress, Michaele Calvin, his- 
torian, Joan Redell, rush chair- 
man, Irene Duarte; social chair- 
man, Annette Dragotto; publicity 
chairmen, Maryann Russo and 
Sally Youle. 

The president of Tri-Sorority 
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. . . stakes his own money on faith 
in his ability to please you! 



Wherever you see the red, white and blue "Chevron Dealer" 
sign, you'll find a man who owns his own business. That's why 
he never takes you or your patronage for granted. You're 
important to him. 

Chevron Dealers are career men. Thousands have sold 
Standard Oil's quality products, and benefited from Standard's 
constructive business assistance, for 10 years or more — a good 
many for 15, 20, even 35 years. 

It's in the American tradition: a Company creating opportuni- 
ties for men willing to build on their own initiative. 

That's why you find Chevron Dealers so friendly, dependable 
and eager to please. 




The Chevron- 
Sign of excellence 




Chevron Dealers are active in civic affairs 
too. Some are mayors of their towns. Many 
are leaders in youth organizations, school 
hoards and other community activities. 
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for '65-'66 is also a Gamma, 
Michele Prendergast. 



Fourteen new girls were re- 
ceived into Kappa Delta Chi sor-^ 
ority at a champagne reception 
at the Sutdio City home of An- 
drea LoVecchio. New members 
are: junior, Jane Sprigg; sopho- 
mores, Jan de Carlo and Rose- 
anne Tripp; freshmen, Mary Bru- 
no, Margaret Burns, Yolanda 
Cannell, Carol Fabulich, Val 
Finn, Thea Liston, Lil Milewski, 
Margie MuDen, Sharon Peter- 
son, Ruth Stoering, Wai-So Wong. 

New officers were named at 
a meeting May 11, and include 
Pauline Cipriano, president; 
Cheryl Hulse, vice-president and 
pledge-mistress; KathyDonovon, 
secretary; Erica Mauz, treasur- 
er; Suzie Eichelsbach, social 
chairman; Sharon Peterson, 
publicity chairman; Thea Liston, 
tri-sorority representative and 
rush chairman; and Roseanne 
Tripp, historian. 

This summer, Kappas will en- 
joy their annual date-barbecue 
and their Mother-Daughter Com- 
munion Breakfast. 



At a dinner at Pucci's Res- 
taurant, Tau Alpha Zeta recent- 
ly accepted thirteen new mem- 
bers. They are: Mary Scoville, 
Barbara Clayton, Noreen Emer- 
son, Judy Salig, Chris Sullivan, 
Ann Green, Carol Dvoran, Lo- 
retta Kellner, Carol Wolter, Ka- 
thy McClellan, Pat Ponczocha, 
Sandra Mann, and Kathy Kimball. 

TAZ' calendar was high- 
lighted by Senior Farewell on 
May 12th. On May 14th, TAZ 
attended a Little League base- 
ball game, followed by a pizza 
party. This summer TAZ will 
have a Polynesian Party, a beach 
party, their annual family pic- 
nic, and a nite out. Plans are 
also being formulated for an 
alumnae reunion. 

Atlantic winners 

"Atlantic Monthly" annually 
holds a national creative writing 
contest for college students. 
This year the Mount has six 
winners: 

Michelle Lundborg, second 
place for story "Yes, Come;" 
KathrynKenyon, merit for story 
"Rose Day and Fish," and hon- 
orable mention for story "Snake 
Mountain;" Martha Sanchez, 
merit for essay "Six Varia- 
tions;"MargaretWright, merit for 
"Interview: 1000 B.C.;" and 
Anita Grimes, honorable men- 
tion for poem "Old Man." 
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